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His first love— 
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Then the fascinating young widow, who has distanced him in 
years, demurely receives his whole-hearted adoration 
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The only girl now, for a while, is the “‘ good pal ** who has 


made the college basketball team and who 
puts up a stiff game of tennis 
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After Juno, the athlete, he naturally seeks the opposite type— and 
finds her, all fluffy frills and feminine charm 
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Now Greek meets Greek. His practiced heart is ready for the 
experienced trifler who challenges his wits 
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His fancy materialized ! 
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The girl he finally chooses for a wife 
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ARGERY emerged from her 
lace shop just as he was en- 
tering his studio across the cor- 
ridor. “ Good afternoon,” said 
she. “Good afternoon,” said 
he. “How is business?” “ Dead,” 
she cheerily proclaimed. “ How is art?” 

“Dead and buried! Come in and con- 
dole with each other.” He flung his door 
hospitably open. “ You know you weren’t 
going anywhere in particular, and it’s 
time for tea.” 

“You don’t need condolence, you old 
Sybarite,” she scoffed, entering the studio 
and eyeing pointedly its superfluous lux- 
uries. “ What is a lull in art to you?” 

“As to that,” he gave back, eyeing in 
return the fetching smartness of her 
spring apparel, “ you don’t look exaetly 
suffering, either.” 

She looked, in eandid truth, distraet- 
ingly pretty. She was a vision—a dazzling, 
bright-eyed, golden-haired vision, of youth 
and high spirits and becoming clothes. 
In open joyousness she nodded at her 
image in his big Florentine mirror. 

“Tsn’t this a dream of a hat?” 
demanded. 

“Tt will do,” conceded the young man. 
Privately he considered the conjunction 
of that hat and Margery to be sheer in- 
humanity. 

“Tt will have to do—a lot,” she re- 
turned, with mystery in her smile. “ But 
T thought you invited me to tea? Where 
are your lemons? T’ll slice them while you 
light the lamp. TI ean’t stay long, for I’ve 
left the Jones’ child alone in the shop.” 

“To hold vigil over the defunet busi- 
ness?” 

“ Exactly. 
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It’s monotonous, 
makes her feel important, and somebody 
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may happen in and buy a handkerchief.” 
Margery had whisked off her glove and 
was attacking the lemons as she spoke. 
There was grace in every alert motion. 
“And now what’s the matter with art— 
since I am asked in to sympathize?” 

The young artist tried to shrug away 
a very genuine ehagrin. “ Everything,” 
he owned. “TI ean’t seem to accomplish 
anything. My stuff is foreed—it’s flabby. 
T laek inspiration.” 

“You lack incentive.” 

“ How’s that?” 

“Too many dollars.” 

“Nonsense. Art for art’s sake, you 
know.” 

“ All the same,” she insisted, “if you 
had to hustle for a living you would do 
something, Billy, and not dawdle.” The 
severity of her speech was chiefly due to 
a eut thumb. 

“Give me the knife,” he advised, “ be- 
fore you reduce yourself to ribbons... . 
So T am a dawdler?” 

“ Well—vou are too comfortable.” By 
way of illustration she snuggled baek 
cozily into a vast easy chair and put her 
thumb for solace in her mouth. 

He smiled aeross the table at her. “ It’s 
the spring,” he pleaded. “ How ean a 
fellow work on an April day? Just sniff 
that air.’ A warm, sweet breeze, flut- 
tering the eurtains of the open window, 
was bringing to them through all its city 
wanderings a sense of spicy earth and 
stirring sap. “ Doesn’t it make you want 
to get out in the open and lie down and 
look up at the sky and feel things grow ?” 

She nodded, her eyes grown wistful. 
Then they flashed into humorous sparkle 
again. “TI am going into the open,” she 
returned. “I am going to the country 
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this. very week-end and I hope—I hope, 
_ Billy, that I shall feel things grow! 

Hence this hat.” 

“T don’t follow. What are you and 
the hat up to?” 

Margery hesitated, prolonging the 
pause to definite suspense. There was 
mischief in every line of her piquant lit- 
tle face. 

“Matrimony,” she said at last, with 
vast demureness. 

“Matri—what nonsense! You don’t 
mean—not Porsons?” 

“Of course not Porsons! It’s nobody 
you know, Billy. As a matter of fact,” 
she added, with a ripple of laughter, “ it’s 
nobody that J know, either.” 

The young man drew an absurdly re- 
lieved breath. He had no objection, of 
course, to Margery’s marrying whomever 
she pleased, but he told himself it would 
have been a shame to see her take that 
Porsons. 

“But I’m going to know him the end 
of the week,” she went on. “ He’s a 
friend of a friend, and she wrote me to 
come and visit her this very week-end on 
purpose to meet him. She says she knows 
we are affinities!” 

“The word,” he reminded her, shaking 
the kettle to make it boil, “is hardly in 
repute.” 

“Well, congenial spirits, then. She 
Says we are suited for each other in every 
way. She says we’ll adore each other on 
sight. He’s awfully handsome—” 

“TI thought women didn’t for 
handsome men?” 

Margery looked amused. “ Perhaps 
they tell you so,” she remarked, pity- 
ingly. “And then he’s thoroughly nice 
and clever—he’s an illustrator—” 

“Probably bankrupt, _ then. Be 
warned.” 

“He is rich! He inherited a fortune! 
And he moves in the best society and is 
immensely popular. She says there is 
something positively magnetie about 
him !” 

“Magnetie rot! If he’s as good as all 
that,” said the young man suspiciously, 
“how does he happen to be lying round 
loose ?” 

“ Indifference,” declared Margery with 
triumph. “She says he’s ineredibly in- 
different !” 

“Yet in the face of this indifference 
you dare to think—” 

“Tn the face of this hat what do you 
dare to think?” she retorted, and met his 


attempted frown with dimpling mirth. 
He gave up the frown. 

“He’s a finished coon,” he acknowl- 
edged, pouring tea. “I see him trailing 
at the chariot wheel. So you and the 
hat are sallying forth to take this poor 
defenceless sealp?” 

“You do say such disgusting things, 
Billy! I’m not going after any scalps 
at all. I’m giving him a chance to take 
mine. I’m giving him a chance to make 
me like him—and if he’s all those things, 
handsome and clever and nice and mag- 
netie, I don’t see how I ean resist, do you? 
Then if Z can’t resist and he can’t re- 
sist—?” 

“Enough. I see myself buying a sil- 
ver tea service now.” The artist laughed, 
but it was rather an absent-minded laugh 
and he studied the girl with covert seri- 
ousness as he sipped his tea. “I thought 
you told me you hated the notion of mar- 
riage?’ he reminded her. 

She smiled a little ruefully. “ I’ve had 
two years of shopkeeping since then.” 

“And you found that earning your 
own living wasn’t all it’s eracked up to 
be?” 

“Tf I only could earn my own living,” 
came impulsively from her. “ Oh, don’t 
jump, Billy; I’m not starving; but it’s 
a hand-to-mouth existenee—a lace shop 
up in the eaves of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, with no money to advertise it. And 
people owe me and owe me and never 
pay, and they are acquaintances—yes, and 
friends, too, and for pride’s sake I ean’t 
prod them—” She broke off with a quick 
langh. “ What a grumbler I am! How 
did I get to talking so? I shall hate you 
tomorrow beeause I’ve taken you behind 
seenes like this.” 

“Why not be honest with your 
friends?” he said, a trifle grufily. 

“Pride,” she smiled. “I’m ‘sinful 
proud,’ Billy, as my old nurse used to 
say. I don’t want the girls I used to go 
with to pity me and offer me their old 
clothes! I’d rather go near-hungry for 
pretty ones and come and sleep up in the 
shop when cireumstanees refuse a board- 
ing place.” 

“You've never slept in the shop?” 

She nodded, with a twinkle of amuse- 
ment at his horror. “I’ve done it for 
months and months. It’s awfully queer, 
of course—you can’t imagine how spooky 
it is to settle down in that little shop in 
this big building—but I’d rather do it 
than have the girls take me in. Oh, don’t 
stare so, Billy! It’s been rather a lark.” 
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But he didn’t stop staring all at onee. 
He was seeing another girl than the gay, 
careless Margery he had always known— 
he was seeing a girl, proud, wistful and 
a little lonely, who had borne hardship 
and privation, and had borne them with 
unflinching courage. He had known, of 
course, that her unele’s loss of fortune had 
been pretty hard on the orphan niece and 
he had thought it very plucky of her to 
start in so energetically with a small lace- 
importing shop, but he had never guessed 
how hard that loss had been nor how 
plueky her endeavors. Now this sudden 
vision of Margery—young, pretty Mar- 
gery—asleep in a shop in a huge, dark 
office building seemed to him one of the 
most pathetie things he had ever known. 
It gave him an absolutely unfathomable 
sensation. 

“Billy, you are staring like an owl!” 
the girl cried out, laughing. “ Are you 
shocked at my revelations? Then I will 
reveal no more. I ean’t think, anyway, 
how I eame to be telling you all my trials 
and tribs— Oh, yes, I was defending 
myself for having changed my mind and 
being even willing to fall in love with a 
paragon. But I have to fall in love with 
him,” she warned. “My hat and I are 
not going to Whileaway on a cold fortune 
hunt—this is a sentimental quest. We—” 

“ Whileaway?” he interrupted. “ Where 
is the place?” 

“At Lake Geneva. Why?” 

not going to the Russells?” 
he cried. - 

“But Iam. How did you—” 

“Jumping Jane! Oh, my _ sainted 
grandmother!” The young man flung 
back his head and laughed. “ You are 
asked for this week-end?” 

“This week-end. What are you laugh- 
ing at?” 

“ Because—oh, my poor, deluded Mar- 
gery! Because I—even I—am the un- 
known paragon! I am the friend of the 
friend !” 

“ How perfeetly ridic—you are nothing 
of the kind!” Margery sat up very 
straight and fixed him with an indignant 
stare. “ You!” she uttered. 

“ J.” 

“ But—but—” 

“Russell asked me up this week-end. 
He said no other fellows were coming 
and he didn’t even breathe of any skirts— 
I mean girls—who were to be there. But 
evidently his wife—oh, the designing—” 
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“You!” Margery exploded. “Way, 
Billy, you ean’t be! It must be someone 
else. He was an illustrator—” 

“Doubtless she thought illustrator had 
a more remunerative ring than artist.” 

“ And rich—” 

“An exaggeration of my modest com- 
petency.” 

“ And handsome—” 

“Well?” said the young man defen- 
sively. 

“Oh, of course you are good looking, 
Billy,” the girl hastened to assure hit, 
“but you can’t be exactly handsome with 
that nose! It’s such a funny nose, 
Billy.” 

The possessor of the nose stiffened. He 
wondered vengefully how he could phrase 
the retort that her own nose was not her 
strongest allurement, but she was rushing 
breathlessly on. 

“ And she said that we were just made 
for each other—” 

“ Well?” said the young man again. 

“And that we’d adore each other on 
sight!” she bubbled. 

“By George, let’s do it!” he declared 
with sudden inspiration. “ Let’s go and 
do it.” 

“Do it? Do what?” 

“ Adore at sight. Let’s go on to While- 
away and meet as strangers! In a day 
the rest of the world is forgotten. In two 
we cre calling each other by our first 
names. In three—” 

“We return to the city. The third 
day is Monday,” she mercilessly reminded 
him. 

“We return together then,” he insisted. 

“Nonsense .. . I’m not going at all.” 

“You are afraid,” he jeered. 

She put down her eup with a click. 

“Afraid! Of you?” 

“Of my magnetism. 
ineredible magnetism !” 

“Poof! It ean do its deadliest!” 

“Very good—you’ll come, then?” 

“Tt would be a lark.” Clearly she 
was nibbling the temptation. A medita- 
tive dimple appeared in her cheek. A 
moment more and she was fairly on the 
hook. “T’'ll go!” she vowed. “TI can’t 
resist it. It’s such a joke!” 

“Tt is,” he agreed. 

“On them,” she laughed. 

He shook his head. There was an in- 
serutable twinkle in the eyes that rested 
on her flagrantly pretty little face. 

“On us,” he foreboded. 
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Home Maker’’ 


By Maud O. Bartlett 


A Sequel to the Story of this Title in 
the February Number 


Eprror’s NorE—The February story of this title, in which the young wife eked out her husband’s 
slender income by secret. work as a stenographer, so powerfully stirred a reader as to inspire the vehe- 
ment sketch herewith printed. 

An interesting question is here raised : Does the wife’s attitude of wage-earner tend so seriocsly to 
debase her and her husband? 


T IS now six years, instead of six 
months, since Tom Andrews married, 
and again, as in the former time, Mr 

Shields is the guest for dinner and the 
evening. 

Let it be mentioned, in passing, that Mr 
Shields has not married the pretty school 
teacher he knew; for the fact, soon gener- 
ally known, of Tom’s wife’s substantial 
addition to the family income madé his 
hopes seem delusions. His own strong 
feeling about a woman’s place in the 
home, which he feared might now be old- 
fashioned sentiment, affected his general 
attitude toward Tom himself, and at times 
he was sure Tom was conscious and 
acutely sensitive to the condemnation of 
his unexpressed judgment. 

As matters turned out, sorry as he was 
for Tom. Mr Shields felt more than ever 
fortified in his position of silent eritie. 
This very silence he had come to feel 
was an insult to the friendship he bere 
Tom and he had determined to be silent 
no more. His mind had turned more 
than once to this disquieting determina- 
tion while, under the pretense of reading 
a magazine, he awaited the announeement 
of dinner. P 

As the three sat around the dining 
table there was the usual conversation 
of shop talk between the men and the 
prospects of the coming market. Ocea- 
sionally the guest glanced in the direetion 
of Mrs Andrews in an endeavor to 
include her in the conversation, but 
she seemed distraite and preoceupied. 
She still appeared to be a sweet little 
woman, brown haired and brown eyed, 
but what was the indefinable something, 
Mr Shields asked himself, that seemed to 
mar the face and to take from it the 
quality one most looks for in a good wife 


and mother? <A latent droop .of the 
mouth, a curious, half querulous wrinkle 
on the brow, a veiled expression of the 
eves, betrayed the flaw for which one 
would need to look diligently in a woman 
so completely in command of herself, 

Mrs Andrews had certainly developed 
in those six years, Mr Shields had to 
adinit to himself. Here was a woman, 
mentally alert and as distinet an individ- 
un! in herself to the point of hardness 
as any modern philosopher eould desire. 
The subtle psyehie atmosphere that trans- 
forms a man and woman each into the 
semblanee of the other when there is 
union of souls as well as of bodies was 
certainly lacking in this combination. 

And Tom was changed also. The 
somewhat blatant pride of the young 
husband in his well-dressed wife and 
neatly furnished home came back vividly 
into Mr Shields’s mind as he reealled his 
first dinner with this couple. The droop 
of Tom's shoulders and the weary lift 
of the eyebrows expressed anything but 
a proud and virile manhood. 

At last there came a lull in the conver- 
sation. “ You still possess a cook who 
is past master in her art, Mrs Andrews,” 
said Mr Shields, determined to make her 
share the conversation. 

“Oh, yes: Mary is still with us, but 
she knows her worth, unfortunately for 
my purse.” 

“And do you still enjoy being the 
Melissa Clarissa De Lisle of the poem?” 

Sally looked vaguely and questioningly 
at him, showing she did not understand 
the allusion. 

“Why I read all about her in your 
Goop HovseKeePtnG while I was waiting 
for dinner. She was the neat and trim 
and pretty stenographer who made every- 
451 
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thing come her way,” said Mr Shields. 

“Oh!” said Sally shortly. “I rarely 
have the time to read anything. It’s too 
mueh like shop. Tom has subscribed for 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING ever since we were 
married. Goodness knows why! Still, 
Mary borrows them to read all the time, 
and I guess they have helped to make her 
so efficient.” 

“You know, Shields,” said Tom 
lightly—although there was a quality 
in his voice not pleasant—“ when I mar- 
ried Sally I somehow thought she would 
open up the closed door of literature to 
me, that she would cull and select to 
inspire and uplift my dull and weary 
mind at night. That’s what we planned 
before we were married; but, you know,” 
he added bitterly, “we’re both in the 
same boat, too fagged and weary to care 
much for anything but vaudeville or 
something equally light. Sally thrives on 
excitement, gets her seeond wind, as it 
were.” Then as he looked at her again he 
exclaimed, “ Where did you get the flow- 
ers?” 


While Tom was speaking, Sally had 


put her elbows on the table (a common 
habit born of elbow sleeves and an imi- 
tation of transeontinental manners), the 
tips of her dainty fingers under her 


chin. The veiled expression clouded her 
eyes and the whimsical frown deepened 
on her brow as she shrugged her shoulders 
in a more or less indifferent response. 

She was undeniably a pretty woman, 
faultlessly dressed in a rather extreme 
vogue and her own pretty hair too abun- 
dantly helped out with puffs and braids. 

Realizing, by his expression and 
silence, that her husband was requiring 
something more than a shrug for an 
answer, she arose from her ehair, taking 
from her dress a buneh of violets with 
an exquisite orchid in the center (a fad 
more expensive than artistic, and for 
such a reason popular). 

“Perhaps I bought them myself. You 
certainly didn’t give them to me, I know. 
I must put them in water. You men want 
to smoke, and I’m going to run into my 
neighbor’s a moment.” 

The men sat silent over their cigars 
some moments after Sally’s departure. 
Remembering his resolution, Shields sum- 
moned his courage, and taking his cigar 
from his mouth while he flicked the ash 
from its end with his fingers, he remarked 
in a casual manner: “ Does Sally indulge 
in violets very often?’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Tom, “ I’ve 
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been too worried of late to notice. I’ve 
been so blue about business that I fear 
I’ve not been fit company for Sally.” 

Shields looked at his friend earnestly, 
convinced by Tom’s expression that he 
was uninformed and unsuspecting. He 
must tell Tom what was being bruited 
about concerning Sally. Tom would real- 
ize the danger; a word to Sally, and all 
would be well. 

“Well, Tom, there is something you 
must know and I must tell you.” 

The man looked at him-dully. Then 
a flush of shame slowly spread over his 
whole face and erept to the roots of his 
hair and neck. He dropped his glance 
away from the other’s. In a voice hardly 
audible he said: “ You need not; I know. 
Sally’s employer is making love to her.” 

Shields looked at him in perfect amaze- 
ment; then, leaping to his feet, he cried 
out: “ Good God, man! and you sit there 


like that and let this miserable business 


go on! 

The intense scorn and anger in the 
man’s voice had their effect. Tom raised 
hig face, an anguish and bitterness written 
thereon whieh Shields had never seen 
on mortal eountenanece. Gripping his 
chair and leaning forward, he eried: 
“You don’t know, you don’t know—only 
the devils do! Listen: As long as you 
know as much as you do, I may tell you 
all. You know that when I married Sally 
six years ago we seemed as ‘well mated 
as the average pair. I loved her then 
as I do now, and I’m sure she loved me. 

“Of course, Sally had had no training 
as a home maker. But that wasn’t her 
fault. She was thrown on her own re- 
sourees when she was fourteen, and it was 
by attending a night school she fitted her- 
self as a stenographer. She was plucky, 
and I was proud of her pluck. When I 
married her she was earning a fair com- 
petence; at least so that she could dress 
pretty much as she liked. She found she 
didn’t like housework, and aeeustomed as 
she was to be in an oftice with the give 
and take of several people, the lonesome- 
ness of this little flat where she saw no 
one from early in the morning until I 
eame home at night palled upon her. 

“ Without letting me know she took up 
her old work again, and with a good 
maid in the kitchen things went famously. 
You know yourself what airs I gave my- 
self thinking I was running such an 
establishment. Well, when Sally finally 
told me, what could I do? Her eighty 
dollars a month, which was soon to become 
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ene hundred a month, was not easily, 
suddenly, dispensed with. Then, too,-Sally 
was so much happier doing things this 
way. I did make objections, but Sally 
had her way. That’s where I made my 
first big mistake.” 

Andrews paused, looking dejectedly 
before him. 

“Yes, man,” said Shields weakly, “ but 
you did it beeause you loved Sally and 
wanted to make her happy, I’m sure.” 

“Tt was short-sighted love. There 
was a deal of pride mixed up with it, 
also. I wanted to keep up the appearances 
that had been my boast.” He paused. 

“T could have done anything with 
Sally then,” he said wistfully. “ And al- 
though she would have been a little un- 
happy for a while, her love for me would 
have helped her over those first diffieul- 
‘ties. But I didn’t, and I have cheated 
her and myself of all that life’s worth.” 

They sat in silence for some moments. 
“When the baby came,” said Tom, with 
a little catch in his voice, “I was sure 
all would come well again. Sally loved 
that baby; I know she did; but not in 
the way I thought she would. When the 
baby was six months old, Sally grew 
nervous and restless again. We were a 
little pinched with all the expenses of 
her sickness and the baby things, vet 
when she begged me to let her go to 
work again [I demurred. Then she ex- 
plained how Mary had agreed for a dol- 
lar more a week to take charge of the 
baby, how competent and_ trustworthy 
she was, and all the rest, unti? I meekly 
gave in on condition that it was a tem- 
porary arrangement. 

“The baby caught a cold one winter’s 
day, being in a drafty and steaming 
kitehen while Mary was washing the 
clothes. Would that have happened had 
Sally been home?” 

Tom bowed his face in his hands. 
Ther, as if to remove the blame he had 
thrust upon Sally, he raised his head ex- 
claiming, “ God knows how devoted Sally 
was to the baby when that eold developed 
into pneumonia. She left the office at 
onee, and not for a minute of the night or 
day would she leave his bedside. Then 
when he died, Sally went all to pieces. 
When, without saying a word to me, she 
took up her old work again, I let it go. 
I felt she needed it, to take her mind 
from her loss.” 

Shields remained silent in the pause, 
oo laid his hand on the other man’s 
cnee, 


“Then Sally said to me positively she 
intended to have no more children; she 
couldn’t go through all the possible agony 
again. Sometimes as [I’ve sat alone trying 
to puzzle out our unhappiness I’ve blamed 
myself, and sometimes her. What right 
had I to assume the responsibilities of a 
married man, a wife and the hope of 
children with an income ill fitted to take 
care of them? Some of the things I could 
have given Sally—love and devotion in 
the heart of a home—were no compen- 
sation for the things she had to forego 
when she married me; and so I have 
blamed her and have asked what right 
she had to marry me if she was not will- 
ing to devote her energies to the making 
of a real home, with its physieal and 
spiritual needs. She assumed an economic 
privilege that should have been solely 
mine, and the latent power of the home 
maker which is in every woman was never 
developed.” 

“But, Tom,” said Shields, “this is no 
reason why you should stand by and let 
Sally make a mess of her life now.” 

“No, suppose not,” he assented, 
apathetically, “but if you only knew the 
state of hell in which I’ve lived for the 
past six months you’d not wonder. I’ve 
lost my real manhood. I’m a drone and 
east aside now as useless. [’m no real 
use to Sally. She is a self-supporting, 
self-contained, self - sufficient young 
woman, who has a right, IT suppose, to 
make certain demands of life. [f I ean- 
not meet these demands why should she 
limit herself—her experience of life—to 
me? I’m not a suecess. Let her find 
her mate—I’ll make reom for him.” 

As Shields made his way home that 
night his pent-up indignation against 
Tom as a spiritless man (yet who would 
have adjudged him as sueh six years 
ago?) and against Sally as a_ heartless 
woman, found vent in repeated ejaeula- 
tions. His way lay through the narrow 
street where Jones, a mutual friend of 
his and Tom’s, lived in a somewhat dingy 
flat. He had often contrasted the lot 
of the former, with his noisy children and 
shabby wife, with the seeming good estate 
of the latter. 

The moonlight brought into relief the 
little veranda that ran along the front 
of the house. Jones himself, sitting on 
the upper step, was fast asleep with his 
head on his wife’s knee where she sat 
in an old rocker placed conveniently near. 
One careworn hand rested lovingly on the 
man’s shoulder. 
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Shields paused in the shade of a tree 
and gazed at the woman’s face. The 
shadows hid her dress and figure, so sug- 
gestive in daylight of care and toil and 
possible privation, but the face seemed 
doubly illumined by the ethereal light 
of the moon, a perfect lambent for the 
spiritual qualities there revealed. It was 
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the mother love brooding, communing 
with ihe perfect essence of that love in 
God. 

“There is the true home maker,” said 
Shields to himself as he continued his 
way home, awed by this glimpse of a 
deathless beauty of which the world wots 
not. 
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The Book of Things Accomplished 


By D. S. T. 


WOMAN who, though bright and 

cheerful normally, yet has many 

spells of despondeney and many 
hours through the year when she feels 
that she is no longer an inspiration to 
her husband of twenty years, has devised 
the greatest of helps to herself—* The 
Book of Things Accomplished.” 

This is just an ordinary blank book, 
now more than half full. In it this 
woman, who is emotional and conscien- 
tious in the extreme, sets down a record 
of the things she has done that she be- 
They 


lieves have been really worth while. 
must be things that have added to the 
comfort of the household, or helped her 


husband or her ehildren. Sometimes she 
will not write in the book for days, again 
she will go hurriedly to her writing table 
nearly every day, pick up the book and 
put in it a few words under that date. 

Then, when she is especially discour- 
aged and feels that she can do little of 
anything to help, and that her life at 
thirty-eight is amounting to almost noth- 
ing after all, she pulls out the book and 
reads over its pages. There has never 
been a time yet that she has not laid it 
down comforted and refreshed. “ Per- 
haps the things I’ve done don’t amount 
to much,” she says to herself, “ but I’ve 
done something.” 

The “Things Accomplished” that go 
down upon these pages are very much 
worth the while of the average woman’s 
consideration. They are all little things, 
but the doing of each has meant a great 
deal, and altogether have heaped up an 
infinite amount of happiness for that 
household. Even in her most despondent 
moments the woman realizes this. 

When she has paid a visit that has 


been largely a matter of duty and has 
not been at all agreeable, she set that 
down under its proper date as a “ Thing 
Accomplished.” When she has finished 
a long, hard piece of sewing she puts 
that in, too. Whatever she has done 
about her house, of very particular note, 
in the way of preserving or cleaning, or 
when she has finally brought to a suecess- 
ful completion something that has been 
“waiting to be done,” she writes that 
down. 

If she has done anything in the way 
of charity a little record of it goes into 
the “ Book of Things Accomplished.” If 
she has gotten up anything that has been 
really and thoroughly satisfactory and 
about which the family has expressed its 
pleasure a word telling about it goes into 
the Book. 

Sometimes things have gone very wrong 
and have been dismal for week after week. 
If she has been cheerful all that time and 
has encouraged and helped her husband 
to meet his disappointments bravely, the 
little secret record is again made. 

There is one entry in this “ Book of 
Thines Accomplished ” in which this wife 
and mother takes very especial pride. 
When she is bluest she always turns to 
that page. Last summer she and the 
children, who are now fairly well grown, 
were at a small country hotel. There 
were some children there of about the 
same ages, who never had been “ crossed ” 
and who behaved—the record in the Book 
has it this way—“ simply awfully.” The 
family had been there about a week when 
one day her own children came to her. 
They spoke of something the other chil- 
dren had done. “Mamma,” they went 
on, “we're so glad you taught us to 
mind you.” 
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EpiTor’s NotE—This article follows “The Cost of Living” in the Februar 


JULIAN WARNE, Ph D, who attributed high 


number by FRANK 


rices to monopoly, and will be followed by an article by 


PRpF JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON, who will explain how the depreciation of gold has influenced prices. 


HE housekeeper has seen the prices 
of food steadily rising for the last 
ten years, and there is little wonder 

that she is inelined to ask when and 
whether the end is coming. Fruits and 
vegetables are high and steadily rising. 
Meat is out of sight, and there are no 
longer “cheap euts,” for no sooner does 
she forego porterhouse for round than, 
behold! she “pays as much as she did 
before, raising visions of shin bone and 
chuck and meat onee a week. Potatoes 
are always high and the only really cheap 
food is flour; yet at times we feel the 
necessity of determining whether the 
baker shall lighten ‘his loaf or raise the 
price. 

It is significant in this connection that 
the rise in food values of the last few 
years is not confined to luxuries that 
affect the rich, but is most marked in 
staples that form the basis of the food 
for the masses. It is also significant that 
farmers are rapidly abandoning beef pro- 
duction because of the high price of 
grain, and the shipment of hogs to Chi- 


eago this year is over 4,000,000 below . 


that of the year previous—not a cheering 
prospect, surely. It may be well, there- 
fore, to consider somewhat carefully the 
conditions that control prices and the 
chanees whether they will decline or go 
still higher. 

Everybody understands that food 
values are often controlled by trade con- 
ditions and even by trusts, but that really 
high prices of necessities are possibile 
only when the buying power of the 
masses of men is great, and that anything 
which makes the wage-earner unable to 
continue to buy the same foods as his 


employer will of itself operate to lower 
prices. 

Remembering these fundamental facets, 
whieh are quite outside the scope of this 
paper, I will proceed at once to the dis- 
cussion of the two remaining factors in 
food value; namely, production and popu- 
lation, as they have been related to each 
other in the past and as they are likely 
to be related to each other in the future. 


HOW THE CONDITIONS OF LIVING HAVE 
CHANGED 

Consider for a moment what the pres- 
ent generation has witnessed and what. it 
has fed upon. Thirty or forty years ago, 
and speaking for the masses of the peo- 
ple, nearly everybody owned his own eow 
and she fed upon the publie domain. 
Milk and butter preduced under sueh 
conditions eost nothing bat labor, and 
that was largely furnished by the cow 
herself in collecting her free pasturage. 
Now, the same produets are made almost 
exclusively out of forage and grain raised 
on land worth from fifty to three hundred 
dollars an acre, and they are delivered to 
the customer in costly packages, bearing 
frequently the name and guarantee of 
the producer. 

Then the cow and her ealf cost next 
to nothing. Now they are not only fed 
at large labor upon costly food, but they 
are housed in expensive buildings, whieh 
the law as well as publie sentiment de- 
mands must be kept in sanitary condi- 
tion. Then milk and butter were inci- 
dental outputs of the home. Now they 
are the products of skilled labor, espe- 
cially trained. Cows good enough to be 
kept under such conditions ave not had 
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for nothing, but represent something less 
than one out of three of the total cow 
population born, and it is not strange 
that they cost from $60 to $120, or even 
much more if purely bred. 

All this must raise the cost to the 
consumer, and still other elements of cost 
are being added. We are now demand- 
ing, for example, the tuberculin test, 
which must raise still more the cost of 
both milk and its products, not only be- 
eause of the cows destroyed by the test, 
but also because the business is neces- 
sarily passing into the hands of better 
men. The reader and the housewife 
should remember, too, that milk at 10 
cents per quart and butter at 35 or 40 
cents per pound are not more expensive 
than meat at 25 cents. 

In previous days, and within our own 
recollection, cattle, sheep and swine 
ranged the public lands, the latter feed- 
ing on mast. Under conditions sueh as 
these flesh food cost little beyond the 
expense of killing. On the western 


range steers were raised for the cost of 
herding and they were fattened on the 
publie lands, as they traveled toward the 
market, literally earrying themselves to 
the slaughter house and almost knocking 
at the door after a hearty breakfast col- 


lected for themselves on the publie do- 
main. Raised under conditions such as 
these the meats must be cheap, for the 
feed cost nothing, and the expense of 
herding was, under favorable conditions, 
not far from a dollar a head a year. 

We have also seen our markets flooded 
with venison and bear meat, squirrels, 
fish and wild turkey that cost nothing 
but the sport of killing. We have seen 
millions of buffalo killed for the tongues 
and the entire race exterminated for their 
robes. 

But now conditions are different and 
all our meat is produced, like our milk, 
on expensive feed raised upon costly 
land. Moreover, the animals, instead of 
walking to market, are hauled in express 
trains and their carcasses are transported 
in especially constructed refrigerator cars. 
Indeed, the wonder is that meat is not 
higher than it has been, for besides all 
these considerations of expense it requires 
about ten pounds of grain or its equiva- 
lent to make a pound of edible meat, 
which is worth no more for supporting 
life than is any one of the pounds of 
grain that were consumed in its produe- 
tion. 

Contemporaneous with all this the grain 
raiser has not been idle. Sixty or 


seventy years ago wheat was raised in 
little patches, eut with that new and won- 
derful tool, the eradle, that had but 
recently supplanted the sickle, and 
threshed with the flail on the barn floor 
or by one of the new machines that con- 
sisted. of a cylinder only, leaving the 
separating to be done by hand with the 
fork, the rake and the fanning mill. 

Now, we have covered our boundless 
prairies with wheat fields, plowed with 
the gang plow, sowed with the hose 
drill and reaped by the seven-foot binder, 
threshed by the forty-inch self-feeder 
machine, or better yet, harvested by the 
forty-horse combined header and thresher. 
Moreover, within that time we have 
skimmed the cream of fertility off liter- 
ally millions of aeres in Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Dakota, California, 
Oregon and Washington, and are now 
engaged in repeating the process in the 
Canadian Northwest. 

Corn used to be raised in immense (?) 
fields of three or four acres, hauled upon 
the barn floor and husked at leisure in 
the early winter. Now it covers millions 
of acres, so that sometimes from the ear 
window nothing but eorn ean be seen on 
either side of the train as, far as the 
eye can reach. It is raised by the quarter 
section, planted and cultivated by ma- 
chinery that handles two rows at a time. 
The best of seed is used, and the total 
production has risen to the inconeeiv- 
able amount of over, two and one-half 
billions of bushels per year. Yet it has 
been worth 80 cents a bushel within a 
twelvemonth ! 

The marvel of it all is that we have 
kept pace with this enormously increased 
production and have been able to consume 
it all. They used to burn corn in Kansas 
as being cheaper than coal, and when I 
see the boundless fields I wonder that 
they do not do it yet. The one who rides 
over our own Western prairies for day 
after day, sees the San Joaquin, the 
Sacramento and the Willamette valleys 
in their glory, across the thousand miles 
from Calgary and Edmonton to Winni- 
peg, cannot but wonder who eats it all. 
and marvel at the consuming power of 
the American people. 

When he remembers the completion of 
the Union Pacific in the sixties, making 
a single band of steel across the conti- 
nent, with the doubt of its suecess, and 
then regards the dozen trunk lines that 
span these prairies now, all hauling 
grain, stock and fruit in trains undreamed 
of in the sixties, he can but be lost in 
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wonder that the country could eat so 
much. 

As I have said, we have kept pace with 
it all and have ourselves eaten the most 
of the product of this wonderful de- 
velopment. We have exported much, it 
is true, but now both corn and beef are 
coming to us from Argentina, and it 
looks as if we had only entered upon the 
period of high prices for food if we are 
to remain, as we have always been, the 
best-fed people on the earth, if the in- 
crease of stature and weight of Ameri- 
eans is to be maintained, and if famine 
is to be forever a stranger to our shores. 

If consumption has thus kept pace with 
our marvelously increased production in 
the past there must have been a reason 
for it. Does the reason still exist, and 
if so how is it likely to operate in the 
future? 

That reason lies in the unparalleled 
increase in population during the period 
of which I have been speaking, and we 
are warranted in assuming that the in- 
crease will continue indefinitely or until 
it has passed our limit of increased food 
production. 

OUR HIGH BIRTH RATE 

We have now three times the people we 
had in the days of the Civil War, and 
the Revolution was fought with fewer 
than the present population of Illinois. 
Let all men everywhere remember that 
back of all questions of food supply, 
beneath, over and through all diseussions 
on the cost of living runs this funda- 
mental fact that man under good condi- 
tions doubles his numbers every twenty- 
five years. 

We have done this in the United States 
for the last one hundred and fifty years 
in spite of four wars and in spite of 
the ravages of yellow fever, smallpox, 
tuberculosis, searlet fever, diphtheria and 
évery and all other abnormal eanses. of 
decrease. This ‘rapid increase in people 
has gone on almost unobserved among 
us because in our marvelous development 
we have constantly needed more and more 
men, and because population is continu- 
ally thinning itself by the ever westward 
movement that has resulted in peopling 
almost every nook and corner of the pub- 
lie domain. 

Immigration has stood in the publie 
mind as the great cause of increased 
population, but with our present stock 
we can in ten years duplicate by birth 
every immigrant, dead or alive, that ever 
eame to our shores. Ah, no, it is not 
the steerage passengers, it is the birth 
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rate, with an abundant food supply, that 
has made us populous. 

As long as our numbers were small 
and the western movement was rapid, 
the increase went on unnoticed, and we 
even needed more men, but now, as the 
West fills up, we shall feel the tide set- 
ting back upon us and the first con- 
sciousness of the horde of people just 
ahead of us is in the unprecedented num- 
bers of children demanding instruction 
in the public schools, compelling the 
doubling of educational equipment al- 
most during the | st decade. 

Has the significance of all this failed 
to oceur to the students of prices? If 
we have doubled every twenty-five years 
for the last one hundred and fifty years, 
what shall we be likely to do in the next 
century? It is profitable to consider that 
question soberly, for here is one of the 
two keys to the situation. 

Our present population is, roughly 
speaking, ninety millions. The follow- 
ing table shows what it will be a century 
from now, unless something happens to 
prevent the normal rate of increase: 


1910... 90 millions 
180 
1440 


But, the reader will say, this cannot 
go on forever, and probably it will not 
go on at the present rate for another 
hundred years. Certainly, I do not sup- 
pose it will, but why not? And what 
are the things that will happen when the 
normal rate of inerease can no longer 
go on? When the family that desires 
children cannot afford them because it 
eannot afford the expense of feeding 
them? 


A PROBABLE SHORTAGE OF FOOD 

The only foree that ean stop this nor- 
mal inerease will be some social or eco- 
nomie upheaval due most probably to the 
inereased cost of living, and this will have 
its origin in seareity of food. This pros- 
pective population is sixteen times our 
present number, and we do not now know 
how to produce food enough out of our 
lands to feed them as they are fed today, 
even providing they could afford to pay 
for it, because it must not be forgotten 
that the ability to pay is one of the fac- 
tors of inereased prices. 

I say we do not know how to feed a 
population sixteen times as great as ours. 
This is for the following reasons: 

We have skimmed the cream of the fer- 
tility off most of our lands. Great 
stretches of country have already been 
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abandoned and all lands that have been 
farmed for a half century are declining 
in production except the few that have 
been fertilized at the expense of others 
near by. No lands are good enough to 
endure a quarter of a century of exelu- 
sive grain farming without marked de- 
crease of yield. One field at the University 
of Illinois has raised corn suecessively 
thirty years, and it has declined in yield 
on the average a bushel a year, though it 
was superior land at the beginning and 
was “too rich ever to wear out.” 

It has been said that we ean double our 
yields wherever it will pay to do so, but 
that cannot be done at anything like 
present prices. The best of farmers now 
raise double the average, but we shall 
always have a great mass of men who do 
not have the knowledge, the business 
eapacity and the skill to secure maximum 
results, and to put twenty or even ten 
bushels increase on our yields of wheat 
and corn means a superliuman effort, 
especially as we remember that hereto- 
fore fertility has not been taken into 
account in the cost of produetion and thus 
we must now operate against a declining 
store of plant food. 

Men in high places have held that the 
preteclion against searcity of food is a 
proper rotation, and they have pointed 
to the wheat yields of England and Ger- 
many on land that has been farmed for 
centuries as proof of their position. 

THE EXHAUSTION OF THE SOIL 

But they do not tell us that rotation 
of erops adds nothing but nitrogen to the 
soil, and only draws upon deeper supplies 
of minerals, because rotation in substanee 
means the introduction of legumes that 
root deeper than the grain erops. They 
do not tell us that there are lands among 
us now fairly productive that do not 
contain mineral enough to produce maxi- 
mum crops for the next century, even if 
we could get it all out, which we eannot. 

They do not tell us that a half eentury 
ago England built fleets of ships to haul 
guano from the South Sea Islands and 
has long since exhausted the supply that 
the sea birds were ages in depositing. It 
stopped famine in Britain, but it is gone. 

They do not remind us that we have 
been exporting steers and eorn for the 
cost of labor, and that they were fed on 
English soil, transferring to their farms 
immense quantities of American nitrogen 
and phosphorus. They do not tell us 
that for a generation the English feeder 
has bought shiploads of Ameriean oil 
eake, rich in nitrogen and phosphorus, 


and they do not tell us that Germany is 
buying more than a million tons of 
American phosphate rock a year. Reason 
enough is all this why English lands yield 
twice the wheat of ours. They do not 
tell us that those same English lands that 
have been fertilized no more than ours 
have been, with all their skill and exeep- 
tional climate, now yield on the Rotham- 
sted plots but 12 bushels as the result of 
continuous cropping, or 24 bushels under 
rotation. The average of the rotation 
plots at the beginning, sixty years ago, 
was 32 bushels, but it has dropped now 
to less than 24, or 6 bushels below the 
average yield of England. Rotation is 
thus ne antidote against exhaustion. It 
has taken American fertility to sustain 
European wheat yields, and we have given 
it freely until we have little more to give. 

These advisers of ours appear not to 
knew agricultural history well; or, if they 
do, they do not tell us that inereased fer- 
tility is the price to pay when we attempt 
to double our yields, and that, altogether, 
on top of better methods, higher intel}i- 
genee and richer knowledge, we cannot 
always make bricks without straw. 

No, indeed, rotation must come, but it 
is no protection against the evil day. It 
is no panacea against the certainty that 
in the end population will and must 
overtake production, and it will not alter 
or amend the general prineiple that race 
suicide will come, when it does eome, 
mainly beeause of the inereased eost of 
raising children. 

Where is Carthage today? Where are 
Egypt and Babylon? Where is Palestine 
and what is becoming of India? America 
is the only country in the world where 
men have not died from famine, and they 
eame very near it in the early days. 
Western Europe felt it onee and needed 
no second warning. THenee the fleets of 
ships to earry guano from the South Sea 
Islands. Henee the trade in American 
phosphate rock. Henee European aetivity 
in Afriea. 

By any count we must reckon with this 
issue, and that, too, on our own lands and 
by our own resourees. Certain influences 
are at work to inerease population and 
the consuming power of the people, quite 
aside from mere birth rate. The life 
period is lengthening, due to better eon- 
ditions of living. The fearful mortality 
among infants is deereasing, due largely 
to a more sanitary milk and water sup- 
ply. Contagious and infectious diseases 
are under better control. We shall have 
no more epidemies from smallpox, yellow 
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fever or cholera, such as used to terrify 
the world and decimate the population. 
Even such afilictions as scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, typhoid and tuberculosis are 
soon to disappear and already have lost 
their worst terrors. War will no longer 
be attended with the fearful loss of life 
of all wars down to the rebellion. 

Aside from all considerations of senti- 
ment, war is too costly now to be much 
longer tolerated by business interests. In 
cold. blood, it costs too much now to kill 
men, and when that eonvietion settles a 
little deeper into the public mind, men 
will not be killed in large numbers. 
Fewer men will be engaged in war, which 
will largely be fought with machinery, 
and if our whole navy should sink at 
onee it would not destroy as many men 
as were killed jn a single battle like 
Chickamauga. 

Someone has said that the time has 
eome when to fire a cannon represents 
the eost of a college education and to 
build a battleship costs a university. 
These considerations will one day amend 
publie policies, but it will only inerease 
the demand for bread, and now that we 
are checking the agencies of human de- 
struetion, we must understand what it 
will mean in population. Every life 
saved and every infant preserved adds 
not only to numbers but to the average 
length of human life and, correspondingly, 
to the demand for food. 

I cannot see, therefore, any lasting 
relief from the prospect of permanent 
high prices for food, Improved methods 
of production will defer the day and 
soften its coming, and reduced wages, 
consequent upon a dense population, will 
result in a foreed demand for a lessened 
amount and a cheaper kind of food for 
the masses, and this, more than all other 
causes, will keep prices in check. But 
back of it all lies the fact of the pressure 
of population and the lessening fertility 
that no race yet has ever stood against 
nor can stand against except by new 
and permanent methods of agriculture 
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such as have not yet been generally estab- 
lished. 


PRICES GOING YET HIGHER 

We cannot afford to live in a fool’s 
paradise in this matter. The day of 
cheap meat is over and that of cheap white 
bread is passing, and unless we ean speed- 
ily establish a more permanent agrieul- 
ture than has ever yet been established, 
then will prices not only go higher, but 
the most of men will be forced to subsist 
on the cheaper foods. This for sociolog- 
ical reasons, as well as for considerations 
of humanity, is eminently undesirable. 
The era of high-priced food is fairly 
upon us in spite of our “ boundless (?) 
natural resourees” and our “ inexhaus- 
tible fertility,” and the most that we can 
do is to retard the speed and soften the 
hardship of its coming by a timely and 
scientifie attention to our agriculture. 

Mueh is expected through .reelamation 
of arid regions by irrigation, but the 
areas are relatively small, probably all 
told not exceeding that of Illinois, and 
the great staple grains, grasses and meats 
will always be raised on non-irrigated 
lands. These are largely oceupied al- 
ready. The largest relief comes in break- 
ing up the range for grain farming, but 
this means the last of cheap meat, and it 
means neither a permanent food supply 
nor a final reduction in price. The per- 
manent food supply is attainable only 
by permanent systems of agriculture that 
increase instead of deereasing fertility, 
and even these do not prevent population 
from overtaking production. In the end 
high prices for food are inevitable, and 
it looks as if we had fairly started on 
the road, and if that is so, the only finan- 
cial relief is cheaper food or less of it. 

I am in all things an optimist, not a 
pessimist, but we cannot afford to close 
our eyes to very evident facts. We have 
lived as have no other people in a super- 
abundance of food. That time is over. I 
expect fluctuations in prices; but, for the 
reasons outlined, I believe that the era 
of cheap food is past forever. 
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A Dutch Winter 


By Ella Broes van Heekeren 


The windmills of Holland are silent and 

stilled, 

Their whirling has ceased, for their long 

arms are chilled. 

The ice-prisoned boats are hung with a 

lace 

Of Flemish design of most delicate grace. 

While. the watchman ealls out, with a 
voice like a bell, 

The time by the tower, and adds, “ All 
is well.” 


The tulips are hid ’neath a rug of soft 
white, 

They’re dreaming of spring, and the sun 
warm and bright; 

The rollicking lads with the lassies in 
wake 

Sweep by on their 
Friesian make, 

While the watchman ealls out, 
voice like a bell, 

The time by the tower, and adds, “ All is 
well.” 


ice skates of old 


with a 


In the land of the windmills, the stars 
one by one 

Slowly people the heavens, for night has 
begun. 

The rosy-cheeked babies, in nighteap and 
gown, 

Are asleep in their cradles with ecur- 
tains hung down, 

While the watchman calls out, with a 
voice like a bell, 

The time by the tower, and adds, “ All 
is well.” 


Sunday in the Conservatory 


By Katharine Lee Bates 


The bells are ringing for chureh, 
Brother Canary, 

You twinkler from perch to pereh, 
Curious, wary, 

Flickering ball of fluff, 

Topaz and sober buff, 

As the sun and shadow take turns 

Kissing your eage in the ferns, 
Captive Canary. 


When the wild birds dip to the pane, 
Would you not follow? 
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Little Songs of Home 


Spent with their southward strain, 
Grackle atid swallow. 

A flutter their swift flight brings, 

Tremor to timid wings, 

T the fragile daffodil plumes 

A longing for tropie blooms, 
Longing to follow. 


Nay, yours is a sky of glass, 
Startled Canary. 

Those are but dreams that pass, 
Airy vagary. 

Stretch your glistening neck 

To the celery leaf and peck. 

Yellow your roof of bars; 

What more do you knew of the stars, 
Brother Canary? 


What more? Oh, the musie he flings, 
Sudden as fire! 

The pulse of his prisoned wings, 
Their thwarted desire, 

Throbs in each mounting note, 

And the bliss of him, angel throat, 

From the daneing orehids soars 

Till his tiny heart adores 
In the golden choir. 


Let us be chureh mates today, 
Brother Canary, 
Playmates, as bird folk say. 
Do the words vary? 
Little Laughter of God, 
Twinkling from rod -to rod, 
Star embodied in fluff, 
Song is sermon enough, 
Holy Canary. 


Content 
By Fannie Stearns Davis 


Violets are very nice: 
So are roses, too; 
But I like dandelions best. 
Don’t you? 


Red-leaf weather's very nice: 
White snow weather, too; 
But I like green-grass weather best. 
Don’t you? 


Mildred’s mother’s well enough: 
So is Walter’s, too; 
But I like Mother-Mine the best. 
Don’t you? 
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R JOSEPH REDHORN, 
Fairport painter, regarded with a 
pained expression the latest handi- 

work of his youthful apprentice. “ Wul- 
lie,” he said at last, “ when in future I’m 
compelled to gang frae hame I'll gi’e ye 
a holiday. When I set oot for Glesea this 
mornin’, leavin’ the pentin’ o’ this meat 
safe to yer ain judgment, I was under 
the impression that ye had some dis- 
creetion, no’ to mention taste. I noo 
perceive that ye’ve naethm’ but oreegi- 
nality. An’ oreeginality wi’oot discree- 
tion ‘ll maybe mak’ ye an artist, but 
never a penter.” 

“What’s wrang wi’ the meat safe?” 
the boy inquired, a trifle sulkily. .He had 
been expecting praise, having been more 
than usually careful over his work. 

“For a whatnot, or whatever they ca’ 
it, in the boodwar o’ a doochess, the eol- 
orin’ is dootless perfee’, but a sawmon- 
pink meat safe, Laddie, is an atrocity 0’ 
the deepest dye! I’m thenkfu’ it’s no’ 
veesible frae the public road, or the rep- 
utation o’ Joseph Ridhorn w’u’d be to- 


tally extinguished. Oh, Wullie, what 
made ye dae it?” 

The apprentice hung his head. “I 
thocht it w’u’d luk pretty,” he muttered. 

“Pretty! But a meat safe is no’ in- 
tended to be pretty: it should be modest 
an’ retirin’. Weel,” continued the painter, 
with a sigh. “I suppose there’s naethin’ 
for it but to write aff the sawmon-pink 
pent as a bad debt, an’ pit on a subdued 
color afore the new owner, Mrs Manson, 
eomes on Monday efternune. We've jist 
time to dae it. First thing the morn’s 
mornin’, Wullie, ye'll give it a coat o° 
dark green; it'll be ready on Monday 
mornin’ for the second coat. An’ mind 
that oreeginality wi’oot discreetion is—” 

“But the morn’s Seturday, Mr Rid- 
horn. Ye said I was to get a holiday for 
the sports at Ardmartin.” 

“Ay, ay. But yer holiday ’ll ha’e to 
be canceled or postponed. Business afore 
pleesure, ye ken, Laddie! I canna attend 
to the meat safe for ye, for the green- 
hoose has to be feenished afore Mrs Man- 
son’s here—d’ye see? An’ ye'll need to 
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help me wi’ the greenhoose likewise.” 

For a master addressing his apprentice 
Mr Redhorn’s tone might have been con- 
sidered a trifle apologetic. 

“ What’s she comin’ here for on Mon- 
day?” said Willie, rebelliously. 

“It’s no’ yours to reason why, as the 
poet says,’ Mr Redhorn replied. “ Mrs 
Manson ’Il be here on Monday efternune, 
D V, an’ that’s a’ that concerns you an’ 
me, Laddie. When ye’re aulder, ye’ll learn 
that the great majority o’ events happens 
at the wrang times. In the meantime, 
pey attention to the job ye’re engaged 
for.” 

“But ye said I w’u'd get to the sports, 
Mr Ridhorn,” said the boy, reproachfully, 
yet not disrespectfully. 

Mr Redhorn rubbed his long nose, as 
was his way when at a loss. 

“True, Wullie,’? he murmured reflee- 
tively. “ True.” 

He then pushed back his hat and 
stroked his sparsely covered head, his 
custom when desperate. 

“True,” he repeated; “ meeserably 
true! ... But I promise never to prom- 
ise ye a holiday again—so ye’ll never be 
disapp’intit in future. I’m vexed for ye 
noo, but I eanna help it. Efter a’,’ he 
continued, “ sport isna everything, though 
the newspapers mak’ it seem next to that. 
I read in the papers the ither day that 
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this country w’u’d never ha’e be’n what 
it is if it hadna been for sport. That’s 
the sort o’ remark I w’u’d expee’ frae a 
—a hen. It’s work—hard work—the work 
that mak’s a man useless efter he’s had 
his tea—that has made this country what 
it is! An’ sport ‘ll be the death o’ it! 
But ye’re ower young to appreciate ma 
pessimistic views, Wullie. Ye best come 
hame wi’ me noo, an’ get yer tea, T’ve 
a pot o’ rhubarb ginger that w’u’d grat- 
ify an angel, forbye bein’ soothin’ to the 
digeestion. Come awa’! Ye canna dae 
onything mair to the meat safe the day. 
We canna undae our blunders; but, 
thanks to providence, in some cases we 
ean let them dry, an’ gi’e them a fresh 
coat. Come awa’, Laddie!” 

Willie hesitated. The rhubarb ginger 
was tempting, but not sufficiently so to 
overcome his resentment. 

“I promised ma mither I w’u’d be 
hame at sax o’clock,” he said. (As if his 
mother would not know that his non- 
appearance meant that he was once more 
enjoying an evening meal at his employ- 
er’s table!) 

Mr Redhorn glanced at his appren- 
tice, but the young face was averted. 

“Weel, weel,” said the man, quietly, 
“it canna be helpit. Ye best rin hame, 
for it’s near sax noo. T’ll luk efter yer 
pot an’ brushes? Guid nicht to ye.” 

Had he _ been 


given the chanee, 


Willie might have 


changed his mind; 


as it was, there 


was nothing left 


“1 noo perceive that ye've 


for him but to de- 


part, with a 


mumbled “ 
nicht ” in response 
to his master’s. 


On reaching the 
somewhat untidy 
apartment — which 
he called home, Mr 
Redhorn flung him- 
self into the shabby 
easy chair at the 
fireside and lit a 
cigarette of the 
worst possible 
quality. He wanted 
a cup of tea badly, 
but had not the 
spirit to prepare it, 
apart from the faet 


that the woman 
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who did odd jobs for him had all but 
smothered the fire with dross, 

He was in a dismal humor. His day’s 
business in Glasgow had been satisfactory 
enough, but Glasgow’s pavements and 
Glasgow’s racket always made his feet 
sore and his head ache. Besides, during 
the steamer journey he had heard of the 
bankruptey of a gentleman who had re- 
cently caused his summer residence at 
Fairport to be repainted, repapered and 
generally redecorated, regardless of ex- 
pense—* ma expense,” reflected Mr Red- 
horn bitterly. 

Nevertheless the bad debt was as noth- 
ing to his apprentice’s refusal of the in- 
vitation to tea. That had stabbed Joseph 
Redhorn, and at the end of an hour the 
wound rankled. Never before had the 
boy refused such an invitation, and it 
was only now that the middle-aged bach- 
elor realized how much it had meant to 
have the youngster sharing his evening 
meal in the past. 

“ A’ the same,” he told himself, “ it 
w’u’d never dae to let the laddie rin aff 
to sports when there’s work to be done. 
We eanna afford to offend a neweomer to 
Fairport. I'll jist ha’e to try an’ mak’ it 
up to him some ither wey. As for the 
sawmon-pink, that was a mere indiseree- 
tion. I daursay I did as bad when I was 
an apprentice. 1 hope I didna hurt the 
laddie’s feelin’s. I hope he isna broodin’ 
ower ma words.” 

At that moment, Willie, having bolted 
his tea, was engaged in a football match 
with other youths of the village. 

“Ay,” reflected Mr Redhorn, “ma 
tongue is ower quick wi’ satirical obser- 
vations. I maun eurb it.” 

He lit another cigarette and stirred the 
fire. The dross provided an effective ex- 
tinguisher, and eventually he boiled his 
kettle on wood. Fortunately, it was a 
warm summer evening, and the fire was 
not otherwise necessary. 

He made an indifferent meal—without 
opening the pot of “rhubarb ginger.” 
Afterwards he thought of going out, but 
sooh decided to pass the hours till bed- 
time with one of the penny novelettes of 
which he always kept a stock. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he was afraid he might meet 
his apprentice and the latter’s reproach: 
ful gaze. 

“T shouldna ha’e laid sie a heavy re- 
sponsibeelity on the laddie,’ he told 
himself. “Nae doot, at his age, I 
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w’w’d ha’e chose pea green for a kirk 
door.” 
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Reflections such as these considerably 
interrupted his enjoyment of a tale which 
in ordinary circumstances he would 
have found enthralling. Tonight, how- 
ever, he was somehow disposed to despise 
the hero and ignore the heroine’s many 
miseries, while the villain’s cold-blooded 
schemes of murder left him unmoved. 
In fact, he onee read halfway through 
a paragraph on the dietetic advantages 
of currants ere he realized that it was 
not a part of the story. And when the 
heroine exclaimed, “ Yours forever, Reg- 
inald!” he closed the booklet, saying, “ I 
wish I eould ha’e let the laddie gang to 
the sports.” 

It was not until he was in bed, a little 
after eleven, that the happy thought 
struck him. 

“if,” he considered, “if the sun ean 
rise aboot 3 a M, why no’ Joseph Rid- 
horn?” To which he added: “I wish I 
had an alarm clock.” 

Being without that useful artiefe, he 
relit his lamp, and read several novelettes. 
He also smoked too many cigarettes. 
But he was up at 3.30. 

When Willie reached the seene of his 
indiscreet labors at seven o’cloek—he 
was half an hour late—he found the 
meat safe no longer salmon-pink, and Mr 
Redhorn diligently applying white paint 
to the greenhouse. 

Mr Redhorn was inelined to be apolo- 
getic. 

“T had insomnia, Wullie,” he remarked, 
with a smile, the weariness of which 
struck even the boy. 

“Ts’t yer inside again?” said Willie. 
“W’'u’d ye no’ gang hame to yer bed, au’ 
let me pent the greenhoose ?” 

Mr Redhorn was touched. 

“T’m better workin’, Wullie. Tnsomnia, 
T should explain, has naethin’ to dae wi’ 
the organism o’ the interior. It’s purely 
moral, I hope ye'll never ken what it 
is. If ye like, ye ean bring me a tin o’ 
water frae the pump thonder—whieh re- 
minds me that the pump’s got to be pen- 
tit—for, to tell the truth, I smokit ower 
mony ceegaurettes last nieht. Never 
smoke ceegaurettes, Wullie, unless ye can 
dae it in moderation. An’ there’s no’ 
mony things a man ean dae in modera- 
tion, exeep’ work. Hoo dae ye like the 
meat safe noo?” 

“Tt’s gey ugly. But I suppose it'll 
be better wi’ the second coat,” said Willie 
grudgingly. 

“Tt’ll be as handsome a meat safe as 
ever ve seen,” replied Mr Redhorn, his 
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professional enthusiasm triumphing over 
all else. “ An’ noo I’m gaun to gi’e ye 
a holiday; an’ I hope ye’ll enjey the 
sports. Here’s a shillin’ to buy yer 
dinner. Eat. plenty, but refrain frae 
leemonade an’ ither gassifyin’ beverages.” 
The latter part of Mr Redhorn’s remarks 
was made to cover his confusion, for 
Willie’s visage betrayed considerable emo- 
tion. 

“Ha’e!” said the painter, holding out 
the coin. 

The boy shook his head. 

“T canna,” he said, in a low voice. 

Mr Redhorn was hurt. Was he never 
to be forgiven his observations of the 
previous evening? 

“Wullie,” he said slowly, “I want ye 
to help me till breakfast time; but efter 
that I want ve to gang to Ardmartin an’ 
see the sports.” 

Again Willie shook his head. “Tl 
help ye,” he muttered, and seized a pot 
and brush, “but I’m no’ gaun to Ard- 
martin.” 

“What wey that?” 

Getting no answer, the painter sighed 
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and resumed his work. Willie was not 
usually so changeable. 

There was a long silence. 

“Mr Ridhorn—please.” 

“What, Wullie?” 

“T—I meant to gang to Ardmartin the 
day. I—I meant to rin awa’ efter break- 
fast.” 

Mr Redhorn paused in his painting 
and rubbed His nose with his disengaged 
hand. 

“ Aw, did ye?” he said, very sadly. 
“T didna think ye w’u’d dae that to me, 
Laddie.” 

“T’ll d-d-dae onything ye like noo,” 
whispered the boy, “if—if ye’ll let me 
stop an’ help ye.” 7 

Mr Redhorn made no response. 

“ Please,” said Willie. 

“ Weel,” returned the painter at last, 
“T suppose I maun gi’e ye eredit for yer 
confession. Proceed wi’ yer pentin’, an’ 
V’ll think what’s to be done.” 

“Pinna gi’e me the kick,” the boy 
pleaded. 

“T’ll see,” said Mr Redhorn, well aware 
that he could never bring himself to dis- 


Then— 
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miss his apprentice. “ Tits! Laddie! ye’re 
pittin’ on the pent as if it was plaster!” 

“T canna help it,” replied Willie, with 
a sniff and a gulp. 

“Weel, weel,” said Mr Redhorn, who 
was near to gulping himself, “I forgi’e 
ye, Laddie, I forgi’e ye. An’ we'll say 
nae mair aboot it.” 

And neither they did, excepting to 
arrange to work very hard until noon, 
and then go to the Ardmartin sports to- 
gether. 

Which seems such a tame conclusion 
to the whole matter that perhaps an 
appendix may be added. 

Mrs Manson, the new owner of the 
greenhouse, meat safe and other items, 
duly arrived on Monday afternoon, and 
in the evening Mr Redhorn, accompanied 
by Willie, called to inquire whether his 
work had been satisfactory and, inci- 
dentally, to endeavor to obtain further 
business. 
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“Yes,” said the lady. “I am pleased 
with everything but the meat safe. I do 
wish you had not made it so dark. I 
may say I am partial to bright things— 
in fact, I like to have everything around 
me as cheerful as possible. Had I 
thought, I would have told you to paint 
the meat safe a light green, or a pretty 
pale blue, or even pink—anything bright 
is better than dark, you know. My last 
meat safe was pink, and looked charm- 
ing.” 


Master and apprentice walked a good 
part of the way home in silence. 
“ Wullie,” said Mr Redhorn at last, 


with great diffidence, “I’ve a question 
to ask ye. What did ye feel like daein’ 
when she said she preferred a pink meat 
safe?” 

Willie answered promptly: “I felt like 
handin’ her a bat on the nose.” 

It was one of the happiest moments of 
Joseph Redhorn’s life. 


Bobby’s Story 


HE author of the little tale which fol- 

lows is an eight-year-old boy. The 

manuscript arrived in the large, 
clear, pencil handwriting of the litile 
chap, who has but just taken his first 
lessons in spelling and writing. Perhaps 
his mother sent it, but never mind; the 
story speaks for itself and its import will 
not be lost upon the maternal and pa- 
ternal minds. 


Little Bobby 


Little Bobby was forbidden to go down 
buy the lake alas [unless] his father or 
mother was with him, for he was to lit- 
tle one day his mother said to him I am 
going away and I want you to stay in 
the yeard. Bobby promised his mother 
he would after she had gone Bobby 
looked over the fence and what did he 


see but a man with a monkey it was so 
furious that he forgot all about his 
mothers talk befour she went it had not 
bin an hour befour he heard his mother 
eall him now how could he get home 
so his mother could not see him then 
he thought of a way he could climb over 
the fence in a minute he was in his 
own yeard then he went up to the 
house when he got in where his mother 
was she was looking veary sadly he said 
what is the matter mamma _ where have 
you ben I’ve ben in the yeard why 1 
am afraid you have been down to the 
lake no mother I was in the barn play- 
ing with the eats you better go up in 
your room till you think all about it 
and then come down pretty soon Bobby 
came down are you ready to tell me all 
about it yes said Bobby and he told her 


all about it. 


Chapter XI 


A DESERTER 
N THE second morning after the 
evening Billy returned to 


camp and found himself fed as by 
ravens he arose while the dawn was still 
only a faint gray promise over the valley 
and made his way silently up the moun- 
tain. Jerry, the dog, commanded to go 
back and lie down, looked after his 
master with a wistful eye, then turned 
around three times and went to sleep 
again on the blanket Billy had vacated. 

Billy’s own eyes were heavy with sleep, 
but as he climbed they brightened. His 
thin, freckled face wore a look of sup- 
pressed excitement, and under his arm 
he carried the bean pot, covered with 
fresh strawberry leaves. Walking with 
the caution of an Indian stalker, he made 
a circle which brought him out a little 
above the terrace. Here he reconnoitered, 
crawling along upon his stomach until 
he could look down upon the green shel- 
ters Durand had made. In the gray light 
the camp lay in orderly quiet, the wood 
for the breakfast fire eut, the entire 
place as neat as Angelique’s own kitchen 
would have been. Billy clutched his bean 
pot and descended. He walked with elab- 
orate caution, holding his breath, his face 
puckered anxiously. But no one stirred, 
and he placed his burden safely upon the 
improvised table. Then he retreated as 
noiselessly as he had come. 

Just above the terrace was a ragged 
hemlock tree. With one last glance to 
make sure no one observed him, he 
swarmed up this tree and was lost to sight 
among its thick dark branches. 

The sun peeped over the mountain be- 
hind him and reddened the tops of the 
hills across the valley. He saw Durand 
come out of his tent with soap and towel 
and go off down the mountain for his 
plunge; and presently Angelique ap- 
peared. She laid the wood for the fire 
and then she, too, went away with the 
water pail in her hand. The boy in the 
tree hunched himself along his branch 
and sat watching with a gleeful grin 
for the last of the trio to appear. 
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When Jane stepped out of her tent he 
was certain she looked straight at the 
bean pot, and he hugged himself in antie- 
ipation of her surprise. But she walked 
absently to the edge of the terrace and 
stood looking down over the treetops, her 
eyes heavy as if she had not slept well 
and her expression far too sober for the 
glorious morning. It was only when 
she heard Durand returning that she 
turned with a start and saw Billy’s of- 
fering on the upturned box. She said 
good morning to Durand; and then, as 
if to hide her heavy eyes, she bent and 
lifted one of the green leaves which covy- 
ered the bean pot. 

“How delicious!” she eried. “ You 
must have been up early this morning, 
Captain ?” 

Durand came and looked down over 
her shoulder. “ Wild strawberries!” he 
exclaimed. “Did Angelique pick them?” 

But Angelique, coming up at that 
moment, disclaimed the credit. 

“Do you believe in fairies?” Durand 
laughed; and Jane, with one of the 
fragrant little berries at her lips, ex- 
claimed: “It was Billy! He must have 
come before we were up.” 

Up in his nest among the ragged hem- 
lock boughs Billy sunned himself in the 
warmth of their pleasure and approval. 
He drank in their praise with a passion- 
ate thirst, and he nearly fell from his 
perch in his endeavor not to miss a single 
precious word of commendation. He 
watched them cook their breakfast; and 
though his own stomach was an aching 
void, he stuck to his post until he saw his 
offering being eaten with the right degree 
of enthusiasm. Then, choosing a moment 
when the three were occupied, he slipped 
down on the off side of the tree and 
seuttled away to his own meager meal. 

He lay for a long time that morning 
with his eap pulled down over his eyes. 
The heat of the day began to penetrate 
even to the cool heart of the forest; the 
sun swung high through a burning sky; 
and from the valley road below a hot 
wind eaught up white spirals of dust. 
As the noonday sun began to pour down 
upon the lower end of the gulley the boy 
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moved to the shade of the pines above, 
but after a time he rose and roamed off 
vaguely in the direction of the trout 
stream, his hands in his pockets, his lips 
puckered to whistle a formless tune. 

At the lower pool Durand was fishing 
alone. He was making his easts in an 
apathetic manner, as if fishing without 
an audience was scarcely worth while. 
Onee he even neglected a _ promising 
strike through sheer indifference, and 
stood looking at the spot with an absent- 
minded stare. Billy, observing him from 
a covert of laurel, was nonplused when 
Durand, without having landed a single 
trout, reeled in his line and east himself 
down on a fallen tree, where he fell at 
once into a most uninteresting state of 
dreamy contemplation. Billy was bored. 
He wriggled noiselessly out of his hiding 
place and fared forth in quest of some 
excitement to still the feeling of dissat- 
isfaction which had possessed him all the 
morning since he had looked down upon 
the sociable breakfast table of the three 
grown-up people, whose movements were 
to him so inexplicable and yet so unex- 
pectedly interesting. 

He had grown, in spite of himself, 
to admire them. Under other conditions 
he would have been a slavish imitator 
of Durand. He never knew there were 
so many things a man could play at as 
well as a boy, and he had never seen a 
woman like Jane who fished and tramped 
the woods and laughed with the zest of a 
boy. There was beginning to tug at the 
bottom of his heart an idea that a boy 
might enjoy playing with these unusual 
grown-ups; but his experience with older 
people had made him cautious. He was 
not yet quite convinced of their good 
faith; but he was hungry for just the 
sort of companionship they seemed to 
offer. All that afternoon he skulked 
wistfully about their camp, keeping under 
cover, but panting to be discovered, to be 
offered once more the hand of amity 
whieh he had refused that day at the 
lower pool. 

He heard Jane decline to go fishing and 
he saw Durand start away into the woods 
alone after dinner, with an expression 
on his face which seemed to say: “T 
don’t understand you, young woman, and 
I’m not going to show that the fact 
hurts.” 

Jane herself strolled away in the op- 
posite direction when Durand had got out 
of sight, and Billy followed, walking on 
catlike feet through the woods above her, 
delighting in a game he was making up 
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as he went along. He saw her stop when 
she came to the sereened pool, which 
she had ealled the dryad’s bath. She 
sat down with her head between her 
hands, digging a little pit in the black 
loam with the toe of her boot, deeply 
plunged in thought. Billy lost interest 
in her after a few minutes of this and 
went off down the mountain to seek the 
company of Jerry and. Rastus. He saw 
her a half hour later making her way 
through the woods toward the east. She 
earried a small traveling bag and wore 
a hat, which struck him as a formality 
so unusual that he stared long after her. 
He could not know, of course, that she 
had taken the hat from concealment in a 
hollow stump and had hung her searlet 
tam-o’-shanter from a raspberry bush, 
where it now flouted itself, a lawless 
blossom in the green dimness of the 
forest. And to this tam-o’-shanter she 
had pinned a note. 

She had written it that morning, hav- 
ing spent half the night in composing it. 
“Dear Captain:” it began. (The be- 
ginning had been diffieult, but the “ Dear 
Captain” conquered because she loved 
the title.) “Dear Captain: I am home- 
sick for London. The desire of wander- 
ing is upon me again, and I am such a 
coward that I dare not face your scorn 
when I tell you that I really can’t stand 
the primeval any longer. So I am run- 
ning away. I shail walk down to the sta- 
tion at the Summit and eateh a train 
there. Send Angelique on to Penfield 
tomorrow, where she'll find a letter of 
instructions. I know you don’t need me 
any longer on Billy’s account, for you’ve 
won him already—the strawberries show 
that. You'll think I am a superficial 
trifler. Perhaps I am; but please believe 
that I shall never forget what you have 
taught me, never, never.” 

The ending of the note cost her a 
struggle. Should she say, “ Write to me,” 
or should she let it end like that, in the 
vague, so to speak? She summoned up 
her pride by a glanee back over the last 
three weeks. When had he shown her 
anything but a friendliness too frank and 
offhand to be mistaken for any tenderer 
feeling? To be sure, he had ealled her 
“Mate;” but that was his manner with 
the world, the effect of an unconventional 
nature. He had had infinite patience 
with her—but so had he with Angelique! 
He had once talked about himself—an 
unusual tribute, she knew, from a man 
of his stoic habit. But, after all, how 
far into his heart had he admitted her? 
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Not beyond the threshold, she told her- 
self—and ended her note primly, in a 
politely conventional key. 

She looked once down the length of the 
brave trout stream; and then she plunged 
with determination into the woods. She 
knew the general direction in which the 
logging road lay. If she kept her bear- 
ings in a straight line to the east she 
would come out on this road at a point 
about two miles above the railway sta- 
tion. From there it was an hour’s run 
to Penfield, and from Penfield that night 
she intended to take train for the city. 
Jane’s course might have been weak in 
logie, and not above a suspicion of cow- 
ardice, but it did not lack in determination. 

She made the first two miles of her 
journey unregardful of the wisdom of 
making haste slowly, and in consequence 
she dropped upon a log at the end of an 
hour and a half, very warm and dis- 
heveled, utterly weary and depressed. 
Every brier that plucked at her gown, 
every difficulty of the uncleared ground 
she struggled over, had seemed to urge 
her to turn about, to go back to the one 
3pot in the world which was home. With 
every rod she put between herself and 
it her heart grew heavier, her feet more 
leaden. 

As she took off her hat and settled her- 
self with a sigh to rest, she realized for 
the first time that the day had grown in- 
tensely warm. The trees seemed to pack 
themselves about her, close and hot. Not 
a breath stirred where she sat; but high 
up among the treetops a wind whistled. 
A bluish haze hung under the branches 
of the hemlocks and pines. It settled or 
lifted, according to that whistling gale 
in the treetops, but it never grew lighter. 
It seemed, in fact, even as she watched it, 
to thicken, like a blue twilight, and it 
brought with it a pungent, acrid odor. 
Vaguely unquiet, she arose and went on, 
aware that she was losing her sense of 
direction, but impelled to keep moving 
by a new uneasiness, She must reach the 
road before dark or spend the night in 
the woods. She felt no particular terror 
of the woods—she had learned her lesson 
from Durand too well for that—but as 
the curious blue twilight settled about 
her an unbearable loneliness beset her. 
She was losing confidence in her own 
judgment. She had felt that to run away 
was the only sensible course; but now, 
alone in the woods, already half aware 
that she had lost her way, she began to 
consider the matter with a less impetuous 
vision. 
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And thus she came at last fairly upon 
the question she had not allowed herself 
even to glance at during the last two 
miserable days. If she had stayed, if 
she had been brave enough.to face the sit- 
uation, could she have made John Du- 
rand care for her as she knew now she 
eared for him? 

Her eyes widened and her sensitive face 
flushed. To the depths of her being she 
was thrilled by a swift vision of the joy 
of life which might have been hers. 

“Tf I were like other women,” she 
thought; “if I had beauty, or wit, or 
distinetion, I should have stayed. But I 
am not even young. Men don’t fall in 
love with me—they’ve always been afraid 
of me, and I’ve never really cared before. 
But now my independence is only lone- 
liness, my cherished pride is bitterness. I 
have learned there is one thing in the 
world worth having—and I’ve missed it.” 

For a long time she sat with her face 
pressed between her hands, forgetful of 
everything except the tumultuous inner 
world which had opened to her. The 
shadows of the woods deepened until 
when she stood up to pursue her way 
again she walked in an unreal twilight 
as baffling as a heavy fog. The blue 
haze which she had noticed earlier thick- 
ened and the still heat became intolerable. 
Her throat was parched and her eyes 
smarted; but she pressed on, heedless of 
warning signs which a woodsman would 
have understood hours before. 

At last, just as the first sense of fear 
began to clutch her heart, she came out 
upon a winding corduroy road, which she 
recognized as the route they had followed 
under Henry’s guidance on their first 
trip into the woods. The railway should 
be not so far away down this road, she 
knew; and she began the descent with an 
immense relief of heart. 

Here in the road it was a little lighter, 
though the trees grew close and tall on 
either hand. She could breathe better; 
but she came to a stop before she had 
gone far, arrested by a sound high over 
her head. It seemed at first like the 
soughing breath of a steady wind; but, 
as she listened, she knew it was not the 
wind. She flung back her head, sniffing 
the air, awake at last, the color leaving 
her face. Then she gathered up her skirts 
and ran down the road to a point where 
it turned sharply to the right. 

Round this corner, not farther away 
than two city blocks, the road was lost 
in a welter of thick blue smoke. It 
eddied and swirled upward, to form above 
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the treetops a majestic black pall. And 
as it shifted it revealed, deep in the forest 
beyond, a little sinister heart of flame. 
Jane stood, blanched and staring. The 
whole forest below her was on fire. How 
long before that heart of flame would 
eat its way to where she stood? How 
long before it would reach the eamp she 
had left? 

As if by way of answer, she saw a little 
flame like a hungry tongue lick stealthily 
along the dry ground at the edge of the 
swirling smoke. It showed itself for 
an instant and then retreated; but high 
overhead a bright caseade of sparks fell 
among the erackling branches of a dead 
pine; and she knew that the seed of the 
“red flower” was being sown with a re- 
lentless swiftness. 

She turned and plunged into the for- 
est. “TI must get back to camp,” .she 
panted; “TI must find my way back. God 
show me the way, so that I ean warn 

The smoke was in her throat, wringing 
the tears from her eyes and filling the 
woods with an acrid gloom. She stumbled 
and fell, but she struggled to her feet 
with a sob which was half a laugh. She 
was thinking, not of her own danger just 
then, but that she was going back to hear 
herself called “ Mate” once more. 


Chapter XII 
THE RESCUE OF JANE 


It was at about four o’clock that Du- 
rand found fishing alone unbearable. 
He reeled in his line and started aim- 
lessly back up the mountain, keeping to 
the windings of the trout stream, quiet- 
ing his conscience with the intention of 
fishing when a likely pool presented 
itself, but walking with his glance roving 
off into the forest and a disconsolate 
slouch to his fine shoulders. 

He was vaguely dissatisfied with the 
world in general, and he laid it to the 
heat and the heaviness of the atmosphere. 
Once he stopped to sniff the air. 

“Tf we don’t have rain soon,” he re- 
flected, “ there’s going to be trouble from 
someone’s fire.” 

He forgot this idea immediately, for 
he was wondering why Jane had lost her 
interest in fishing; why she had been 
abstracted with him and short with Ange- 
liqne for two days. He puzzled over 
these manifestations of the eternal fem- 
inine, though he could not have told why 
he so concerned himself with the vagaries 
of Jane. But he knew that the fishing 
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was not what it had been; the woods 
were empty and time lagged. He was of 
two minds whether to walk over the ridge 
to the logging camp or go back down the 
mountain and seek masculine sympathy 
at Billy’s hands. In the meantime he 
continued to moon indifferently along the 
banks of the stream; and thus he came 
presently upon the dryad’s pool and 
Jane’s tam-o’-shanter flaming forth from 
its berry bush. 

The note pinned conspicuously to it 
arrested his attention at onee. He leaped 
across the stream, unpinned the square 
of paper and stood frowning down at it. 
He crushed it in his hand after the first 
reading of it; then he sat down and 
spread it out again upon his knee, where 
he stared at it with a face of bewilder- 
ment. 

He remained so quiet for such a long 
time that a woodpecker resumed work on 
the tree trunk just behind him and a 
gauzy-winged “darning needle” flew 
down upon Jane’s note. Then he stood 
up with a laugh which had a bitter note 
in it. 

“Well, that’s ended,” he remarked to 
the fleeing woodpecker. “Someway I 
didn’t think she was that kind. I thought 
she was big enough to be happy with the 


big things. But you never ean tell. I’m 
glad I found ont before I—” 
He did not finish the sentence. He had 


the stoic’s habit of shying away from the 
secret places of his own soul; and he 
would not acknowledge, even to himself, 
that Jane’s desertion was as a knife in 
his heart. He went on to camp and 
showed the note to Angelique, who ac- 
cepted the situation with a dramatic 
astonishment and a despairing gesture 
which said she gave them both up. 

“ But, M’sien!” she cried when she had 
got all she could out of Durand’s stony 
face, “ she will be lost, alone in the forest! 
Does not M’sien think so?” 

Durand stared at her anxiously. “T 
hadn’t thought of that. I believe you'd 
better give me a bite to eat and then I'll 
strike out for the Summit to make sure 
she’s caught her train. Of course, if Miss 
Merriman wants to get back to civiliza- 
tion,” he added with dignity, “I shouldn’t 
think of stopping her.” 

Angelique wrung her hands; but she 
gave him some supper, hovering near him 
with a face of woe. She knew in her 


Gallic heart there was something griev- 
ously wrong, and was more depressed by 
a sentimental apprehension than by actual 
fear for Jane’s safety. 
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“Tt will be dark before I’m _ back, 
Angelique,” said Durand. “You won't 
be afraid? Keep the fire up for com- 
pany, and turn in when you're sleepy.” 

He had his hand on the lantern and 
in another moment would have disap- 
peared into the woods, when he straight- 
ened himself and stood alert, listening. 
Someone was hurrying with unguarded 
haste down the mountain. Above the 
terrace there was a crashing through the 
undergrowth, and the next instant Billy 
dropped down to their level from the 
twilight of the woods above. He stood 
breathlessly looking from one to the other, 
his blue eyes dilated and dark from ex- 
citement. 

“Well, Billy,” said Durand; 
seem to be in a hurry. 
we can do for you?” 

Billy swallowed hard and twisted his 
hands together. “Say, the woods are on 
fire,” he said, “from the Summit up to 
the first skidway. The fellows up at the 
logging eamp told me to light out. 
They’re all gone to fight the fire. I 
thought I'd tell you—” 

He stopped with a gulp, for Durand’s 
hands were gripping his shoulders and 
Durand’s eyes were blazing into his. 

“Are you sure? Are you sure?” he 
was saying, hoarsely. 

The boy nodded with a frightened 
face. “ The fellows said it won’t get here 
unless the wind changes; but it’s got to 
the road, an’ the station at the Summit 
is gone, long ago.” 

Durand leaped for the lantern. “TI 
might have known it!” he groaned. 
“T’ve smelled smoke all day—and she’s 
gone to the Summit!” 

From his head to his feet a sudden 
’ weakness swept over him, shaking him 
horribly. He had had a swift vision of 
Jane in peril, and his heart stood still 
within him. Then he flung back his head 
and his eyes gleamed. 

“You stay here,” crisply, to Angelique. 
“On no account leave camp until I come 
back. I’m going to find Miss Jane. 
Remember, don’t leave camp.” 

He took a stride into the woods, but 
Billy was at his heels before he left the 
terrace. 

“She didn’t go that way,” the boy said; 
“T saw her. She cut down the mountain 
towards the ravine. Say, ean’t I go 
along? I can help you hunt for her—I 
know the woods—” 

The man looked down into the eager 
face of the boy. Then he went back to 
his tent and got a second lantern. 
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“Billy,” he said, “I’m going to need 
you. You and I have got to find her. 
Do you see? We've got to find her.” 

The boy nodded and took the lantern. 
Without more words they plunged into 
the woods. Half a mile from camp they 
separated. They were to work in parallel 
lines toward the ravine, a mile and a half 
away. 

“You'll do your best, Billy?” said 
Durand. 

“ Aw, sure I will!” was all from Billy; 
but there was the look of a eonqueror 
en his freckled face. Durand saw his 
light go jigging down through the woods 
before he himself turned to his task. 

An hour later he came out at the edge 
of the ravine; and in a few minutes he 
saw Billy’s lantern below him, coming 
up through the woods. Down the boy’s 
face little rivulets of perspiration coursed, 
and he was panting for breath. The 
hoarseness of his voice proved that he 
had called out as Durand had told him 
to do every few yards. 

“ Well, old chap,” said Durand to the 
boy, gravely, as one man to another, 


“she’s not this side the ravine. She 
must have got much farther than I 


thought before she diseovered the fire. 
Then she turned back, of course, and she’s 
serewhere between here and the road.” 

The boy was for going on with him 
around the mountain towards the road. 
But Durand had seen the blue haze thick- 
ening with every rod they covered, and 
he had ‘smelled the inereasing pungency 
of the hot wind which had shifted toward 
them. 

“No, Billy,” he said; “ you are to stay 
here and patrol the length of the ravine. 
She may come along while I’m gone, and 
if she does you are to tie this handker- 
chief to the limb of that dead pine, and 
then take her straight back to camp. 
You must eall out for her, now and then. 
And don’t forget, I depend on you to 
watch for her with all your eyes, do you 
see?” 

The boy was plainly of the stuff that 
good soldiers are made from. He hated 
being left behind, but he grasped his 
lantern firmly; and the last glimpse Du- 
rand had of him he was pacing the edge 
of the ravine, a proud and watchful 
figure. 

Hatless, without a eoat, with his flannel 
shirt open at the throat, Durand made his 
way through the woods, over almost the 
same ground Jane had traversed a few 
hours before, to the corduroy road which 
twisted away down the mountain to the 
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Although a thick darkness had 


Summit. 
settled down upon the woods, he never 


stumbled nor hesitated. He swung him- 
self over fallen logs, through the 
pathless undergrowth, with a lithe eager- 
ness which had in it something of the 
concentration of a hunting animal. His 
face was expressionless; but his eyes 
glowed with widened pupils, and there 
was not a clump of ferns, a shadowy 
stump or the darker shadow of a mossy 
hollow that eseaped their serutiny. At 
frequent intervals he stopped and called; 
but nothing answered him save a faint 
sound like the rushing of a steady wind 
high above his head. 

At the road he stopped with an involun- 
tary flinging up of one arm over his head. 
Between him and the fire there was only 
a thin belt of timber, and toward the 
stars a mighty pillar of black smoke was 
ascending. 

“My God!” he said. Then he added— 
and it was a prayer—“ Send she never 
went down that road!” 

Upward along the road he searched for 
half a mile; then he turned back into the 
woods, facing toward the ravine. 
face had settled into strange lines; his 
mind settled likewise into one iterated 
idea: he must find her or lose the most 
precious thing life had ever offered him. 
Earlier in the search his brain had 
worked with an intense activity; it seemed 
to him he had reviewed every moment %7 
the time since he had first seen her look- 
ing down at him over the railing of the 
steamer; he had heard her voice; he had 
seen her changing face in many moods. 

But now he had only one idea: to find 
her. And in him something fiereely prim- 
itive seemed to awaken, to lend him a 
finer instinct for the fight. It came to 
him suddenly that she would in all prob- 
ability work upward through the forest, 
since the fire was below, and would thus 
have eseaped his line of search. 

He began to climb, thrusting aside 
tangled brush and bracken, and in ten 
minutes he had stumbled upon a small 
black traveling bag, a bag which bore 
the searlet and white sticker of some con- 
tinental hotel. He caught it up to him 
with a short laugh; and then he leaped 
upon a log and ealled: “Jane! Oh, 
Mate, where are you?” 

Any other ear than his own would not 
have heard her answer; but he heard it, 
very faint, a quavering, far-off, “ Here I 
am, Captain!” 

He went to her so straight through the 
darkness that she had only to eall to him 
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once more, before he came upon her. Th, 
the upward striking light of the lantern 
she had a glimpse of something savagely 
triumphant in his face as he seized her 
shoulders. 

“What did you mean by running away 
from me?” he demanded, hoarsely. “ You 
might have been lost! Do you know what 
that would have meant to me?” 

He shook her by the violence of his 
grip on her shoulders; she had never 
heard such intensity in any voice before; 
she knew that through the darkness he 
was looking at her with exulting eyes. 

“Would you have cared?” she whis- 
pered. 

For an instant he stood silent before 
her. Then suddenly, with a wordless ery, 
he swept her from her feet and held her 
in his arms, straining her to him, pouring 
out his heart in broken words. 

“Would I have cared? Don’t you 
know that I love you? I’d have gone 
down into the fire to look for you! I love 
you....IJ’m going to tell you it this 
once... this is my moment. Tomor- 
row you will go your own way, but to- 
night I’ve found you. I’ve earned the 
right to tell you I love you... love 

He felt ker slender figure grow limp 
in his arms. and he tymrd the light 
upon her face. It droopcu, white with 
closed eyes, against the rough bark of the 
tree behind her. With a ery of contri- 
tion he carried her to where a giant pine 
lay stretched along the ground, and 
placed her gently upon it with her back 
to a vine-covered stump. 

“ Jane, dear little Jane, forgive me!” 
he cried. “TI was beside myself with the 
joy of finding you again. Forgive me, 
little Mate; forget what I said. Come, 
look at me, or I’ll believe you’re angry.” 

Jane did not look at him; in the dark- 
ness her face gleamed white against the 
vine behind her. But her voice, very 
small and uncertain, came to him, pres- 
ently: “I—I don’t want to forget, 
please !”” 

There was an interval of silenee, as 
if he found it difficult to believe that he 
had heard aright. Then he said, in a 
eareful and deliberate voice: “ Will you 
please say that again?” 

But suddenly Jane’s hands flew to her 
face. “Ah, why did you find me?” she 
exclaimed, passionately; and _ stopped, 
while he leaned towards her, straining his 
eyes to read her face. 

“ Didn’t you want me to find you?” he 
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asked her, in a low voice. “ Didn’t you, 
Jane? I want the truth, now. I love 
you, and I want the truth. Why did you 
leave me, Jane?” 

“T didn’t know—I didn’t think you 
could care,’ she whispered. Her voice 
wavered into a tremulous laugh. “ I— 
I am not young, you see, or pretty, or 
any of those things—” 

She did not finish the sentence, for 
John Durand had put a masterly hand 
over her lips. “Don’t!” he said. “To 
me you are the most beautiful woman in 
the world. I have thought so ever since 
that day on the steamer when I saw pity 
in your eyes. I know I loved you that 
day on the hillside when I saw tears 
there! Pretty—young! Why, you are 
the most exquisite woman I have ever 
known. I want to guard you from un- 
happiness, to keep you from loneliness, 
to love you all your life!” 

His voice broke. He held out his arms 
to her longingly. In the darkness their 
hands met, hungrily, as voyagers come 
home at last. 

Through the tops of the trees above 
them the sky was lighted for an instant by 
a flash of crimson light. Durand sprang 
to his feet and drew her up beside him. 

“ We must get on,” he said. “ It looks 
as if the fire had reached the bend. And 
I forgot Billy. He’s patrolling the 
ravine, looking for you.” 

“Billy! Looking for. me!” she cried, 
happily. “Then he’s come over to the 
enemy ?” 

“Te has,” said Durand; “but honor- 
ably. He’s a man and a brother, is 
Billy.” 

They saw him by the light of his lan- 
tern before he knew they were near. He 
was marching faithfully up and down his 
assigned beat, and even as they stopped 
to watch him he ealled out for Jane as 
Durand had bidden him. 

Jane’s hand went over her heart. 
“ Oh, it hurts me here!” she said. “ I’ve 
been alone so long, and now I have two 
to love!” 

“Til promise not to be jealous of 
Billy,” said Durand; “for, some way, I 
suspect I’m going to think a lot of that 
boy myself.” 

Jane brushed his shoulder with her 
cheek. “I understand,” she said; and 
they went on. 

Billy’s face was full of embarrassed 
pleasure as he saw them coming; but he 
only said: “I got to go back, now. 
Rastus and Jerry ain’t had any supper.” 

But Jane put out her hand. “ Please 


wait for me, Billy. I’m almost tired 
out. The captain can help me on one 
side, and if you'll just lend me your 
shoulder on the other I think I can man- 
age to get back to camp.” 

The boy’s face flushed with pride. He 
placed himself beside her, and all the way 
back to eamp he walked carefully with 
his shoulder stiffened to her hand, silent, 
but in the depths of him elate and proud. 
When they reached a point where they 
could see Angelique’s fire through the 
trees he would have gone on down the 
mountain to his own camp, but Jane kept 
her hand on his shoulder. 

“Why, Billy, you’re coming home with 
us, aren’t you? Angelique will have 
something for us to eat—why, you’re 
one of the old guard, now, you know!” 

He stuck his fists in his pockets unde- 
cidedly; cast a wistful eye at the distant 
eamp fire and dug at the ground with an 
embarrassed toe. Durand understood his 
difficulty. 

“We want Rastus and Jerry, too, you 
know. Go down and bring them up. 
We'll have one last feast, for I think 
we'll all have to move out of this before 
many hours. Get along with you, Billy, 
and don’t be late for supper.” 


The boy grinned at them faintly, but 
gratefully. He said, “ Well, mebbe I 
will,” and walked away with a fine air of 


deliberation. But they heard his feet 
skipping and hurrying joyously when he 
had got out of sight, and they knew he 
would not be long away. 

Jane and Durand stopped at the edge 
of the terrace and looked down at the 
fire-lighted camp. 

“We've come home, haven’t we?” she 
said, softly. “ And we’ve brought Billy!” 

He put an arm about her shoulder and 
they confronted Angelique. She rose 
from brooding over an ambrosial pot of 
black bean soup. 

“ Ah, mes enfants!” she cried to them; 
and then, to Durand: “ You’ve brought 
her back!” 

She eaught sight of their faces, and of 
the arm about Jane’s shoulders. A gleam 
came into her round brown eyes. She 
rocked her own arms ecstatically. 
“Didn’t I tell you that M’sien is strong 
as an angel?” she remarked slyly to Jane. 

And Jane nodded. “But you didn’t 
foresee this, did you, Angelique?” 

Angelique looked from one rapturous 
face to the other, and assumed the air of 
a Gallie sibyl. 

“ But, certainly!” she said. 

(The end) 
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Bachelors—Why 


Views of Five Hundred of Them on the Income Needed 
for Matrimony and the Fitness of the Girls 


HE salary needed by a likely young 
man before he ean safely embark 
upon the sea of matrimony varies— 

according to the testimony of five hun- 

dred young bachelors all over the United 

States, recorded last month under the 

above heading—from $500 a year to $15,- 

000. The average of the sums given by 
the five hundred men is $2,439.40. The 

girls of today are not properly trained 
for matrimony: this was the verdiet of 
about half of the five hundred, who 
rushed—or walked—into this valley of 
controversy. 

The diseussion so interestingly begun 
last month, the fruits of a national in- 
quiry, is continued herewith, the answers 
given by the five hundred bachelors to 
other questions being collated and con- 
densed for the reader. These questions, 
as will appear, related chiefly to the busi- 
ness girl, her fitness for wifehood and 
her attitude toward marriage, and the at- 
tractions of club life to young men. The 
answers will be found, on the whole, to 
take a broad view of the question, and in 
some instanees to go deeply into the ehar- 
acter and motives of the human heart. 

Girls, do you agree to all that is said 
here? Or to all that was said last month? 
If not, write freely and frankly, and 
without delay, to the Editor, stating 
your views. A cireular letter has been 


sent to a limited number of young 
women, asking opinions concerning the 
utterances of the young men in last 
In order that there may 


. 


month’s issue. 


for Household Management 


(Conclusion of the Inquiry begun in the March number] 


be as little delay as possible in getting 
at “the other side” of the question, let- 
ters must reach the Editor very soon. 


Business Girls as Wives 


One question in* our bachelor inquiry, 
the last in order, but by no means the 
least in interest and importance, was as 
follows : 

“Do the business girls you know live 
better upon their own salaries than you 
could hope to support them?” 

One hundred bachelors replied emphat- 
ieally and indignantly, “No.” Thirty- 
seven others, granting that their business- 
girl friends are living better just at 
present than men could support them, 
stoutly maintain that this is but a tem- 
porary condition of affairs. 

Conspicuous by their absence, for the 
most part, are the bachelors who have 
answered this question with an uneondi- 
tional, unequivocal “ Yes.” 

As to the desirability of the business 
girl and her “ fitness” as a wife, there 
are as many different opinions as there 
are bachelors in the United States. Fol- 
lowing are as many of these opinions as 
space will allow in this symposium: 

“No, not better than I ean hope to 
support them,” is a terse but uneompro- 
mising reply. 

“T do not want a business girl. I want 
a home builder instead,” says a young 
man who thinks one is not compatible 
with the other. 

A Massachusetts man believes that “ as 
401 
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a rule the girls who are in business know 
the value of money and expect less (and 
deserve more) than the pe tes of the 
rich.” 

“The majority of the business girls I 
know live at home and pay a very small 
board bill, leaving a comfortable balance 
for clothes and little luxuries which would 
have to be materially reduced if they 
were to marry me,” is the frank declara- 
tion of a Springfield (Mass) man. 

“Every husband,” says a_ bachelor, 
“has a natural pride in being able to 
provide better for his wife than she could 
for herself. Any other feeling on the 
part of the wife lessens her respect.” 

“There are many that do live better 
than we could support, them,” is a con- 
fession from Montelair, N J; “and for 
this one reason the girls whose ages range 
from twenty to twenty-five keep a fellow 
guessing. My girl friends are good pro- 
viders and bread winners.” 

“The average business girl has, to me, 
always been an object of pity. No mat- 
ter what line of business she enters she 
cannot preserve all her womanly graces 
or dignity.” So a bachelor from Youngs- 
town, O, epitomizes business girls. 

“T think so, but I am positive they 
are better companions for men than girls 
who do not know the real value of a dol- 
lar.” So speaks a champion of the busi- 
ness girl from Washington, D C. 

“When I marry a woman it will be 
hecause T hope to support her better than 
she can support herself.” This from 
Westboro, Mass. 

A decidedly practical view of the sub- 
ject is the following from Hartford, Ct: 
“As to marrying a girl who has been 
accustomed to earning ample spending 
money, I think the chances are that when 
she has a home of her own she will take 
less interest in her clothes and prefer to 
use what money she has for the house or 
the children. There is one great advantage 
about marrying a girl who has had a 
salary for a while: a man feels that if 
he died before he was able to provide 
for her properly she’d be fitted to do 
something to help herself. Then, too, 
she’d be more apt to know how to take 
care of what little money he did leave 
her than a girl who had had no business 
experience.” 

“The real business girls are saving, 
as are the business men,” says a New 
Haven man. 

“No—bnt other qualities equal, these 
girls are best prepared to appreciate a 
home of their own, however modest it 
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may be,” is a Philadelphian’s opinion. 

“T know no business girls,” asserts one 
man, and according to the following ex- 
tract from his answers to our questions 
he is unfortunate: “I believe the girl 
who would make the best wife is the one 
who has earned her living. She has a 
truer appreciation, not only of money, but 
of everything in life. She knows some- 
thing of the odds a man is up against 
and would appreciate what a home stands 
for.” 

“T don’t know many business girls,” 
says a Massachusetts man, “ but as a rule 
they do not live better than I could hope 
to support them, that is, if my salary 
were sufficient to justify me in asking 
them. I do not know any business girls 
who have become so interested in a 
career that they would reject marriage on 
principle. Most of them have taken up 
teaching because of reduced cireum- 
stances in the home, that they might pay 
in part or entirely for their own support. 
I think if they found a man they liked 
sufficiently well, they would be as will- 
ing to marry as others. 

“In Western cities it is different. 
There girls take up some business simply 
because they want to, and many girls who 
have no need whatever of working take 
up stenography and similar pursuits. I 
do not think the simple facet that a girl 
works for her living makes her less likely 
to marry the man she wants to, although 
it may give her greater freedom to op- 
pose the old maxim, ‘Better married 
poorly than not married at all.’” 


Marriage Versus Club Life 


The following question was put to our 
bachelor constituency: 

“ Does club life appeal more strongly 
to you [than married life] on account of 
the present high cost of living?” 

And what did they say? To a seant 
forty who sing the praises of elub life, 
nearly two hundred allege a decided pref- 
erence for the home. The points made in 
favor of the club are its amusements, 
comforts and, most of all, freedom; 
upon the other side are advocated the 
companionship and inspiration of the 
home. 

The cost of living is not a factor, it 
seems, which will fill the clubs at the sac- 
rifice of homes, for even the most loyal 
ony isan of club life admits that paying 

s own grocery bills would undoubtedly 
be cheaper. The sides the bachelors have 
taken upon the question quoted will be 
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seen by the following statements, taken, 
word for word, from their answers: 

“ Despite the high cost of living,” says 
a New York “ bachelor of society,” “ elub 
life offers little inducement to single men 
on small incomes. A man ean just as 
well afford to get married as to live 
at a club. One has to spend money which 
he cannot afford. If he does not so spend 
money, he is set down as stingy or un- 
sociable, and thus loses the very element 
of comradeship he comes to the club to 
find.” 

“Club life is certainly the most ex- 
pensive kind of living, to my mind, and 
I don’t think the cost would be taken 
into consideration if one could have home 
cooking,” comes from Springfield, Mass, 
the so-called City of Homes. 

“A bachelor who has once lived in a 
well-run elub: could never be satisfied to 
change.” This from one of the minority. 

A New York City man is of another 
opinion. “ Home life,” he says, “ even 
though by necessity humble in the begin- 
ning, would appeal more strongly than 
elub life, notwithstanding the fact that I 
am a college man, fond of, and used to, 
a great deal of male eompanionship.” 

Brief but expressive is this sentence 
from a Californian: “ Better meals, more 
sanitation, better and prompter service, 
more liberty and no seolding, in a elub.” 

“Men to whom elub life has an appeal 
will find that appeal still strong after 
marriage,” is a warning from Coneord, 
Mass. 

“Tt is true,” says one philosophic 
bachelor, “that a fellow lives in fine 
style at his elub; but, after all, what is 
there in it? He meets some good fellows, 
and that is pleasant, but there come all 
too often times of discouragement, when 
a man wants someone who will share his 
troubles with him, and sympathize with 
him, and give him good counsel. Try to 
take any of your elub mates into your 
confidence at such times, and what do 
you get? ‘Tell your troubles to a police- 
man,’ they say. ‘We have troubles of 
our own.’ Or else they get up and leave, 
or they look injured. 

“One is weleome at the elub only when 
ye wears a smile. No, the elub is all 
right so far as food and comfort of body 
zo, but that is as far as it is of any use. 
A home is a place that gives these com- 
forts, and love and sympathy as well. 
The elub can never do this. The man of 
deep feelings, therefore, had better avoid 
the club. It is fit only for vapid triflers.” 
“Tf T find matrimony iv mv own ease 
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to be as I conceive it should be, and as 
I hope it will be, [ will have no use for 
club life’ is a bit of optimism from 
Pittsburg. 

“If a man made himself as pleasant 
at home as he is required to be at his 
elub, his home would be more attractive 
to him,” says a New York City bachelor; 
“but I still believe that elub life is not 
altogether unworthy. A man ean find 
pleasure or excitement or rest at his elub, 
and if he is tired and does not wish to 
talk he is let alone there. That’s more 
than I ean say for the usual home life.” 

A Youngstown (O) man is less lenient. 
“(Club lite,” he says, “ appeals to the man 
whose youth has been spent in loafing in 
front of the drug store.” 

“A man will be much more willing to 

stay at home if he knows he ean go to 
his elub whenever he pleases and not be 
nagged for his natural desire to mix 
sometimes with his fellow-men.” These 
words from a New York City man, who 
evidently believes a “little of both” 
elub and home not incompatible. 
_ “ve lived in a club for some time,” 
says a Milwaukee representative. “TI 
know something of home life. The former 
is more comfortable, but commend me to 
the latter. It has its eompensations.” 

“Clubs and bachelor apartments make 
it so comfortable for the averge young man 
of even less than a $1,500-a-year ineome 
in New York or Brooklyn that the decided 
temptation is for every man to remain 
single,” is one of the many answers which 
indieate that New York City has reduced 
elub life to a science. 

“No, IT am not satisfied with bachelor- 
hood. I want the companionship of a 
woman who is interested in me and in my 
work. I believe T could do better work 
if I had sueh inspiration. Each year I 
feel that the impersonal life of the board- 
ing house, the elub or hotel is making 
me ealloused.” <A strong point for fem- 
ininity! 

“Bachelordom is alluring. It is, of 
course, hollow. The fear of a friendless 
old age doubtless leads many to marry.” 
This rather cynical view comes from 
Uniontown, Pa. 

“There is little doubt as to the pref- 
erence of the average young man for 
home life over elub life,” admits a young 
elubman. “Of course, like other ani- 
mals, young men like to go about and 
graze sometimes; but if it came to a 
question as to which should be eut out 
entirely I believe that the hearthstone 
would win in a walk.” 
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The Club Principle Wrong 
By Berkshire 


Does club life appeal to me? Not a 
bit of it, no matter what the cost of living. 
It really strikes me as rather humorous 
that it should be mentioned in the same 
sentence with economy, for in my humble 
opinion elub life is most extravagant in 
both time and money. 

If a man’s life is business, and his busi- 
ness is drudgery, and his chief aim out- 
side of working hours is to get even with 
the world for that drudgery which has been 
foreed upon him, then for that man a club 
is a nice little place for him to play and 
forget the terrible injustices that the world 
has heaped upon him. There he can poke 
ivory balls and fling varnished paste- 
board, and eat and drink amid luxurious 
surroundings that tickle his vanity, and, 
perhaps, give him a sense of social stand- 
ing. 

Of course club life has its real advan- 
tages, but a club is so persistently used to 
while away the time that the real life of 
good fellowship seems to die out of it. 
I have never had any great experience 
with club life, but the average club, the 
social club, has never had any strong ap- 
peal. Men seem to endure rather than 
enjoy one another there and their best 
times seem to be about the eating tables. 

I should prefer to think that so-called 
elub life helps man but little in physical, 
intellectual or spiritual growth. I believe 
that a man may enjoy his friends in some 
better way, and that the influence of club 
life is to stultify that idealism in his 
nature which is always willing to lead 
him to a higher plane of understanding 
and power, and if he is not working for 
something better, he is drifting backward. 
I should prefer a day’s tramp with a 
half dozen friends to ten nights in a 
elub room, and a good stiff gymnasium 
class to nightly practice with a billiard 
ene. 

But to return to the subject: I sup- 
pose you are trying to find out if elub 
life looks cheaper than married life. I 
really don’t know, but I should imagine 
that club life would inerease the ordinary 
expenses of bachelor existence about one- 
half, and just about double the bachelor’s 
selfishness and complacent satisfaction 
with himself. But if I had to do one of 
two things—marry on $2,000 a year, or 
fall into the elub-life rut—I would marry 
for principle if not for love. 
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Leaving a Happy Home 


There is one question upon whieh there 
is substantial unanimity among our five 
hundred bachelor friends. Here is the 
query which was propounded: 

“ Do you believe it essential to the hap- 
piness of a newly married couple that the 
wife shall have approximately the com- 
forts and luxuries of the parental home? 
Are such comforts and luxuries gener- 
ally greater than a young husband can 
provide at the present salaries and cost 
of living?” 

The comforts and luxuries of the 
parental home are considered unneces- 
sary and greater than a young husband 
can provide. As to whether the young 
women would agree with them upon this 
point, most of the bachelors confess 
frankly that they are completely at sea. 
A few who. have both courage and con- 
victions have made statements similar to 
the first quotation following: 

“* They say’ that many young women 
are willing to forego these pleasures when 
they hear the strains of the Lohengrin 
wedding march played by a eapable or- 
ganist or pianist.” 

“T do not consider parental home eom- 
forts a necessity; unfortunately the girls 
mostly do. These luxuries are certainly 
greater than a man up to thirty-five or 
forty ean provide.” 

“That wife is not worth while who 
cannot put up with certain ineonven- 
iences,” says a Westerner. “In the ma- 
jority of eases the young wife has to do 
so.” 


“The young husband, urless he starts 
with some of the parental eash stowed 
away, cannot hope to furnish the luxuries 
the girl has been accustomed to for some 


time after his marriage. His stinted 
resources must be taken as a matter of 
course. The girl undoubtedly has had 
the benefit of years of industry on the 
part of her parents, while her new-found 
better half is just beginning to get some 
for himself and others. Present salaries 
do not average as well on the whole for 
the young man as the income of the par- 
ents. The uselessness of competition is 
obvious.” These ideas emanate from 
Springfield. 

“All depends upon the parties in- 
volved. However, I do think a good per- 
centage of the girls today expeet it, or 
at least all the comforts and 99% per 
cent of the luxuries.” 

“T cannot see the necessity of afflicting 
a wife with hardships and trials at the 
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outset which are usually imposed on an 


apprentice. It may be good business 
training to make a young man learning 
any trade buck up against the stiff prop- 
ositions of his calling in order to toughen 
him for a career, but when a woman first 
becomes a wife I think she is entitled 
to have as many of the hard places made 
smooth as possible.” 

“The whole tendency of the day seems 
for the young men and women to begin 
life where their parents leave off. They 
want to set up housekeeping with silver 
and solid mahogany when, perhaps, the 
parents have purehased theirs only ten 
years back.” 


Educate the Heart 
By a Springfield Man 


The inference is possible from my 
answers to your questions that young 
men of my class do not get married be- 
cause we cannot afford it. Perhaps we 
cannot, but that intensely practical eon- 
sideration is not the paramount ene that 
shapes ow course and compels us to re- 
main as we are. Romantic idealists do 
not attack the question of matrimony 
with a careful weighing of material evi- 
dences and a close system of reasoning, 
nor do we try to pare down original 
estimates like a contractor figuring on 
a construction job. Such mental proe- 
esses in connection with the diseussion 
of matrimony are as inconsistent as an 
attempt to reconcile our religious faith 
with a rational scheme of the universe. 

Marriage with poor people is an in- 
stinet; with the middle elass it is a pros- 
pect; with the wealthy, thanks to flexible 
divoree courts, it is a habit. Somewhere 
between these castes we belong, hold- 
ing the theory that marriage is an ideal. 
How often ideals are asymptotes, to be 
met only at infinity! The difficulty lies 
in our continued postponement of the 
consummation. 

Among the factors that make for delay 
are the ease with which one today can 
get a college education, the facility for 
travel to supplement that education, the 
lure of the big city’s glamour inviting fre- 
quent visits there, the possibility of en- 
joying the agreeable society of women 
without imposing on ourselves, aceord- 
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ing to the present formal code, any 
serious or permanent obligations, and the 
whole gamut of modern social organiza- 
tion which makes the independent bach- 
elor’s life a round of pleasure that is 
incompatible with the domestie coneept 
of married life. Our so-called “ bohe- 
mian” instincts make us feel that we 
would linger a little longer in our happy 
state, reserving for a more mature age 
the quiet home life suggested by matri- 
mony. Obviously the continuance of the 
rejuvenating attractions delays the serious 
consideration of our nuptial day until 
deerepitude destroys our chances. 

The preventive of this lies not in lower 
cost of living, but in a spiritual regen- 
eration that will make the love of woman 
not a mere abstract ideal which inspires 
literature, drama and music, but a vital- 
izing foree in our lives. Love is capable 
of that, else it could not have the tre- 
mendous appeal which makes art so near 
to life. Our pleasures, no matter how 
philosophical and refining they may be, 
are usurping energies that should be 


_directed toward making us better and 


more useful citizens. We are educating 
our head and our hand, but not our 
heart. 


The Minister’s Wife 
By a Young Clergyman P 


It is difficult to find a girl who has 
the proper qualifications for a minister’s 
wife. There is so much more demanded 
of her than other women. She must be 
a person who is lovable and well liked 
by all the people as well as by her hus- 
band. She must be a helper in the home, 
a companion and counselor for her hus- 
band. She must be able to keep her 
affairs and seerets to herself. 

Many girls, realizing the responsibility 
and publicity of the position as a min- 
ister’s wife, have no desire for it, or are 
fearful to undertake it. 

1 know there are a number of girls, 
both young and old (all ages) that | could 
have but for the asking, but in the first 
place they do not, according to my judg- 
ment, meet the requirements for a sue- 
cessful minister’s wife; and in the seeond 
place, my income does not, at present, 
warrant such a venture. 
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Part IV 


When the girls at the office were told the 
next day 

Of Melissa’s engagement to Perey MeRae, 

They said, as they whispered around in 
the hall, 

“Melissa Clarissa does surely beat all!” 


They said “Gracious sakes!” and they 
said “ Merey my!” 

They said she was catty; they said she 
was sly; 

And such rancor does envy and jealousy 
bring, 

They said she was simply a horrid old 

thing! 


But of these flings Melissa Clarissa heard 
none; 

Her days at the office were over and 
done. 

And from the best wares that the count- 
ers could show 

She selected an exquisite bridal trous- 
seau. 


Melissa Clarissa went happily round. 

With unerring good taste rare bargains 
she found; 

She hurried the modistes—for Perey 
McRae 

Declared they’d be married without long 
delay. 


Wits Deine ty 


When, x A last, Miss Melissa Clarissa De 


e 
A vision of beauty, walked up the church 
aisle, 
The ladies all whispered, “ Oh, she is a 
love !” 
And every man murmured, “ A winner, 
by Jove!” 


Then the bride and groom stood ’neath 
the orthodox bower, 

And smiled and said “ Thank you” for 
over an hour, 

And the guests stood around, and politely 

they said 

speeches came into their 

nead. 


The orchestra played and the presents 
were shown, 
The supper was served and confetti was 


thrown ; 

Then a big motor came, and at a fast 
elip 

The MeRaes started off on their honey- 
moon trip. 


They traveled about in the finest of style; 
Quite a change for Melissa Clarissa De 


Lisle! 

Indeed, the old times seemed far, far 
away, 

For she now was Melissa Clarissa Me- 
Rae. . 
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Who can tell how things happen! One 
fair afternoon, 

A beautiful day in a beautiful June, 

When walking along by her dear Perey’s 
side, 

Melissa Clarissa’s low shoe came untied. 


This was nothing at all. Indeed, some 
people say 

Coy damsels oft try to arrange it that 
way. 

But to Perey MeRae ’twas a terrible thing 

To see out of place that black, silken 
string! 


He didn’t suppose that the shoe of his 
bri 


ride 

Could ever by any mischance come un- 
tied ; 

And though it was foolish, yet Perey 
McRae 


Let that little thing bother him all 
through the day. 


“1 do think, Melissa Clarissa,” he said, 

“To be eareless in dress is extremely ill 
bred! 

You should be ashamed to go walking 
around 

With your shoe laces trailing along on 
the ground!” 


“ Oh, fiddlestieks, Perey! don’t make such 


a fuss; 

Yow’re drawing the people’s attention to 
us. 

T’ll tie up my shoe. I suppose you’re too 
proud 

To tie it for me in the face of this 
crowd.” 


She put her foot up on a hydrant near 
But when leaning over, her shoestring to 
tie, 
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The hooks of her bodice somehow were 
misplaced, 

And her beit and her skirt eame apart 
at the waist. 


“Melissa!” cried Perey, “you're really 
a sight! 

What does ail your elothes? Do you 
wear them too tight?” 

“Wait a minute!” she said, as, in mad 
frantie haste, - 

She struggled to fasten the back of her 
waist. 


“Well, this is the limit!” he said. “TI 
declare 

’Twould make any saint lose his temper 
and swear!” 


i 


“Oh, pooh!” said Melissa, “don’t raise 
such a row; 

’Twas nothing at all! I look all right 
now.” 


Perey turned and observed her, Her hat 
was askew, 
Such an effort she’d made to tie up thal 


shoe. 

And one of her puffs had slipped out of 
place, 

And Melissa Clarissa was red in the 
face. 


“Took all right!” he exclaimed, “ Why, 


you look like a guy! 

Your collar’s turned up and your hat is 
awry! 

You’re red as a beet, and your veil has 
gone queer, 

And your necktie is slewed around under 
one ear!” 
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Now, Melissa Clarissa was not such a 
show, 

But Perey was angry, and let himself go; 

So Melissa flared up, and she said, “I 
don’t eare! 

You needn’t be hateful and cross as a 

bear !” 


“Tm not cross at all!” he angrily said; 

“But you know very well, before we were 
wed, 

I always admired your trim, tidy ways; 

You weren't like this in the old office 

days !” 


“Oh, of course!” said Melissa, prolong- 
ing the strife, 

“T’ve heard every husband say that to 
his wife! 

They all say, when love they begin to 
outgrow, 

* Before we were married you never did 

so. ” 


“Well, you didn’t!” said Perey. “I 
don’t care!” she eried; 

“T think you’re real mean to your poor 
little bride !’’ 

He —- a little. “ Well, dearie,” said 
e, 

“Won’t you please, then, be tidy as you 
used to be?” 


Melissa Clarissa was clever, you know: 
So she let two small tears from her eyes 
overflow. 
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Now, all men colla at the sight of a 
pse 
tear, 
And Perey cried, “ Darling! forgive me, 
my dear!” 


Thus their first little quarrel was laid on 
the shelf, 

But Melissa Clarissa remarked to herself, 

“ My Perey is loving, indulgent and kind; 

But he isn’t the sort that by love is made 
blind!” 


(To be concluded) 
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Insure Your Health and Happiness 


Let’s try to. help one another to be healthy and happy for a whole year to come! 
There is magical power in concentrated thought and effort; spiritual forees seem to 
be cumulative as minds and hearis unite to a good end. 

Let’s eall this united effort “The Happiness and Health Insurance Company, 
Mutual ”—to insure, so far as possible, health and happiness to each of our “ poliey- 
holders.” 

The policyholders, those who take out insurance in our company, to be each and 
every subseriber and reader who takes suflicient interest in the plan to enter her or 
his name on our Happiness and Health Book, aceompanied with a resolution, an 
aspiration or a hope to which he or she would like to be aided in holding throughout 
the year. 

Ordinarily, insurance companies demand payments, called premiums, in eash, in 
return for which the policyholder or his heirs reeeive a stated sum of money, the 
amount of the policy. Quick returns, vital, inspiring, are within our easy reach in the 
Happiness and Health Insuranee Company, Mutual. The medium of exchange is not 
money, but mutual service. The premiums are to be paid by joining the eause, add- 
ing one’s personal resolution or aspiration to the eolleetion of brave words on the 
Happiness and Health Book, and asking plainly for the sort of talks and articles 
desired in this department of the magazine. 

The greater the number of those that join, the larger the results, and the greater 
the sustaining power to each and every member in their several resolutions and hopes. 
In union is strength! Thus, by coming in you not only help yourself but others. 

Now as to the “ yield” of the poliey, the tangible returns. Of the policyholders 
there will be two classes: 

THE TWO CLASSES OF POLICYHOLDERS 


First, those that enter their names on the Happiness and Health Book, along with 
their resolution, aspiration or hope, and their suggestions for artieles. For this first 
class a blank, to be duly filled out, is offered herewith. / 

Seeond, arc those who are willing to do a little more, in order to get more in 
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return. Policyholders of the second class are to fill out a blank a little larger, which 
will be furnished on request. 

The effort required of this second class is nevertheless very slight: they are to 
enter their names and resolutions in the Happiness and Health Book, and to suggest 
articles, like the policyholders of the first class, and in addition they are to seek to 
extend the good work by finding friends whom they believe to be in need of the sus- 
taining power of united effort, and send us the names and addresses of five such 

rsons. 

Thus there is no money involved in the transaction; service alone, and that not 
onerous enough to tax even an invalid. Anyone, whether a subscriber to the magazine 
or not, may join. 


WHAT THE POLICYHOLDERS WILL GET IN RETURN 


1. In return for entering their names and resolutions—insuring in the Company 
for a year—the policyholders of the first class will be the especial eare of the editors 
of the magazine and the distinguished officers of the Happiness and Health Insurance 
Company, Mutual, in their needs and aspirations, and at the end of one year will 
receive a letter from one of the officers of the Insurance Company, directed to the ful- 
fillment of their needs, resolutions, hopes. 

2. Policyholders of the second class will receive somewhat more. They will get, 
in addition to the end-of-the-year letter, a handsome message card, with the autograph 
signature of an officer of the Insurance Company (at some time during the year) and 
throughout the year a generous rebate upon a wide variety of books and pamphlets 
relating to health and happiness—books of the New Thought and “ mental science” 
class, Emmanuel books and other ethical, religious and health literature reeommended 
by the Happiness and Health Insurance Company, Mutual. 

A part of the service of the Insurance Company will be the publication from 
month to month of short, critical reviews of new literature of this description. There 
will be printed also, each month, an inspirational eard, fresh from the heart of one of 
our officers or policyholders. 


THE OFFICERS OF THE HAPPINESS AND HEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY, MUTUAL 


The plan of our “ Insurance Company,” as here outlined, has been submitted to a 
number of men and women of high distinction in the field of welfare work and litera- 
ture, and meets with their warm approval. 

Our officers, whose names head this announcement, are of a character and a stand- 
ing to establish our “ Company” at onee among the real forces for good in the United 

tates. 

They serve “ without money and without price,” for the good they may be enabled 
to do their fellow-men. We anticipate a large response to the tender these distin- 
guished men and women make of their time and influence. 

The president is Horatio W. Dresser, Ph D, of the philosophical department of 
Harvard University, author of The Power of Silence, Living by the Spirit, ete; a 
power for uplift throngh his books and pamphlets addressed to the nervous, the sick 
and the depressed. 

Dr Dresser’s invitation and appeal, printed on another page of this issue, strikes 
the keynote of the Insurance Company’s purpose. 

Florence Morse Kingsley, the novelist, is devoted to a life of service, her books 
being ethical and spiritual in their purpose, while delightful reading. She is the wife 
of a clergyman and a veteran in church work. 

Rev Lyman P. Powell, a very “ Doctor Lavendar” for his big heart and his untir- 
ing personal work in behalf of the weak and the erring, conducts a highly successful 
Emmanuel elinie at St John’s Church, Northampton, Mass. He does a large work 
among the students of Smith College. 

Mrs Isaac L. Rice is the founder and head of the remarkably successful movement 
for the suppression of unnecessary noises. 

Edwin Markham, the poet—author of “The Man with the Hoe” —every reader 
knows for a lover of his fellow-men. 
po Ry William E. Barton, D D, is a Presbyterian clergyman and an author of dis- 

ction. 
Robert J. Burdette, one time humorist, of late a preacher, always a friend to 
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everybody, lives in California, a dispenser of courage, cheer and faith, far and wide. 
George Wharton James, Ph D, of California, is a novelist, preacher, scientist and 


promoter of arts and crafts. 


Rev Oliver Huckel, preacher and poet, of Baltimore, Md. 
The Happiness and Health Insurance Company, Mutual, stands for no one sect, 
denomination or school, but for all earnest and sound purpose in all denominations 


and schools. 


Various denominations are represented in our Board of Directors. 


Everybody is weleome to take out “ insurance,” irrespective of religious or philosophi- 
eal belief or doubt; the movement is big and broad and sympathetie and will not antag- 


onize principles or cherished sentiments of anybody. 


another, 


Its sole motto is to help one 


An Invitation 


By Horatio W. Dresser, Ph D 
President of the Happiness and Health Insurance Company, Mutual 


HE genius of our age is interested 

in details and addresses itself to 

individuals. We are no longer sat- 
isfied with generalities in matters of re- 
ligion, in edueation or social service, any 
more than in physical science. More- 
over, it is an age when each individual 
must observe and experiment for himself 
in order to be satisfied. The new world 
of our new time is one which every 
man must understand for himself, aid- 
ing his fellows to know life at first 
hand. 

It is in accordance with this spirit of 
the time that we appeal to readers of this 
department to ask questions and make 
known their needs. We offer our help, 
not in the traditional sense in which 
authoritative principles have been ineul- 
eated for the benefit of the multitude, but 
as learners among learners, recognizing 
the great fact that only he ean give much 
who also receives. It is almost a truism 
to say it, yet the truth needs to be stated 
that health and happiness are so far 
individual matters that no man _ really 
possesses them until he transcends author- 
ity and makes them peculiarly his own. 
The underlying conditions in each case 
are as various and complex as the indi- 
vidual himself; they are understood so far 
only as a man knows himself. Therefore 
we would aid everyone who reads these 
pages to attain deeper self-knowledge as 
the basis for a more efficient life. 

If the spirit of our time addresses 
itself to individuals rather than to groups, 
it also speaks to the whole individual. 
The time for separating portions of 
human existence and delegating them to 
priest or physician, or others in author- 


ity, has passed. Whoso would truly help 
must recognize that the problems that re- 
late to the soul, the inner life, are inex- 
tricably blended with those of the body 
and the social life generally. If you who 
read have not yet realized this we sug- 
gest that no truth is of greater moment. 
Onee regard your life as a unit, see the 
intereonnection of all your interests and 
problems and you will see the full foree 
of the statement made above, that the day 
of mere authority has passed. You will 
then no longer think of adopting a ereed 
or consulting this or that specialist, as 
if the specialism could solve all your 
problems for you. Instead, you will see 
that the wisest word any man ean utter 
is in itself merely a suggestion for you 
to examine. 

Nevertheless, we have not in our mod- 
ern time, with all its individualism, over- 
come the sense of dependence whieh binds 
us all to one another. There is as much 
reason as ever to seek advice and to 
assimilate the best teachings of all whose 
help is at hand. It would be more true 
to say that our dependence has increased, 
that we have drawn nearer to the teacher, 
clergyman, physician, friend, just be- 
cause we have now taken matters into 
our own hands, and begun to think and 
live more in earnest. 

It is especially to those who are thus 
earnestly thinking and growing that we 
appeal. We wish you to write as you 
might to friend or brother, freely and 
frankly expressing your need, not under- 
taking to distinguish between social, phys- 
ieal, moral and religious questions; but, 
in the light of the above, permitting the 
whole individual to speak, remembering 
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that any special problem is involved with 
all the rest. We who will undertake to 
answer your questions have become con- 
vineed from experience that no work is 
more important than this, hence we are 
willing to drop whatever we are doing 
and give sympathetic ear when the soul 


Do not be afraid to make the most 
realistic description of your life and 
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your needs, or afraid to reveal your ig- 
noranee, your conflicts and heart-hungers. 
For we are eager, above all, to know where 
you stand, how you are just now living. 
If you will thus speak in terms of life, 
we will endeavor to respond. We can- 
not guarantee all that some may ask for, 
but we do hope to be of friendly service 
to those who are ready to test, to put in 
practice what we say. 


The Happiness and Health Insurance Co, Mutual 


Te the Secretary: - 


In consideration of the data furnished herewith, please enroll the undersigned on the 
Company’s Happiness and Health Book, as a policyholder of the Company, for one year, 


beginning ..... ...... 
Class 


My resolution, aspiration or hope for the year to be 


Health Book, is as follows: 


..--- 1910, in accordance with the terms printed on Page 471. 


(Write “1” or “2,” the class which it is desired to enter.] 
I would like to see an article or articles on the following topics printed in the 


&7 All applicants, whether in Class 1 or Class 2, are to use the above coupon, those in 
Class 2 adding on a separate sheet the names and addresses of five persons who they 
believe will be interested in the work of the Company. 

Address this coupon Happiness and Health, in care of this magazine. 
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The Spiritual Engineer 


By Rev Lyman P. Powell 


AN EDITORIAL Worp—When the Emmanuel movement was started in Boston, this was 
the first magazine to recognize its untold possibilities of good and to give month by 


month special consideration to it. 


Now, not merely are various preachers doing the work 


to a greater or less extent, but its methods are in use by teachers and by parents, too, 
and more than a dozen of the leading medical schools in the country have established 


courses in the application of its principles. 


The first man outside of Boston to undertake the work in any formal way was Rev 


Lyman P. Powell, rector of St John’s (Episcopal) Church in Northampton, Mass. 


Some 


of the results of Mr Powell's experience have appeared in this and in other magazines and 
in his books, entitled The Emmanuel Movement in a New England Town and The Art of 


Natural Sleep. 


He has made himself a specialist in the literature of the whole subject, ranging from 
New Thought books to the writings of such purely scientific minds as Sir Oliver Lodge. 
This universal movement and its voluminous literature he has promised to interpret every 


month for our readers. 


IIE typieal parson of old New Eng- 
land was not merely the foremost 
man in the community; he was also 

the supreme authority in all things that 
coneerned the mind as well as soul, and 
even the good family doctor paid homage 
with his neighbors to the parson.  Ilis 
was the eure of souls in every sense. He 
exercised it chiefly from the pulpit. 
Sueh parish visiting as he allowed him- 
self was stately and infrequent, and 
ereated awe among the pious, and among 
the wicked uneasiness and consternation. 

Sut times have chanzed. The minister 
no longer, beeause he is the minister, 
commands the center of the stage in any 
place. His prestige he must share today 
with editor, reformer, teacher, settlement 
worker, charity expert and actor of the 
higher type. 

The pulpit is no more a throne. It is 
not even built so high above the pews as 
once it was. Not only must the minister 
have a eare of souls committed to his 
keeping out of the pulpit as well as in, 
on week days as well as Sundays; he 
must also speak his pulpit message within 
twenty minutes, or if he now and then 
draws near to thirty he would better lean 
for his own good toward merey’s side. 

The time has eome for all of us to see 
things as they are, and to learn the les- 
son which they have to teach, Everything 
in publie estimation is now in the melting 
pot. Not even the ehureh, the family, the 
state—the three hest expressions of ad- 
vaneing civilization—are exeepled from 
the eruel questioning and cold analysis 
of scientifie thought. The searehliglit 
now is turned full head upon the min- 
ister. The sensible and well-informed as 
well as the eecentrie and the hypereriti- 
eal are asking *w all honesty today: ITs 
che minister worth while? Is. he making 
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any appreciable contribution to the well- 
being of his fellow-man? Is he doing 
anything which is not done as well by 
such men as Editor Theodore Roosevelt, 
Governor Wughes, Edward Howard 
Griggs, Jane Addams, Fdward T. De- 
vine and Forbes-Robertson ? 

Straws innumerable on the surface of 
the swiftly moving eurrent of events are 
plainly indicating whither Swe are tend- 
ing. Allowing liberally for the growing 
interest in missions and in social service, 
the facet still has to be explained that 
to many of the most aeute and the most 
kindly disposed the ehureh appears 
merely to be marking time. Articles like 
those of Ray Stannard Baker and Harold 
Bolee may be dismissed in righteous 
wrath by Dr John Heury Hopkins and 
Mr Eugene M. Camp. But there are 
open-minded persons in great numbers 
who still believe that there is some truth 
in them. And those who are behind the 
seenes of church activity know well that 
chureh statistics will not bear the closest 
serutiny. 

Keeping good people good is no eouelu- 
sive proof that the Christian church is 
going forward. And even if Mr Baker’s 
paltry 43,000 non-Romanists who by 
actual count attended chureh in a city of 
three and a half millions on a typical 
Sunday he increased by the accelerating 
touch of another’s magie wand to 145,- 
000, it draws off but two more drops from 
the apathy of millions and but impercep- 
tibly improves a situation less satisfying 
than the devout could wish. More is 
needed than such explanations to remove 
the deepening impression that the Chris- 
tian ehureh, broken into rival camps, is 
not receiving adequate return for the 
money and the time invested in the noble 
work she is endeavoring to do. 
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Another circumstance requires consid- 
eration as we think about the situation. 
The best trained men, with few excep- 
tions, whom our colleges and universities 
are graduating every year are seeking 
opportunities to serve their fellow-men 
outside the ministry and not within. As 
I talk with college students from all 
over New England I find that the chief 
obstacle to entering the ministry is, in 
their minds, the atmosphere of creed sub- 
scription and professional piety which 
they think the minister must breathe to 
be entirely loyal to his vows. They want 
to serve their fellow-men, but they want 
to do it without breaking with the mod- 
ern training which they have received 
and without giving pledges that they will 
next year hold to any intellectual 
opinions which in this time of change 
and progress they think may possibly 
alter or entirely disappear with new dis- 
eoveries in science or religion. 

The ministry still offers to young men 
a chanee to “do things.” The opportu- 
nity to be for the community in which he 
ministers the spiritual engineer was never 
larger than itistoday. But the first neces- 
sity to such important service is better 
understanding of the complex civilization 
by which he is surrounded. No man in 
the world has had perhaps a richer expe- 
rience than Dr Devine, and this is what 
he counsels those who want today to 
minister: “ Come to a better understand- 
ing—a sympathetic, co-operative, mutu- 
ally advantageous understanding—with a 
great variety of secular agencies; first of 
all with those departments of government, 
and especially of the local municipal ad- 
ministration, which are more directly con- 
eerned with social welfare, such as the 
police department, the health department 
and the publie schoolss second, with the 
trade unions and other labor organiza- 
tions; third, with the philanthropic and 
charitable societies and agencies con- 
ducted on a non-sectarian basis but work- 
ing in one way or another for the im- 
provement of conditions and the relief 
of distress; fourth, with various bodies, 
official and unofficial, whose primary pur- 
pose is to make authoritative investiga- 
tions of industrial and social problems.” 

There will always be a place for 
preaching. There is no danger, even if the 
sermon must be shorter, that the necessity 
for preaching will disappear. The mes- 
sage of the church that love and not blind 
foree is at the center of all things in 
heaven and earth was never more perti- 
nent than it is today when philosophical 
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theories that leave God out, though some 
of them are vaguely idealistic, are in 
many a social worker’s mind. 

As from the pulpit souls receive bet- 
ter care with the preacher’s increasing 
understanding of the complex problems 
of the time, so outside the pulpit the 
preacher will grow more efficient in the 
eare of souls. Clearer understanding will 
bring closer relationship. All perfune- 
toriness will disappear from parish eon- 
tact. The minister will go his rounds 
clothed with the same authority the 
doctor has to ask all questions which he 
thinks are necessary to a comprehension 
of the real condition of each soul. He 
will be socially as agreeable as ever in 
the past. He will enter into all the joys 
and all the sorrows of those committed to 
his eare. He will talk and pray as read- 
ily as ever, but he will talk and pray with 
a definiteness and a purpose often lacking 
now. 

The new method in the pastoral rela- 
tionship in years to come is to be the 
method now employed by the physician, 
the charity expert and the agent of the 


- Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Children. Where members of his flock fly 
signals of distress of soul or mind, the 
minister will hasten to them with the 
intent first to find out what the trouble 
really is. He will not be frightened from 
his duty by the shyness or the furtiveness 
of those who need his help, and seek it 
either openly or secretly. He will not think 
to do his duty by offering without com- 
plete comprehension of the ease the pious 
placebo of a vague and _ inconelusive 
prayer, and then reach for his hat. 

He will in one way or another discover 
everything he ought to know to be of 
service. He will learn about the economic 
status of the family and its social rela- 
tionships. From the subject or the sub- 
ject’s doctor, with the subject’s full con- 
sent, he will make himself acquainted 
with the physical limitations or defects 
which bear in any way upon the situa- 
tion. Hereditary tendencies, mental de- 
ficiencies, moral perversions, impulsive 
outbreaks, dissociations of personality, 
fixed ideas, secret sins, conspicuously bad 
habits, and all other departures from the 
normal, he will by loving inquiry, tact, 
patience and persistence gradually come 
to understand. 

Then he will proceed to give such help 
as he ean give. Where there are, as often 
happens, physical infirmities in direet 
eonsequenee of mental, moral, spiritual 
abnormalities, he will co-operate with the 
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doetor and there will be such team work 
as the world has never seen before to the 
upbuilding of the physical as well as 
mental, moral, spiritual health of the 
whole race. When the doctor gives him 
the assurance that his help alone and 
not the doctor’s is required, he will give 
it without fear and without favor. He 
will advise, exhort, encourage, cheer and 
pray. If, in his judgment and the doce- 
tor’s, suggestion—waking, hypnoidal or 
hypnotie—is in the cireumstances indi- 
eated, he will give it—if he has the tem- 
perament and training—as freely and as 
confidently as he would make a prayer or 
preach a sermon. 

He will count no time wasted spent in 
sueh expert care of souls, and to encour- 
age those committed to his charge and 
others, too, to bring their troubles to him 
he will keep office hours as regularly as 
the doctor and will see his influence as 
years slip by widen, deepen and grow 
more profoundly helpful to those outside 
his chureh as well as to those in. 

The nervous and the psychasthenie, the 
intemperate and the unchaste, the grief- 
stricken and the disappointed, the re- 
morseful and the hypersensitive, will 


bring their troubles to him with such 
assurance as, they have always had that 


from the-‘mimister they will receive a 
sympathetie greeting. But they will 
eome also with a confidence they have 
never had before that to sympathy the 
minister will add understanding, to un- 
derstanding efficient treatment, and to 
efficient treatment that feeding in green 
pastures, that leading forth beside the 
waters of comfort, where God himself is 
foynd and all is better far than well. 
trange how many have missed this 
big idea back of the Emmanuel move- 
\ment, which gives it impulse and gives 
ose who are engaged in it a new 
measure of that peace which’ passeth 
understanding., One eritic sees in the 
Emmanuel movement nothing but a heal- 
ing scheme and warns the minister away 
from the doctor’s own domain. Another 
fears the work may lead the minister to 
plunge into all “the extravagances of 
psychotherapeutie theories,’ and_ bids 
him therefore keep out of the definite 
movement. Another identifies the idea 
with a special theory in psychology, and 
laughs both out of the court of what he 
-believes is commorr sense. Another thinks 
the old way of listening to as much as 
the soul in trouble cares withont ques- 
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tioning to tell, and of following the story 
with a little prayer, said preferably at the 
altar, is good enough, and then gives per- 
manent place in a dignified book to an 
idle rumor, caleulated to ereate an alto- 
gether false impression, that some brother 
minister talks of nothing from his pulpit 
“but the way to cure people of nervous 
diseases.” And not one of the erities has, 
like Ray Stannard Baker and F. B. 
Hodgins, who cordially commend it, made 
a first-hand study of the movement and 
thus qualified to find out what every Em- 
manuel worker knows, and thousands the 
land over know who have been helped. 
that it is nothing after all exeept in- 
ereased efficiency, in the light of medi- 
eine and psychology, in the care of the 
souls. 

The church has had the way made clear 
at last to a larger usefulness. So im- 
portant is the work, sometimes so imme- 
diate the results, that Dr Richard C. 
Cabot, apparently agreeing with Dr 
John K. Mitchell that the clergy lack the 
“ general eapacity ” to do the work, or the 
courage to go forward in the face of 
eriticism which every new movement of 
significance receives sometime, outlines 
in his new book a plan for the develop- 
ment of a new profession of spiritually 
mind d men and women, not in holy 
orders, nor of neeessity attached to any 
Christian chureh, but with modern train- 
ing; common sense and wide sympathies, 
to consecrate themselves to what in a last 
analysis is nothing less than the eare of 
souls, whose bodies often suffer in sheer 
sympathy. 

It is possible for the clergy to react 
from the general idea because misunder- 
standing has begotten opposition. It is 
possible for the clergy when they see how 
simple it all is t® turn away with the 
reflection that they have all along been 
doing it and have nothing new in eonse- 
quenee to learn. If this possibility be- 
comes an actuality, the doetor, the teacher, 
the settlement worker and the social 
helper will make entirely their own a 
region they should share with the min- 
ister, despoil him of an opportunity likely 
to grow larger with the flying years, care 
for souls that else would turn instine- 
tively to him for care, and one day greet 
him with the words of high disdain which 
Henry IV addressed to the belated 
Crillon: “ Hang yourself, brave Crillon! 
We fought at Arques, and you were not 
there.” 
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T TOOK a woman to 
evolve a new method for 
teaching Indians the rudi- 
ments of a white man’s 


edueation. This woman 
is Estelle Reel, who twelve years ago 
was appointed superintendent of 
Indian schools by President MeKin- 
ley. He believed firmly in the effi- 
ciency of women’s work, provided 
he found the right woman and the 
niche she could most eapably fill. 

I asked Miss Reel once how she 
eame to take up life among the Indians 
and how she knew them so intimately. 

“ When I was a child in my old home 
in Illinois,” she said, “ cousins who had 
long been missionaries among the Indians 
used to visit us. I listened with a child’s 
eagerness to their tales of a strange, ad- 
venturous, interesting life on the plains, 
and longed to join them. It was not the 
missionary spirit, though, that was stir- 
ring i: me. My ambition was to edu- 
cate the Indian; I had no thought ot 
evangelizing him. When I was sixteen 
my mother died and I wanted to join 


my missionary reatives. Everything 
conspired against my plans. Instead, I 


went out in the world to acquire exactly 
the edueation I needed for my life work. 

“T began as a teacher in the schools 
of the far West. In 1887 I was appointed 
superintendent of schools in Laramie, 
Wyo. A few years later I became state 
superintendent of publie instruction for 
that state. During these years I was con- 
stantly in touch with the problem of eiv- 
ilizing and edueating the Indian. I was 
noting every step that stood for progress 
and every step that was followed by fail- 
ure. When President MeKinley ap- 
pointed me superintendent of Indian 
schools, I was ready to take up the work, 


Excellent Material for Housemaids, 
Arts and Crafts Workers and 
Nurses Available Among the In- 
dian Protegees of the Government 


heart and soul; also I had a fair 
knowledge of the people I was to 
work among. 

“T doubt if anyone ever under- 
stood Indians as thoroughly as did 
Francis Leupp, our last commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs. His constant 
injunetion to every man and woman who 
went to labor among them was, ‘ Remem- 
ber, the Indian has the physical attri- 
butes of an adult with the mentality of a 
fourteen-year-old boy.’ Theorists’a thou- 
sand miles from the plains cannot under- 
stand this fact, consequently a great deal 
of effort and money have been wasted in 
trying to give the Indian a white man’s 
education. Except in cases where unu- 
sual ambition and intellect result from a 
generous intermingling of white blood, 
the Indian is not ready for the higher 
education. He is scarcely yet on a level 
with the educated negro, His unawak- 
ened mentality is on a higher plane than 
that of the negro; only, remember, during 
two hundred years of slavery, while the 
negro was in constant touch with eivili- 
zation, the Indian roamed a savage on 
the plains. The negro could not live like 
an aborigine while he served in the white 
man’s home. He was learning to wear 
clothes, to sit in a chair, to sleep in a 
bed; he was taught to eat as a eivilized 
being does; he was helping to till the 
earth and to care for a home. 

“That knowledge has to be taught 
step by step to the human being we raise 
from savagery. It cannot be done in one 
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Still, we are progressing. | 
remember an incident which will show 
you what I mean. One day | was riding 
aeross the plains and dismounted to eat 
the midday meal. Some Indians nearby 
were gathered about a soup pot that 
steamed over an open fire. The men 
dined first; what they left was shared 
among the squaws. A little girl, who 
had spent a year or two in the day school 
of the reservation, washed an old tomato 
ean, dipped up her soup in it, laid a 
board across two stones, covered it with 
a bit of dirty sacking, set a stone beside 
it for a chair, seated herself at this piti- 
ful imitation of a table and dined while 
her mother ate squatting upon the wet 
ground. 

“Whoever goes to labor amon the 
Indians requires more than anything a 
lifetime stock of patience. Sometimes it 
takes a lifetime before you see results. 
Oceasionally we have failures among bril- 
liant, enthusiastie teachers who eome to 


veneration. 


A ‘typical Indian girl, one of the thousands who might be trained for successtul 
service as housemaids and nurses 
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us from the East. They have my truest 
sympathy when they fail, because in 
every case they are unable to realize how 
different is the material they have to work 
on from white children. A pretty, young 
teacher from New England burst into 
tears one day as she told me she was go- 
ing home; she had failed to make good. 

“*T have been trying for three days.’ 
she confessed, ‘to teach one little Indian 
boy the English for “horse.” He cannot 
say it yet. I have spoken it a thousand 
times, showing him our little tin horse 
and the horses in the cornfield.’ 

“She had not the eourage to stay when 
T told her that after she had said ‘ horse,’ 
perhaps three thousand times, he might 
understand, then he would always re- 
member it. One morning I listened to a 
teacher explain seal hunting to a elass of 
little Indians. She deseribed the habits 
of the seals, how they were caught, the 
process of curing the skins and some- 
thing of their commercial value. If her 
pupils had been 
Alaska Indians, it 
would have been a 
suitable lesson, but 
there sat a row of 
stolid-faced _ little 
Chippewas. It was 
unlikely that one of 
them would ever see 
a seal in his life. I 


interrupted her: 
‘We must find 
something nearer 


home than seals to 
wake up their intel- 
ligenee,’ I said. 

is the les- 
son,’ she explained 
wearily, handing me 
a book. 

“Then we must 
have different text- 
books,’ I said. 

“T went out in 
the field and brought 
in a_ sugar beet. 
Every child knew 
what that was. The 
beets their fathers 
raised brought in 
money. On the 
biackboard I sketched 
a beet, drawing a 
line across it to 
show the portion 
above and below the 
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earth. I scattered beet seed in their hands 
and they told me how their father sowed 
it in the ground. I made a sketch of a 
beet which had shot its whole body above 
the earth; they knew instantly it was a 
poor beet. Then they recognized a good 
one, with nothing above the line but lux- 
uriant leafage and a big, juicy, plump 
body below. I divided the children into 
groups, giving each one an interest in an 
imaginary beet bed. There was rivalry 
at once to see who could raise the most 
beets, how many bunches they could tie 
and how much money they would bring. 
There were five beets in each bunch and 
they sold for ten cents a bunch. During 
that lesson they learned some new words, 
the meaning and spelling of each; they 
wrote them, also did a few simple sums 
and aequired several ideas on agriculture. 

“From that day we set to work to 
eliminate from textbooks used in the res- 
ervation schools every subject that was 
utterly unintelligible. 

“ Although,” said Miss Reel, “I had 
always had the cause of Indian women 
close at. heart, a scene I witnessed years 
ago made me realize how direly they 
stood in need of help. I had been 


A elese in home economics on an Indian reservation 


in the saddle for a_ week, traveling 
through isolated reservations, when I 
landed one stormy night at a little hotel 
in a mountain town. Before I retired | 
stood at my bedroom window looking 
down into the deserted street. Across thie 
way, huddled in the shadow beside a 
mean saloon, stood a group of squaws. 
Each one had a papoose strapped to her 
back. The heads of the squaws were 
turned away from the stinging blasts of 
sleet; they stood silent and motionless, 
as Indian women do. Each one had a 
husband drinking in the saloon. She was 
waiting to take him safely home. Tired 
as I was, I lay awake thinking of the 
journey that awaited these poor souls 
through the darkness and the storm. 
“When I rose in the morning I looked 
out at the window. It was still blowing, 
sleeting and snowing. There, on the 
muddy sidewalk, ankle deep in slush, 
stood the little group of squaws, It 
seemed to me as if they had not stirred 
a foot since last night. They were wetter 
and more bedraggled, their blankets were 
drawn tighter around them, they were 
still silent and stolid. While I journeyed 
that day through the storm I could not 
am 
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get these miserable squaws out of my 
mind. The Indian woman will stick to 
a drink-sodden husband till he drops dead 
or—she does. The government is fight- 
ing the whisky evil on the reservations 
with every weapon 
it possesses, but 
the Indian brave 
will drink when he 
wants it and ean 
get it—just as the 
white man does. .A\ 
squaw knows noth- 
ing of divoree; she 
would not listen if 
you told her of it.” 

According to 
Miss Reel, there is 
but one method to 
help the Indian 
woman: that is to 
edueate her from 
childhood along in- 
dustrial lines. Until 
a few years ago 
there was absolutely 
no future for the 
Indian girl except 
tomarry That was 
the best thing, pro- 
vided she could 
find a decent, ener- 
vetie, ambitious 
husband, only 
there are so many 
of the other sort. 

Frequently the Indian girl marries when 
she is fourteen. The civilizing bond of 
the white man’s ceremony is not always 
observed. When the Indian tires of his 
squaw, he deserts her without a qualm of 
conscience. She returns to her father’s 
tepee, and there is added to the protegees 
of the government another unfathered 
child. 

The educated Indian girl looks for a 
higher type of manhood in a husband 
than satisfied her mother. If she does 
not find her ideal, she is perfectly eca- 
pable of earning her own living. You may 
find in her any one of various traits that 
fit her for special work. She makes a 
superb nurse. Hospitals, which have 
trained Indian girls, are making a con- 
stant effort to enlist others of the race. 
She has infinite patience, forbearance, 
generally a magnificent physique and no 
trace of the “nerves” which so often 
cause a breakdown among over-civilized 
races. An Indian girl ean go through the 
most trying surgical case with a stoical 
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Miss Estelle Reel, who conducted a noble work for 
Indian girls, in the service of the federal govern- 
ment, until removed by Secretary Ballinger 


calm that is extraordinary. She never 
gets flurried, anxious or worried, and she 
obeys the physician as a soldier does his 
commander, In earing for eases of severe 
illness she seems to live on some strange 
reserve foree and 
is a tender as well 
as a_ painstaking 
nurse. 

Indian girls 
make splendid 
needlewomen. They 
inherit the skill 
their grandmothers 
put into bead work 
ov basket making. 
They have  exeel- 
lent taste and an 
intuitive idea of 
good coloring. You 
find among them 
musicians; 
they excel as teach- 
ers of their own 
people and many 
haveachieveda high 
place workers 
in the arts and 
erafts. <As- often 
as possible art is 
taught in the 
schools by an In- 
dian woman, with 
a high regard for 
all that is best in 
native handiwork. 

It is possible, however, to make art- 
ists, musicians, teachers and nurses of 
only a small minority of Indian women. 
Carlisle has a system, which aids mate- 
rially toward making the Indian gir! 
self-supporting. Its “outing agents” 
place hundreds of students each summer 
in country homes throughout the Eastern 
states. The girl goes as a guest as well 
as a helper, becomes one of the family, 
and while receiving the sensible training 
that a good mother gives her own daugh- 
ter, she also enjoys the social life of a 
country home. The result is frequently 
fine development for the girl and a happy 
solution of the domestie problem for a 
housewife, 

There are thousands of girls in the 
wilderness of the far West which Carlisle 
and the larger schools cannot touch. “ It 
is this class of girl,’ says Miss Reel, 
“who ereates a problem for us. She is 
brought straight from the savagery of a 
tepee to the little schoolhouse on the 
reservation. The education of Indian 
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ehildren is now compulsory. Occasionally 
parents resent this bitterly. One day, 
when every peaceable measure had failed 
with a faction of Oraibi Indians, a squad 
of cavalry was sent to take the children 
to school. That was the end of the 
trouble; the soldiers were gentle and 
kind, the children found school pleasant 
and interesting; it was the child who 
vanquished the parent. 

“Tf you could see the troup of ‘ fresh- 
ies’ I know so well you would, marvel 
at the development that follows in a few 
years. There they stand, half fright- 
ened, half expectant, often knowing not 
a word of English. Their wild, un- 
combed hair hangs over their eyes; they 
are almost strangers to soap and water. 
Their clothing is a strange makeshift, a 
medley of well-worn buckskin, bits of 
blankets, scraps of civilized garb from a 
missionary barrel, with feathers an: bead- 
work as decoration. The first b ttle is 
to make them keep on the eloth:s and 
shoes and stockings they receive. Each 
new child has a monitor appointe from 
an older elass. It is his duty to s:e that 
his charge keeps his clothes on. Some- 
times he comes in the morning without 
clothes or with some strange combination 
which has taken his fancy. A youngster 
[ remember, in a Dakota school, appeared 
one day clad in a pink nightshirt that 
appealed to him, with a red necktie belt- 
ing it in at the waist. The boys’ heads are 
shaved; the girls are allowed to keep 
their hair long on condition that it be- 
comes perfectly clean. 

“You would be astonished at the civ- 
ilizing effect of a yard of red ribbon, 
awarded to the little girl whose head 
passes a critical examination. Hair rib- 
bons are taken away immediately if she 
relapses to the filth of savagery. The 
reservation child whose braid is tied with 
an old shoestring loses caste. Later there 
begins the pride in decent clothes: a 
plain gingham frock, neat shoes and 
stockings and a white apron. When that 
pride onee comes the little Indian girl 
makes quick strides toward civilization. 

“Each girl in the day school of a 
reservation receives a thorough training 
in cookery and the care of a plain home. 
She learns how to buy food supplies, to 


keep accounts; she is taught sewing, gar- 
dening, how to milk, the work of a dairy; 
she also takes a simple course in the care 
of the sick. All this is done in correla- 
tion with language, arithmetic, writing 
and composition. The course in domes- 
tie economy is very different from that in 
a city sehool, The pupils have often to 
deal with most primitive eonveniences. 

“After five years of training in the 
reservation school,” says Miss Reel, “ we 
graduate large classes of wneat, well- 
trained girls. Hundreds of them return 
to do real missionary work among the 
tribes from which they came, later going 
into homes of their own and training their 
children to become useful citizens. When 
virls have no homes or wish to make a 
living for themselves we try to help them 
to the utmost. When they are simply 
good houseworkers, we counsel them to be- 
come domestics, for through the West 
there is a terrible dearth of help. The 
mistress who understands Indian char- 
acteristics and does not always construe 
the silence of an Indian as sullenness, 
treating a girl with kindly consideration, 
invariably finds her a faithful, thoroughly 
servant. 

“Last year I took groups of our girls 
to various towns of the West to show 
the citizens how well fitted they were for 
household labor. In the town hall we 
gave a demonstration of a_ well-cooked 
meal, making it large enough to feed a 
good many people. Afterward it was 
served at so much a plate, our girls act- 
ing as waitresses. The result was a eall 
for many more girls than we could supply. 
I exercised the greatest care as to where 
I placed them, choosing mistresses my- 
self. The verdict from many who en- 
gaged them is the same: they make ideal 


’ servants, their disposition is quiet and so 


different from that of the class which usu- 
ally goes out to service that home priv- 
ileges can be given them without advan- 
tage being taken of them. So satisfactory 
have been results that I am in hopes it 
may lead to well-shaped plans for train- 
ing girls to do housework in good Amer- 
ican homes. It would mean well being 
for many Indians, alse relief for the 
Western housewife.” 
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How, 


Drawings by 
George F. Kerr 


OL NNY CHUCK and Reddy Fox 
lived very near together on the 
o edge of the Green Meadows. 
ws Johnny Chuck was fat and roly- 

poly. Reddy Fox was slim and 
wore a bright red coat. Reddy Fox used 
to like to frighten Johnny Chuck by sud- 
denly popping out from behind a tree 
and making believe that he was going to 
eat Johnny Chuck all up. 

One bright summer day Johnny Chuck 
was out looking for a good breakfast of 
nice tender elover. He had wandered 
quite a long way from his snug little 
house in the long meadow grass, although 
his mother had told him never to go out 
of sight of the door. But Johnny was 
like some little boys I know, and forgot 
all he had been told. 

He walked and walked and walked. 
Every few minutes Johnny Chuck saw 
something farther on that looked like a 
pateh of nice fresh clover. And every 
time when he reached it Johnny Chuck 
found that he had made a mistake. So 
Johnny Chuck walked and walked and 
walked. 

Old Mother West Wind, coming across 
the Green Meadows, saw Johnny Chuck 
and asked him where he was going. 
Johnny Chuck pretended not to hear and 
just walked faster. 

One of the Merry Little Breezes danced 
along in front of him. 

“Look out, Johnny Chuck; you will 
get lost,” eried the Merry Little Breeze, 
then pulled Johnny’s whiskers and ran 
away. 

Higher and higher up in the sky 
climbed round, red Mr Sun. Every time 
Johnny Chuck looked up at him Mr Sun 
winked. 

“ So long as I can see great, round, red 
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Mr Sun and he winks at me I can’t be 
lost,” thought Johnny Chuck, and trotted 
on looking for clover. 

By and by Johnny Chuck really did 
find some clover—just the sweetest clover 
that grew in the Green Meadows. Johnny 
Chuek ate and ate and ate, and then what 
do you think he did? Why, he curled 
right up in the nice sweet clover and 
went fast asleep. 

Great round, red Mr Sun kept climbing 
higher and higher up in the sky, then by 
and by he began to go down on the other 
side, and long shadows began to creep 
out aeross the Green Meadows. Johnny 
Chuck didn’t know anything about them; 
he was fast asleep. 

By and by one of the Merry Little 
Breezes found Johnny Chuck all eurled 
up in a funny round ball. 

“Wake up, Johnny Chuck! Wake 
up!” shouted the Merry Little Breeze. 

Johnny Chuck opened his eyes. Then 
he sat up and rubbed them. For just a 
few, few minutes he couldn’t remember 
where he was at all. 

By and by he sat up very straight to 
look over the grass and see where he was. 
But he was so far from home that he 
didn’t see a single thing which looked at 
all like the things he was used to. The 
trees were all different. The bushes were 
all different. Everything was different. 
Johnny Chuek was lost. 

Now, when Johnny sat up, Reddy Fox 
happened to be looking over the Green 
Meadows and he saw Johnny’s head 
when it popped above the grass. 

“Aha!” said Reddy Fox, “T’ll seare 
Johnny Chuck so he'll wish he’d never 
put his nose out of his house.” 
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Then Reddy dropped down behind the 
long grass and crept softly, oh, ever so 
softly, through little paths of his own, 
until he was right behind Johnny Chuck. 
Johnny Chuck had been so intent looking 
for home that he didn’t see anything else. 
Reddy Fox stole right up behind 
Johnny and pulled Johnny’s little short 
tail hard. How it did frighten Johnny 
Chuck! He jumped right straight up in 
the air and when he came down he was 
the maddest little woodehuck that ever 
lived in the Green Meadows. 

Reddy Fox had thought 
that Johnny would run, and 
then Reddy meant to run 
after him and pull his tail 
and tease him all the way 
home. Now, Reddy Fox got 
as big a surprise as Johnny 
had had when Reddy pulled 
his tail. Johnny didn’t stop 
to think that Reddy Fox 
was twice as big as he, but. 
with his eyes snapping and 
chattering as only a little 
Chuek ean chatter, with 
every little hair on his little 
body standing right up on 
end, so that he seemed twice 
as big as he really was, he 
started for Reddy Fox. 

It surprised Reddy Fox 
so that he didn’t know what 
to do, and he simply ran. 
Johnny Chuek ran after 
him, nipping Reddy’s heels 
every minute or _ two. 
Peter Rabbit just happened 
to be down that way. He 
was sitting up very straight 
looking to see what mischief 
he could get into when he 
eaught sight of Reddy Fox 
running as hard as ever he 
could. “It must be that 
Bowser, the hound, is after 
Reddy Fox,” said Peter 
Rabbit to himself. “I 
must watch out that he 
doesn’t find me.” 

Just then he caught sight 
of Johnny Chuck with every 
little hair standing up on 
end and running after 
Reddy Fox as fast as his~ | 
short legs could go. | 


“Ho! ho! ho!” shouted 
Peter Rabbit. “Reddy Fox | 


afraid of Johnny Chuck! 
Ho! ho! ho!” 


FOX WAS SURPRISED 
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Then Peter Rabbit seampered away to 
find Jimmy Skunk and Bobby Coon and 
Happy Jack Squirrel to tell them all 
about how Reddy Fox had run away from 
Johnny Chuck, for you see they were 
all a little afraid of Reddy Fox. 
Straight home ran Reddy Fox as fast as 
he eould go, and going home he passed 
the house of Johnny Chuck. Now Johnny 
couldn’t run so fast as Reddy Fox and 
he was puffing and blowing as only a fat 
little woodehuck ean puff and blow when 
he has to run hard. Moreover, he had 


Jobany Chuck was lost.— Page 482 
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It surprised Reddy Fox so that he didn’t know what to do, and he simply ran.—Page 483 


lost his ill temper now and he thought 
it was the best joke ever was to think 
that he had actually frightened Reddy 
Fox. When he came to his own house he 
stopped and sat up on his hind legs once 
more. Then he shrilled out after Reddy 
Fox, “Reddy Fox is a ’fraid-cat, ’fraid- 
eat! Reddy Fox is a ’fraid-cat !” 


And all the Merry Little Breezes of 
old Mother West Wind, who were play- 
ing on the Green Meadows, shouted: 
“Reddy Fox is a ’fraid-eat, ’fraid- 
cat !” 

And this is the way that Reddy Fox 
was surprised and that Johnny Chuck 
found his way home. 


Baby’s Feet 


By Martha Young 


Ef you wants dis baby to walk rale 
soon, 
Her foots be swift as a slim new 
moon, 
I tell you what you ha’ter do 
(Hit a nigger sign, but hit true!) : 


You must sweep off de top of Baby’s 
feet, 

Sweep ’em lightly, nice an’ neat, 

Wid a tiny straw frum out de broom— 

Dat’ll make her walk as light as flowers 
bloom! 
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HE board of education of St Louis 
is not in favor of exterior fire 
escapes to school buildings. All 

mention of the term “fire escape” is 
avoided in such instances where fire 
escape provision is made. The “ escape,” 
if it be of the stair type, is used regularly 
for dismissal and is not considered as an 
emergency adjunct. 

St Louis has no fire drill mareh to the 
tune of the piano and no instrument ob- 
structs the halls and landings of the 
school buildings. The “ quick dismissal ” 

—oceurs with every recess and intermission 
and is the irregular tread of children 
quickly descending the stairs in couples. 
Dependence for safety is placed on the 
organization and discipline of the teach- 
ers and belief in the fact that in time of 
panie pupils will seek exit “out” of 
march step and by the accustomed road. 
The “road” is therefore under rigid 
orders to be kept clear. Floor bolts are 
removed daily from all exits, there are 
no locks nor intricate fastenings, anything 
in the way of “cubby holes,” “traps,” 
hindrances or obstructions is against the 
law, and supervision is strict and regula- 
tions enforeed. There are emergency 
signals for dismissal known to the teach- 
ers alone. There are fire extinguishers 
in a few of the buildings. 

OUTSIDE ESCAPES FEW 

In my inspection of one hundred school 
buildings in St Louis the latter part of 
October and early in November, 1909, I 
found exterior fire eseapes on the central 
high school, the Bryan Hill and the Du- 
mas public schools. There are two 
“eseapes” of the tubular type on the 
central high, a towéring edifice of five 
stories. These tubular spiral shutes are 
only reached through the compactly 
equipped and exclusive quarters of the 
girls’ toilet rooms on the several floors 


[Studies of the school buildings of 
Washington, D C, aud Chicago ap- 
peared in the issues of April, 1909, 
and of February, 1910, respectively] 


on one side of the building and through 
the boys’ toilet rooms on the other side; 
they are available for exit from the top 
floor lunch room if emergency should 
arise at the luncheon hour. The four 
bridges leading into the escape from the 
fur upper floors are covered with a 
shelter of glass and metal, a variation 
from the exposed bridges as seen in the 
Chieago tubular escapes. 

The Bryan Hill escape is a ecumber- 
seme, unsightly exterior adjunct of glass, 
sheet iron and wood. It excludes or 
diminishes light from a number of win- 
dows, which is badly needed in the nar- 
row and obstructed passageways of the 
school building. But the “escape” is 
needed, too, as the school stairs, in that 
part of the building, the banisters, floors 
and partitions are combustible and the 
construction offers every facility for 
danger in a time of fire or panie. 

Pupils were seen dismissed from class- 
rooms through the cloak rooms in this 
building. There are radiators in the 
narrow upper halls: also a portable sup- 
ply eupboard or wardrobe and a school 
bench helped to further lessen the lim- 
ited space. 

The “escape” on the Dumas school 
is another cumbersome adjunct of glass 
and iron. Entrance to this eseape from 
the second floor is through the cloak 
room, with hooks and hangings. On the 
third floor the door into the eseape does 
not “clear” the opening, but stands at 
an angle of about sixty degrees. The 
escape is cracked, a wheel-like fracture, 
where the door has been pushed in in an 
effort to foree it to right angles. The 
glass used in these escapes is known as 
“indestructible.” A fine wire netting 
is imbedded in the transparent or trans- 
lucent product. I was told that the glass 
will melt and “run” in time of fire, and 
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The Laclede school. 


An illustration of the inverted V stairs. 


The stairways come 


down close to the front and rear entrances of the hall. Classroom doors are under the 


Stairs as are also the wire clothes cages. 
ditions. The flights are long and steep 


not erash and wound as would ordinary 
glass. 

The Dumas eseape was adjusted as the 
result of a “fire seare.”” The school is 
a three-story building, for colored pupils. 
There are no stairways in the forward 
part of the building. The principal’s 
office is in the front end of the seeond 
floor. A ery of “ fire” was shrieked from 
the first floor from some ill-advised souree. 
Instantly, to deseribe the scene as related 
to me by one of the participants, the 
door of every forward classroom on the 
seeond floor banged open and a. terri- 
fied mob of pupils poured forth toward 
the stairways, which come down oppo- 
site beyond the center of the building. 
The principal was in his office and 
grasped some portable object as a club. 
He cleared the mob with a leap, and by 
beating and thrashing kept the majority 
of the pupils away from the stairs. The 
third floor teachers were equal to the 
emergency and held the pupils in cheek 
and the second floor soon gained control. 
The nerve strain was such that the prin- 
cipal later requested transfer to another 
building, which was granted. 

The present “escape” at the rear of 
the building does not seem to provide 
for the exigency of a second similar 
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The second floor has precisely the same con- 


stampede. To add to danger, there 1s an 
abrupt incline in the floor between the 
forward part of the building and the 
stairways. 

There are four wooden outside stair- 
ways at the four corners of the Franklin 
school, something like legs to a stool, as 
an emergency eseape for the first floor, 
leaving the narrow halls free for the 
descent of the upper floors. The idea is 
not a bad one for old and crowded build- 
ings, for the primaries on the first floor 
move slowly and hold back the upper 
floors slightly in all quick dismissals. 
In this case the first floor streams forth 
from the four corners of the schoolhouse 
and there is not a fraction of time lost 
in the deseent of the upper floors. The 
Franklin is a condemned building and a 
new edifice is in course of erection. The 
old structure has long windows reaching 
almost to the floor of the classrooms, 
some of the Venetian shutters are still in 
position on the outside, there are double 
doors between classrooms and there are 
anterooms with no exit except inte the 
classrooms. The landings will searcely 
permit two children to turn abreast. The 
basement is disereditable. 
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NEW IDEAS FOR EMERGENCY 
ESUAPE 


The tenacious determina- 
tion of the board of eduea- 
tion to defy the exterior fire 
escape and the equally 
tenacious zeal of the state 
fire inspector and of parents 
to “get after” the board 
has led to an awakening 
and a new order of affairs. 
At present the fire eseape— 
name omitted as such—is 
being considered arehitee- 
turally as an integral part 
of every modern school edi- 
fice of more than two sto- 
ries in hight. In consequence 
it is only a question of a 
few years until St Louis 
ean boast of scientifically 
constructed interior emer- 
geney stairs as a recognized 
and earefully embodied part 
of its modern school build- 
ings, just as the city may 
worthily boast at this min- 
ute of the number and 
goodly construction of its 


publie school edifices. St - 


Louis erecting school 
buildings of impressive di- 
mension and dignity of 
design at the rate of three 
or four a year. Maximum 
taxation is doubling this 
output of new _ buildings 
this year and the city does 
not intend to cease this 
work of progress while a 
single unsightly or unsafe 
structure ‘remains! St 


At the Delany school the one wooden stairway in the building 
measures less than three feet between the balustrade and the post at 
the top and bottom of the stairs. There isa short upper flight around 
the turn and a dvor atthe top. When the door is hooked back over 
the stairs the stair width is less than three feet. Garments are hung 
in upper and lower halls. The standpipe near the foot of the stairs is 
an obstruction 


Louis is relentlessly wrecking its ancient lessly in modern construction and already 
schoolhouses, is spending money fear- holds first place in the consideration 


The Meremec school, showing how St Louis solves the problem of housing the pupils during the erection 


of a new building, or during remodeling. 


The distant dwelling houses are all part of this “* camping-out " school 
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of traveling schoolhouse committees in 
search of ideas. St Louis is leagues 
ahead of Chicago, of Washington, of 
Pittsburg, of Cincinnati, in the long and 
creditable roll of modern school buildings, 
in the spacious and well-kept school yards 
and in progressive ideas. 

In the new era of construction, as said, 
the emergeney stairs are part of the gen- 
eral problem where the buildings exceed 
a two-story hight. In the new four-story 
Sumner high school are two specially 
built iron stairways screened off from the 
halls by an inelosure of metal and glass, 
a new idea of its kind. In the new Har- 
rison annex, a four-story hight, the 
emergency stairway on the interior is 
planned after a similar fashion. An en- 
tire new end to the Columbia, one of the 
old buildings, is an inclosed iron stair- 
way. A partition of indestructible glass 
sereens the eseape from the main halls. 
A feature of the Columbia stairs is that 


The Charless school. 
the rear of the building are the only descents for the upper floors. 
obstructed with wire clothes cages. An emergency escape is needed 
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they widen slightly in the descent from 


the upper floors to the ground floor exit 
and provide against possible crowding 


at the doors. 


In the remodeling of the 


reguar stairways of this school the wid- 
ening idea as the bottom is reached ex- 
tends to the doors, and the first set of 
doors is less in dimension and number 
than those that open direetly outdoors. 

The new Soldan high school, said to be 
a million-dollar strueture, and certainly 
living up to its quality in architectural 
completeness, beauty of design and prac- 
tical adaptation, has provided emergency 
exits from its auditorium in addition to 
the four fireproof stairways for ordinary 


use. 


tary schools are practically 
but 


structures, 


with 


The Field and the Webster elemen- 


four-story 


detached fireproof 


stairways located in forward towers. 
EXISTING DEATH TRAPS 
I was told that contracts were pending 


Two time-wern wooden stairways facing each other at 
Halls are 


for fire escape pro- 


vision for a nun- 
ber of the older 
school buildings. 
Such preeaution 
cannot be taken 
any too quickly 
for such conspic- 
uous fire traps as 
the Charless and 
its two annex 


buildings, also for 
the Laclede and the 
Madison. The 
Charless is a 
crowded three-story 
building with two 
flights of wooden 
stairs coming down 
opposite at the far 
end of the building. 
If these stairways 
should be involved 
in any way the 
upper floors would 
be eut off from 
exit. The annex 
buildings of the 
Chariess are but 
two stories 
hight, but equally 
unsafe. One build- 
ing has a_super- 
abundance of com- 
bustible material 
in the stairway, 
landing, entry and 
upper _ baleony. 
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The whole appear- 
ance is suggestive 
of menace in time 
of fire and panie. 

The other build- 
ing, with its single 
narrow _ stairway, 
its three-foot land- 
ing turn and its 
upstair hall space 
used as anterooms 
or eubby holes, is 
not safe for school 
purposes at any 
time. There are 
several school 
buildings in St 
Louis of the 
Charless type, but 
with some better 
provision for the 
safety of pupils. 
The Washington is 
of this type, but 
with the rear of the 
building modern- 
ized and stairways 
fireproof. The Co- 
lumbia is of the 
same type, but with 
its inelosed interior 
fire escape and 
modern stairways. 
The Benton, thie 
Froebel and _ the 


A tubular escape with four covered bridges on the Central High School. 


Mt Pleasant are Entrance to the escape is through the girls’ toilet rooms on one s de of the building. 


the same, but not 
as suggestive of the fire trap as the 
crowded and weather-beaten structures 
mentioned. The Froebel has fireproof 
stairs and the Mt Pleasant the same, but 
. at the end of the building. 


OTHER FIRE TRAPS 


In the Laclede school there are long 
flights of twenty-four old-time wooden 
stairs coming down close to the front and 
rear entrances like an inverted V. For the 
next floor simply another inverted V 
above this one. In other words, every 
stair in the three-story building is at the 
merey of a single breakdown or fire or 
accident, and the heating apparatus is 
in the basement! A crush is liable to 
break through or collapse these steep and 
ancient stairways. They have already 
been braced by huge props on the first 
and second floors. There is a tiny office 
room between the foot of the front stairs 
and the front door which might serve 
a purpose as a “trap” in ease of a rush. 


A similar arrangement and escape through the boys’ toilet rooms is on the other, side 


The floors of the building are uneven, 
there are double sliding doors between 
classrooms, thus adding to combustible 
materials, and the whole structure is un- 
suitable and unsafe as a housing place 
for school children. The Madison is al- 
most as bad, and with the additional fact 
that I found the lower hall obstructed 
with two bookeases or eupboards, two 
school benches and two radiators and 
there was scarcely room for passage. The 
Madison stairs are braced and the eeiling 


has a metal cover. The Madison, how-.- 


ever, will be in a new building within a 
year, as ground has been broken for the 
same. But there are other buildings of 
the same terrifying arrangement, with no 
new structures in early prospect. They 
are not as dilapidated in appearance, but 
are perilous by nature of the steep V- 
shaned stairs and the fact that no pro- 
vision whatever exists for emergency 
eseape. These schools are the Lincoln, 
Douglass, Carr Lane and Carondelet. 
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The Lincoln bas a metal ceiling. The 
Carr Lane stairs are improved. The 
Douglass and Carondelet have halls 
cleared of obstruction. The Humboldt is 
of the same type, but has a new building 
in course of erection. The Divoll is a 
modification of the type. It has the 
menace of a long flight of wooden stairs 
coming down to the front door and with 
a small “ trap” room at the foot, but the 
rear end of the building has been remod- 
eled and there are fireproof stairways as 
distinet struetures and not involved in an 
inverted V. 

The Marshall, a large and pretentious 
three-story brick, has a central wing ex- 
tending rearward which is without emer- 
geney protection on the second and third 
floors. The Penrose has a flourish of 
conspicuous wooden stairs and banisters 
in the forward part of the big three- 
story building and a single, narrow, poor 
exeuse of a dilapidated wooden flight as 


The Bryan Hill School basa ponderous “ escape"’ which cuts off or diminishes 
light from a number of windows that is badly eeded in the corridors and 
rooms. 


Entrance is made through windows in the halls 
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a rear provision for the crowded upper 
floor 


MENACE OF CROOKED STAIRS 


The Ashland has the worst ease of 
crooked, narrow, winding and combustible 
front stairways and landings on record! 
Incidentally the radiators in these quar- 
ters were hot enough to cause apprehen- 
sion. All schoolrooms of the Asnland, 
however, have been made to empty into 
the rear corridors and with provision for 
escape without dependence on the front 
stairs. The front section is “ for show,” 
only possibly “ fire show” to judge from 
conditions. 

The Delany is another ease of “ stairs.” 
There is a door at the top of the one 
poor flight of wooden stairs that leads to 
the second floor. This door is. necessary 
to exelude draughts on cold days. A 
yardstick neatly fits into the landing 
turn. But a scant thirty-four inches is 
all the space be- 
tween the banister 
rail and the stair 
post at the top and 
bottom of the 
stairs. Also, when 
the door at the top 
is hooked back out- 
ward over the 
stairs, the entrance 
space at the sill is 
of the same seant 
measure. The 
upper hall and the 
lower passageway 
are utilized as 
cloakrooms. Three 
floor registers heat 
the upper floors. 
The flues are vis- 
ible standpipes on 
the lower floors. 

The Wheatley is 
a building much the 
same type as the 
Dumas of “fire 
seare” notoriety, 
but without the 
protection of a 
rear escape. There 
are no. stairways 
in the forward 
part of the build- 
ing. There is a 
“vigilance corps” 
in the school whose 
mission is alertness 
at all hours. The 
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Dumas, the De- 
lany and Wheat- 
ley are schools for 
colored pupils. 

The Crow school 
has a poor arrange- 
ment in stairways. 
These stairways 
come down into 
limited entry space 
near the rear en- 
tranees. Under one 
stairway. is the 
cloakroom. Com- 
bustible partitions 
and other wood- 
work abound. 

The Pope school 
has been closed as 
unsafe. The Hog- 
den is vacated and 
is in course of re- 
modeling. The 
Stoddard, one of 
the older build- 
ings, has a_ fire- 
proof front stair- 
way. The Jeffer- 
son has a new 
front to an _ old 
section and plenty 
of exits. The 
L’Overture has sev- 
eral flights of nar- 
row metal stairs, 
but with sharp 
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A fire escape of “ indestructible” glass on the Dumas School. Entrance to the 
escape on the second floor is through the school wardrobe, with hooks and hangings. 


corners and nar- On the third floor the door into the escape does not “ ciear”™ the entrance, but sticks 
row widths at the fast at a narrow angle. The lower glass pane near the topmost stair is fractured 


foot of the stairs 
that might prove disastrous in time of a 
erush. The building is an old one of 
twenty-two rooms and seems insufficiently 
protected. There are four large radiators 
in the corridor leading to the kindergarten. 

The O’Fallon is a gloomy, three-story 
building in which the illuminating gas 
was burning in the dark main corridors 
at high noon on a sunshiny day. The 
stairways are fireproof. 


HEATING AND BASEMENTS 


The older schoolhouses have merely 
cellars under the buildings where the 
janitor in cramped quarters looks after 
the fires. The school toilets in such eases 
are in buildings in the school yards. 
Some of these cellars are no better than 
“dugouts” in the earth. In the Crow 
cellar I found the janitor’s desk in a bur- 
rowed out hollow of soft dirt. In the 
Franklin and Carr schools, condemned 


from the contact with the door 


buildings, also in the Delany and in 
schools of the Laclede type the cellar 
conditions are primitive. The fire in- 
spector has seen to it that the heating 
apparatus, while under the buildings, is 
yet isolated as far as possible and sur- 
rounded securely by fireproof material. 
But in the older buildings this fireproofing 
extends no further than the furnace pit. 
The cellars in the old buildings and in 
those of erection some years later are 
packed with eoal and kindling from 
floor to ceiling. Everything in the 
line of fuel and janitor supplies is 
massed in these cellars and the school 
yards are as clean as the proverbial 
new pin. There are no basement play- 
rooms in these cellars and the children 
never think of descending into them. 
In inclement weather a classroom or two 
on the lower floor of the school may be 
utilized for recreation. There are some 
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exceptions. The Divoll, an old building, 
has the school toilets in the cellar. The 
Jefferson and the Madison annex have 
baths in these ecellarlike but, in these 
cases, cemented basements. 

None of these cellar conditions apply 
to the long roster of new buildings, In 
the modern edifices the basements are al- 
most on a ground level, they are of fire- 
proof construction and have playroom 
provision and also provide for the man- 
ual training, the domestic arts, the gym- 
nasium or shower baths or any specialty 
indorsed by the particular school. 

I found no classrooms for grade work 
in the basements or cellars of St Louis! 
The heating in the new buildings is by 
approved apparatus for fanning hot air 
into the classrooms, and in some cases 
washing the air, and with escape vent 
for foul air. A good ventilation is 
established. In the older buildings radi- 
ators and floor registers are in evidence 
and each room is a law unto itself in 
an effort at ventilation. Windows are 
seen lowered from the top their full 
length, or up from the bottom, or part 
way, as comfort dictates. During the 
balmy days through which my inspection 
of buildings continued there were wide- 
open windows and doors in the majority 
of the schools. I found bad eases of 
radiators in several buildings. 


WHERE RADIATORS ARE A MENACE 


The Banneker school has hot radia- 
tors close to the foot of its two narrow 
stairways on the first floor. These radia- 
tors were not only the most natural place 
for the hand to toueh as support in 
aseending the stairs, but they reduced 
the width of the stairway, which was 
dangerously narrow at the best. The 
Penrose had hot radiators in proximity 
to the woodwork of its stairs and as an 
obstruction in a passageway none too 
spacious or fireproof. The Des Peres, a 
goodly appearing and fireproof structure, 
had great radiators in the vestibules of 
the front and rear entrances and also in 
the hall immediately beyond the vesti- 
bules. The location of these radiators 
was precisely where the hand would nat- 
urally reach out on entering or leaving 
the building. There were radiators on the 
stair landings in this building and under 
the classroom windows. The Carr Lane 
radiators are conspicuous from the street 
as they come up to and above the win- 
dow sills in classrooms. There are rad- 
iators under the windows in the Crow 
school, the large kindergarten room a 
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conspicuous illustration. In the Froebel 
school there are radiators in the kinder- 
garten, but warmed by exhaust steam 
from the engine room. The floor regis- 
ters are in use in the rest of this build- 
ing. The Dessalines has radiators in the 
vestibules. The radiators, however, are 
general in most of the older buildings 
and a customary location is directly 
underneath the windows. In some of 
the narrower halls they are necessarily 
an obstruction. 

The most conspicuous obstructions in 
the halls of the older buildings are the 
wire cloak rooms. These wire wardrobes 
are generally adopted for the old style 
building. In case of inverted V-shaped 
stairs the wire wardrobes are usually 
placed snugly underneath thie stairs. 
Where there are wide halls, as in the 
Stoddard or the Divoll, or halls not so 
wide, as in the Benton and Charless, 
these wire cloakrooms run the length of 
the halls and diminish space accordingly. 


ASSEMBLY HALLS AND KINDERGARTENS 


There are very few assembly halls in 
the St Louis schools. The older buildings 
have double sliding doors between class- 
rooms, so that two rooms may be thrown 
into one for chorus work or school enter- 
tainment. Even in many of the new 
buildings the assembly hall has been 
omitted. Recently there has been a trend 
toward including the assembly hall as 
an essential feature of the school plans, 
not oniy for use of the day pupils, but 
for lectures in connection with evening 
schools and parents’ meetings. In most 
of the sehools the kindergarten room is 
borrowed for the use of larger yvather- 
ings. St Louis is the home of the kin- 
dergarten, and this department has the 
choice of location and is double the size 
of the best of the classrooms. In the 
modern buildings the kindergarten room 
is usually in the hall direetly facing the 
front stairway, where in many schools 
elsewhere the school auditorium is located. 
The kindergarten of the Patrick Henry is 
a sun parlor built out directly on the 
terrace between the two flights of en- 
tranee stairs. The Blow school has a 
beautiful kindergarten room. 

All publie schools of St Louis, from 
the ramshackle structure up to the mod- 
ern building, make safe and commodious 
provision for the kindergarten. In eases 
where school accom:iodations are anti- 
quated or overerowded then one-story 
brick structures of tasteful design are 
ereeted on the school premises. 
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“CAMPING OUT” A SCHOOL 


When the remodeling of an old build- 
ing is under way, or when a new school 
is in course of erection on the old site, 
or when the board of education is deter- 
mining the advisability of starting a new 
school, the pupils are “ camped out” in a 
“ portable” colony. The Meremee eamp, 
with its little street and portable classrooms 
and a couple of dwelling houses pressed 
into service, is an illustration of housing 
during rebuilding. The plan does away 
with possible danger to pupils during the 
extensive remodeling of old buildings, as 
in the ease of the Hogden and Pestalozzi. 
The portables are used also to aceommo- 
date schools that are temporarily or per- 
manently overcrowded. The Simmons 
school has portables for manual training 
and the industrial arts as well as class- 
rooms, five all told. There are probably 
fifty portables in daily use for the va- 
rious needs of schools. 


DWELLING HOUSE SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


There are manual training “ centers” 
housed comfortably in suitable quarters 
and the “special” schools for the un- 
graded are housed in dwellings. In the 
“special” schools, however, the classes 
do not exceed fifteen as the number limit. 
The dwelling house schools have a house 
mother or matron who lives there, and 
are kept as cheerful and comfortable as a 
home might be. These selected dwellings 
are of the “double parlor” type. The 
double rooms are used for one elass of 
fifteen downstairs and the two big rooms 
as one for the class of fifteen upstairs. 
The special instruction and the work in 
basketry, sewing and using of tools is 
all done in these rooms. The dining room 
in each ease is fitted up as a chapel with 
its cottage organ, chairs and musie books. 
Choral musie is a strong feature in the 
St Louis schools. There are five of these 
dwelling house schools for “ special” 
students of the white race, and one for 
colored children. The types of low men- 
tality cover all nationalities and from the 
albino to the full-blooded negro, Jew, 
Gentile, foreigner, Indian, Creole, Yan- 
kee. There are two excellent instructors 
in each building doing their level best to 
bring the pupils “up to grade” and 
shove them along into the larger schools. 


SPLENDID SCHOOL YARDS 


The school yards of St Louis are uni- 
form. That is, they are ample, they are 
paved and they are kept in a scrupulously 
clean condition. Some of the new build- 


ings have a terraced or lawn or decora- 
tive front portion that is purely orna- 
mental. But the school children have 
goodly yards, save in a very few instances 
where additions and portables have en- 
croached. <A peculiar fashion prevails in 
most of the school discipline; namely, 
locking all the school yard gates the 
minute the session begins in the morning 
and afternoon. I was told that this idea 
was in order to overcome any tendency to 
indolence, a characteristic of Southern 
school children. If the pupil be late and 
finds the gates locked he is obliged to 
face the ordeal of a sentinel at the front 
door and give name and cause of delay. 

The fences are fairly high, and some 
of solid masonry, and there is no e¢limb- 
ing over. The rule is not a general en- 
foreement, but seemed to prevail in many 
of the schools. The plan might prove 
pernicious anywhere else than in St Louis 
with iis ample and unobstructed school 
yards, 

The total registration of pupils in the 
day schools, as given in the latest report 


available, that of 1908, is 86,877. The 


total enrollment of evening classes is 
5,888. There are nine publie schools for 
colored pupils, also one high school and 
one special school. The Gallaudet is a 
publie school for the edueation of deaf 
children. The registration is fifty or 
more. There are 118 school buildings 
exclusive of the two main industrial cen- 
ters, the portables and the leased dwell- 
ings for the defectives. 

I am indebted to John S. Collins, an 
assistant superintendent of publie schools 
of St Louis, and to William B. Ittner, 
Commissioner of School Buildings, for 
much instructive information relating to 
the safety and architectural construction 
of buildings. It was pointed out that 
while evidently wooden flooring abounds 
in all sehools, and that there are wooden 
stairways, yet precautions had been taken, 
and in many instances an expert inspec- 
tion would show that underneath this sur- 
face of wood in floors and stairways is 
a fire-retarding concrete construction. 

Nevertheless, it is evident to the easual 
observer that St Louis is not spending 
money on repairs to old buildings nor in 
provisions for “ eseape ” where such seems 
imperative. The buildings are very good 
or very bad. There is nothing half way. 
Many of the schools have a “ patrons’ 
association” in the neighborhood and 
this body keeps a lookout for the safety 
and sanitary arrangement and plans for 
school excursions and outdoor diversion. 
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Talks to Teachers 


I—The Relation of Physics to Home Economics Courses 


By Dr Charles L. Norton, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


EprTror’s NoTeE—This month’s Talk, the first of the series, is devoted to Professor Norton’s admira- 
ble paper, which was read at the last annual-meeting of the American Association of Home Economics, 


held in Boston. 


The entrance requirements to most colleges demand a certain number of science 
majority of cases either physics or chemistry is accepted; rarely are both required. 


Oints, and in the 
In some cases 


where home economies is taught, the demand has been for one year of high school physics, and no 
further attention has been paid to this branch of science, 


TATED in its simplest terms, physies 
is that branch of science which 
deals with matter and energy. Put- 
ting it this way, there seems some justi- 
fication for the comment of a student, 
who said he judged physics to be “ the 
science of everything and what happened 
to it.” The term energy is somewhat dif- 
ficult to define with precision, but Hol- 
man’s definition that “ energy is anything 
which can produce or change the rate of 
motion in a body” will indicate to you at 
least what sort of a thing energy is. It 
is familiar to us all as the means sup- 
plied to us by the sun, by fuels or by 
bodies of water in an elevated position 
and which are used as sources of power 
in many operations of commerce and in 
the arts. 

So long as we concern ourselves with 
the substances or bodies about us and 
their mutual changes and position, color, 
density or elasticity, ete, we are working 
in the realm of physics. On the other 
hand, if we seek to determine the com- 
position of the matter of which bodies 
are composed, or to effect the decompo- 
sition or recombination of the separate 
substances, we come into the domain of 
chemistry. Of late there is a growing 
tendency to set off from physies such 
portions of that science as are concerned 
with large quantities of matter or with 
the transformation of large quantities of 
energy. This branch of physics deals 
with larger machines, heavier apparatus, 
and, oftentimes, commercially important 
problems, and is usually classed as en- 
gineering. It is not possible to draw a 
sharp line of division between physics 
and chemistry, and, in fact, we are today 
building up a great branch of science 
known as physical chemistry, and another 
known as chemical engineering, and it is 
not possible either to draw any sharp 
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line of demarcation between the physies 
of electricity and electrical engineering. 

The common subdivision of physics 
usually found in courses of instruction 
in our schools and eolleges separates the 
subject into five topies: Mechanies, light, 
sound, electricity and heat. Beginning 
with the one which has the least direct 
bearing on the subject of home econom- 
ies, we should come first to the subject 
of sound, or acoustics. I think, were it 
not for our universal love of musie and 
for the tremendous utility of the tele- 
phone, the study of acoustics as applied 
to home economies and to other kindred 
practical subjects would be considered of 
even less importance than appears to be 
the case today; yet it ought not to be 
neglected. The sound-proofing of our 
dwellings and the provision of sa‘isfac- 
tory acoustic properties for our places 
of meeting, as well as the prevention of 
noise in our cities, all call attention to 
the importance of further study of this 
branch of physies. 

Under the subject of light we have 
many household problems, but the fact 
which confronts us most clearly is the 
very great increase in efficiency of the 
work done by an ordinary operative in 
the mill, or a worker in the household 
when provided with adequate and proper 
light. Aside from the matter of efficiency 
and speed in working, is the question 
of the comfort and well-being of the 
worker. 

The development of the lighting of 
our dwellings has been steady and rapid, 
from the time when the window open- 
ings were closed with semi-transparent 
membranes or paper, through the days of 
clear glass, to the present, when we may, 
by the use of diffusing glasses or prisms, 
redistribute the light in our houses almost 
at will. The proper distribution of light 
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throughout our rooms, either in dwell- 
ings, schoolhouses or mills, by means of 
diffusing glass in the windows or prop- 
erly located artificial lights with ceilings 
and walls of proper tint and texture, is 
a subject which may well have the atten- 
tion of every student in home economics. 
The development from oil lamp to gas 
burner and to electric lamp of carbon, or 
later of tungsten, has been tremendously 
rapid and has given us agents for home 
economy of which our grandfathers never 
dreamed. 

The relation of electricity to household 
economy is so close and is changing so 
rapidly that it is impossible in the time 
at my disposal to more than suggest its 
nature. The certainty of supplying 
energy, be it heat or mechanical energy, 
or of furnishing light or other active agents 
by electrical means at exactly the desired 
rate for the best and most economical 
length of time and with the minimum of 
discomfort, noise, dirt and so on, has led 
to its rapidly increasing use. It is ut- 
terly impossible to more than suggest 
what a useful agent this is becoming in 
lighting, cooking, sterilizing, cleaning, ete, 
to make apparent the importance of its 
bearing upon our everyday means and 
methods of living. It is utterly impos- 
sible to predict how nearly universal its 
use is to become in the near future. 

The fourth subdivision of physies, 
ealled mechanies, is perhaps an older 
branch of the science and deals more with 
those things which have become the chief 
concern of the mechanic or workman on 
the one hand and of the mechanical en- 
gineer on the other. However, a proper 
understanding of the principles of me- 
chanies is necessary for the considera- 
tion of the other branches of physics. 
The increasing use of new materials for 
buildings leads to a diseussion of their 
physical properties, and the mechanical 
properties especially need much attention 
for the determination of their fitness in 
the construction of our dwellings. I 
might instance the substance, concrete, 
which is becoming a very live factor in 
our modern construction, and, to my mind, 
a very desirable one. 

But it is to the fifth division of phys- 
ies: namely, heat, to which I should 
ascribe the greatest importance in its 
bearing upon the subject of home eco- 
nomies, and I wish to quote to you what 
one of the foremost writers upon general 
physies has said upon the subject of heat: 


There is, perhaps, no scientific inquiry 
more full of human interest than the study 
of the nature of heat and the manner in 
which matter in general is affected by it. 
No branch of physical science is so inti- 
mately connected with the everyday occu- 
pations of life, and, consequently, none of 
them interests mankind more closely. 

The influence of heat is manifestly so 
universal and its actions so important and 
necessary to the progress of all the opera- 
tions of nature that, to those who first 
considered it with some attention, it must 
have at once appeared to be the general 
principle of all life and activity on this 
globe. With its return in springtime the 
bud breaks into blossom, and new life ani- 
mates the vegetable kingdom. By its 
agency the incubation of the egg progresses, 
a living thing is brought into the world, 
and heat is still necessary to its support. 
Finally, to the power which man has ac- 
quired over it is due that supernatural 
strength which has made him superior to 
all other animals and master of land and 
sea. 

We live in very narrow limits of tem- 
perature, and while the known range of 
temperature is from 400 degrees below 
zero to nearly 4,000 above zero upon the 
Fahrenheit scale, we cannot ourselves 
withstand variations in temperature 
greater than about 150 degrees, and then 
for only a short time, and the variation 
in temperature of our own _ bodies, 
amounting to only a very few degrees, 
results in the cessation of life. The study 
of heat and temperature and the means 
of their control would seem to form an 
important part in courses relating to in- 
structions in methods of living. Per- 
haps I might point out to advantage two 
phases of our domestic economy where 
our ignorance or neglect concerning mat- 
ters of heat causes great economic loss. 
In the matter of cooking we are econ- 
fronted directly with the problems of heat, 
usually the acquiring and maintaining of 
a proper temperature over a relatively 
short period of time. 

We wish, for instance, to heat a limited 
amount of food up to a certain tempera- 
ture, say 200 degrees, and keep it there 
for an hour or two. Ordinarily we do 
this in a monstrous thing known as a 
cooking stove made of east iron, and if 
the examples with which I have had per- 
sonal experience are typical, they are well 
ealeulated to heat our kitchens and to 
send much heat up the chimney, but are 
singularly inefficient in the matter of 
making use of the energy in eoal for the 
purpose of heating our bread or meat 
up to 200 degrees for a period of an 
hour or two. My own cooking stove is 
eapable of using up coal enough to sup- 
ply 700,000 British thermal units in one 
day. I am unable to state after long ex- 
perimenting just what percentage of the 
heat can be utilized in cooking, but 
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something like one-tenth of 1 per cent is 
the probable amount. 

It was a realization of this sort of thing 
that led my very good friend, Edward 
Atkinson, to spend much time and energy 
upon his Aladdin oven. The _fireless 
cookers which have followed it are not 
open to eriticism on the ground of effi- 
cieney in utilizing heat, but are somewhat 
limited because of the limited tempera- 
ture range in which they operate. I look 
for an electrically heated, jacketed oven 
in which, by supplying eleetricity, we may 
heat our food exactly the desired tem- 
perature over a very wide range for any 
desired length of time with absolute cer- 
tainty that no sensible portion of the 
heat is lost. In some of the present 
cooking devices there is enough heat 
utilized in baking a loaf of bread to keep 
that loaf of bread hot for three months 
could the heat be wholly concentrated 
upon the bread and the pan in which 
it was cooked. 

The seeond of the points which I desire 
to raise in connection with heat in our 
home economies relates to the eonstruetion 
of our buildings as regards their warmth 
and their ability to withstand fire. This 
first consideration becomes a diseussion 


of the physical properties of the mate- 


rials of building; first, as concerns their 
insulating value or non-condueting prop- 
erties; and, second, their rates of expan- 
sion and eontraetion, and henee their 
liability to produce eracks or fissures with 
changes in temperature. We give to the 
fire resistance of our dwellings, both as 
a subject of instruction and of daily con- 
cern, altogther too little attention. It is 
a matter of the greatest reproach to the 
community at large that it allows in this 
country an annual fire loss so great that 
when it is added to the excess cost of our 
water departments, necessary because of 
the fire danger and to the cost of our fire 
departments themselves, it presents a total 
of something like $300,000,000 annually. 
This great loss and its probable increase 
from time to time by great conflagrations 
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becomes a grave source of danger. It is 
not a matter of insurance, since the real 
economie loss is here whether there be 
insurance or not. It may sometimes be- 
come, as Mr Atkinson believed, a matter 
of insurance engineering, but at present 
I believe it is a matter of study, first, 
of the physical properties of materials, 
and, second, of the proper administration 
of our households, mills and schools. 

In teaching the subject of physies I 
have become thoroughly impressed with 
the belief that instruction by means of 
experimental lectures, accompanied by 
laboratory, is much the most efficient sys- 
tem. For the same expenditure of time 
I think this sort of instruction yields 
better returns than the recitations, even 
though it be accompanied by some labo- 
ratory instruction. I have had oppor- 
tunity during the last few years to note 
the effect upon students of various 
courses of engineering resulting from the 
instruetion given them in heat when in 
larger or smaller laboratory sections. I 
believe the efficiency of the instruction 
where sections in the laboratory can be 
kept down to ten or twelve men is enor- 
mously better than when those sections 
are two or three times as large. I realize 
that considerable has been written and 
said on this subject, but I eannot forego 
the opportunity to express my strong 
conviction that laboratory instruction in 
physies is relatively singularly effective 
when taught to students in small groups. 

Perhaps a word as to the eultural value 
of physies might not be out of place here. 
It has not always been customary to class 
such sciences as physics and chemistry 
as subjects which make for a general 
cultural development of the student, but 
it seems to me more and more apparent 
that physies properly taught, with care 
to avoid details and to concern one’s self 
with the principles and phenomena of 
heat, light, sound, mechanics and electriec- 
ity, has very great value as a cultural 
subject. 
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HE most important thing for the 

prospective home owner is to make 

sure that his home site will be his 
own after he has paid for it. Real estate 
development is carried on today very 
largely by individual or corporate spee- 
ulators. They buy large parcels of land, 
improve them, sell them on installments 
in small plots and often build on similar 
terms houses for investors. 

All this, when it ends happily, is a 
great convenience to the investor. It 
saves him an enormous amount of bother. 
There is, however, an element of danger 
about such development that no one ean 
afford to overlook. In order to develop 
its land, the real estate company usually 
puts a mortgage on it; and the company’s 
ability to pay off that mortgage and give 
the investor title to his plot depends upon 
its sueecess in selling lots. Should the 
company’s affairs not go well, the pur- 
chaser may lose his entire investment. 

Long Island, the future home of thou- 
sands of New Yorkers, is a favorite field 
for such development. An acquaintance 
of mine bought two lots there in a prom- 
ising community that a real estate com- 
pany was developing. He was to pay 
$500 for each lot, in small monthly in- 
stallments. He figuréd that in a short 
time the lots would double in value. 
Before he completed his payments, how- 
ever, the development company failed. 
Then it transpired that a blanket mort- 
gage covered the entire property. This 
mortgage was, of course, foreclosed, and 
the investor lost every cent he had put 
into the land. His only remedy was to 
sue the development company, which 
was already bankrupt. 

Much more distressing was the ease of 
those home builders who came to grief 
in the town of Hollis, L I. A residence 


park on an elaborate seale was developed 
there in a similar manner by another real 
estate company. Scores of lots were 
sold, and some three hundred houses were 
erected by investors. Then a_ blanket 
mortgage fell due. Not enough lots had 
been sold to satisfy this mortgage, and it 
was foreelosed. To protect themselves 
the three hundred house owners could 
sue the bankrupt land company, or pay 
off a mortgage much greater than the 
value of their properties. Either course 
was useless, and the investors lost not 
only their land, but their houses as well. 

Against such danger the investor can 
guard himself in several ways. By hav- 
ing the title searched, he ean learn 
whether or not the property he is pur- 
chasing has been mortgaged by the devel- 
oping company. The fee for such seareh, 
though considerable, is the ounce of pre- 
vention that later saves pounds of trouble, 
unless—and here is the rub—the land is 
mortgaged after the title is searehed. 
Again, the investor ean insure his title, 
even though he does not pay for his land 
outright. A poliey reeently issued by 
some title insurance companies guarantees 
the investor against loss if he makes full 
payment for his land. The danger here 
is that the insuring company itself may 
not be finaneially sound. 

The safest plan is to purchase only 
guaranteed land. So many development 
schemes have caused loss to investors that 
a demand has arisen for protection. In 
consequence owners of land that is being 
developed by speculators are beginning to 
guarantee that all investors who make 
full payments shall receive their land, 
regardless of the fate of the development 
eompany. Such guarantees operate in 
different ways. Sometimes the investor 
holds only a guarantee during the install- 
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ment period; sometimes he recgives a 
clear title at onee. A newspaper man of 
my aequaintanee is buying such a guar- 
anteed lot. Upon making his initial pay- 
ment he received title to the land, the 
estate retaining a mortgage upon the 
plot to insure payment of installments. 
The land is registered in the purechaser’s 
name, and he is responsible for all taxes 
and assessments against it. He is already 
the legal owner of the land, and only his 
own failure to fulfill his contract can 
cause him loss. 

In answer to the investor’s demand for 
protection, also, the state of New York 
recently passed a law providing for a 
state search of title upon the request of 
an investor. Massachusetts has a law 
under which the state will upon request 
search a title, and having onee_ pro- 
nouneed a title good, will defend such 
title in the courts. Thus the state vir- 
tually guarantees the title. These laws, 
however, protect only the man who is 
about to take title. The man who must 
pay a long series of installments before 
he is ready to take title is without pro- 
tection. Real estate laws are uniformly 
poor throughout the country. Nowhere is 
there a law to prevent a development 
company from mortgaging the land it is 


developing, and so jeoparding the inter- 
ests of everyone of its subseribers. It 
behooves everyone, therefore, to look well 
to the character of his investment. 

A fraud of recent date was the sale of 


deep sea lots at Jamaica, L I. Praeti- 
sally all of the land was inundated at 
high tide, and where the map pictured a 
fine thoroughfare, there was in reality a 
deep flowing creek. The development 
company advertised that no one would be 
shown the property on Sundays. ‘As 
most of their investors worked during 
the other six days of the week, this pre- 
eluded the possibility of personal investi- 
gation. Practically all of the business 
was done by mail. The terms were 
three dollars down, and the remainder in 
weekly installments of fifty cents. To 
eatech the feminine eye, such bargain 
prices as $49, $89 and $98 were quoted. 
Seores of lots were sold at these prices, 
and many at higher figures. So allur- 
ing was the prospectus that to secure a 
corner lot on the main street—probably 
the road in the bed of the ereek—one in- 
vestor paid $1,250. Warnings against 
such practices ought to be unnecessary. 
If the investor would look before he 
leaped, such swindles could not happen. 

It is obviously important that the home 
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site should be healthful. Lowlands and 
land that has been filled in are usually 
unwholesome. Mosquitoes, malaria and 
disease are the offspring of the one; im- 
pure air and sickness of the other. Ex- 
periments have shown that the gases com- 
ing from the putrefaection and decompo- 
sition of the soil rise upward through 
a house, penetrating even to the attie. 
Particularly should one avoid the neigh- 
borhood of lowland streams. Such waters 
are invariably sluggish or stagnant, and 
drainage that flows into them is likely 
to coat them over with a poisonous seum 
of filth, Stagnant waters are not the 
only ones, however, that need watching. 
Sometimes flowing streams are trouble- 
some. In the springtime they become 
flooded, and in summer the waters recede, 
leaving exposed mud banks as breeding 
places of disease. 

Under the head of healthfulness the 
prospective householder must also exam- 
ine the local water supply. He cannot 
expect, like the children of Israel, to have 
a special supply gush forth for him at 
the stroke of a rod. Is the water pure? 
Whence does it come? Who supplies it? 
To know is important. A municipal sup- 
ply that becomes contaminated will be 
purified in response to publie demand; 
but in spite of publie clamor a private 
supply may remain impure. 

Inseparable from the question of water 
is the problem of fire protection. Is the 
water supply for this purpose ample? 
If you want to live on a hill, is there 
sufficient pressure to throw a stream over 
your house? Is your place easily acces- 
sible to fire engines? And how will these 
conditions affect your insurance rates? 

Having looked to his financial safety 
and his bodily welfare, the home seeker 
will do well to consider next the character 
of his prospective neighbors. The expe- 
rience of a New York newspaper man 
well illustrates the uncertainty attending 
this side of the problem. This man 
bought a home in the suburbs of New 
York on a beautiful big plot of land 
looking out on Long Island Sound. Be- 
ing a real estate editor with an expert 
knowledge of values, he felt sure that 
his home surroundings would always be 
most eongenial. No houses encroached 
on the very large plot in which his own 
house stood, and across the street a con- 
tractor was putting up some high-class 
residences to sell. Congenial neighbors 
seemed assured. Before these houses 
were sold, however, the panie of 1907 
came along. The builder had to rent 
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his houses to anyone who would take 
them. Tenants of the lowest grade moved 
into them—a drinking, swearing, fight- 
ing, dog-owning erew, that made the 
neighborhood unbearable. This ease, of 
course, is exceptional, but it shows very 
well how easily a home seeker ean get 
into trouble. 

What serious results may follow 
neglect to learn about the food supply 
is shown by the experience of a young 
Chicago merchant who moved, some 
months ago, to a suburban town. His 
income was small, and he found that the 
extra hundred dollars needed for ecommu- 
tation left him with practically no mar- 
gin. About food costs he never thought 
to inquire. His new home happened to be 
in a town inhabited almost entirely by 
wealthy and aristocratic business men. 
There were few stores, and these catered 
wholly to the wealthy. Almost everything 
the new resident bought cost him twenty- 
five to forty per cent more than it had in 
the city; and very soon, instead of there 
being a surplus in his accounts, there was a 
deficit. Only by the most rigid economy was 
the family able to live within their means. 

Nothing is more common with real 
estate eoncerns than to promise trans- 
portation to inaceessible neighborhoods 
that they are developing. In Westchester 
County, N Y, there are rows of houses 
that are miles from any transportation 
line. And they are oceupied by sorely 
disappointed householders. They are 
there because a real estate agent promised 
a railway—nay, he promised two. Par- 
allel competing steam roads were to run 
through the district. But after the 
courts had passed on the franchises, and 
one road had sold out to the other, and 
the other in turn had been gobbled up 
by a great railway system, there wasn’t 
any read at all. The line that was built 
passed over an altogether different route. 
Meantime these householders, who bought 
at boom prices, are left with properties 
isolated and worth only a fraction of 
their cost. 

Boom prices are as fraudulent as Satan. 
They are just another form of watered 
stock. Prior to the panie of 1907 New 
York and its environs saw one of the 
greatest land booms in their history. 
Prices soared higher every day. In one 
of the suburban towns there was for sale 
a little cottage in a double lot. The place 
might have been worth a few thousand 
dollars. It was bought for $25,000. The 
purchaser still has it. Probably he could 
not get $10,000 for it today. And his 
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ease is typical of thousands of other 
investors the country over. 

If there be any stage property that the 
real estate swindler has worked harder 
than he has the promise of transporta- 
tion, it is the term “city lot.” A city 
lot is a plot twenty-five feet wide, one hun- 
dred or more feet deep, with sidewalks, 
sewers, water connections and the like. 
Real estate swindlers deal exclusively in 
city lots. They wouldn’t think of selling 
anything else. A good many of these 
city lots, to be sure, never heard of a 
water main or a gas pipe, and they 
wouldn’t know a sewer if they saw one, 
bat they are “city lots” just the same. 
Even those deep sea plots at Jamaica 
were “city lots.” To be sure, they were 
only fourteen feet wide and eighty-seven 
feet deep, and without a suspicion of im- 
provement, but nevertheless they were 
“city lots.” The advertisement said so. 
Whoever buys that kind of city lot not 
only is cheated in buying the land, but 
he also has to pay later for water and gas 
and sewer connections; and they are 
very, very costly. So be eareful that 
your city lot is the gennine article. 

These same deep sea lots have already 
served to warn the investor to be careful 
when he is selecting a home site to see 
that he gets real estate instead of oyster 
beds. Swamp land has been mentioned, 
too, but there is room for another word 
on the subject. When a real estate de- 
veloper buys a tract of land, it is seldom 
that his entire tract of land is desirable 
for building purposes. 3ut he must 
make the home builder think it is. Hence 
he maneuvers so that all lots look alike 
to the investor. He euts down hills and 
fills in hollows—frequently with garbage. 
And when you go prospecting in the 
summer months, everything is green and 
pretty and as dry as dust. But wait till 
spring. Then the frost works up, and 
your building lot, though it may not be 
an oyster bed, is at least a legitimate first 
cousin to one. - Your cellar will always 
be damp and unwholesome, and noxious 
gases will long enshroud your home. 

Again there is rock. It is true that 
the Bible recommends rock as the ideal 
foundation, but the advice applies to 
skyserapers rather than to country dwell- 
ings. Rock is costly to exeavate. It is 
not porous and water will not drain 
away through it. Instead, water will 
flow between strata of the rock, and in 
all probability wear away your founda- 
tion wall and get into your eellar. Thus 
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your cellar will be damp and your foun- 
dation injured. 

Then there is clay, which perhaps is 
more to be avoided than rock. Clay is 
difficult and costly to exeavate. It col- 
lects water and spreads under pressure. 
It expands in wet or frosty weather and 
contracts in summer. Likewise it is im- 
pervious to water. Thus an underground 
layer of elay will prevent the proper 
drainage of rain water, and keep the 
soil foul and sodden. Frozen clay elings 
to brick and stone, and often causes dis- 
location of cellar walls and piers. Sand 
and silt are also poor for foundations, 
for they are likely to slide and give way, 
or to be washed away by rains. 

Enough for the don’ts. Do choose a 
eravelly building lot, or at least one with 
porous soil. Sueh land drains perfeetly, 
and is sufficiently stable to support foun- 
dations. If possible purchase an elevated 


pilot, or one with a slope. That will 
insure perfect drainage. 
The investor may _ ask, naturally 


enough, How am I to find ont all these 
things about my ground? The general 
character of the neighborhood will tell 
you what to expect, and a gas pipe and 
a mallet will tell you what is below the 
surfaee. Drive the pipe down, and it 


will bring up specimens of whatever it 
penetrates. 


Teachers and Hod Carriers 


Mr Eprror—In the February number 
Elia W. Peattie says the average school 
teacher receives lower wages than the 
“seamstress and the hod earrier.” And 
again, “a hod earrier receives, in any 
locality where union rules are enforced, 
$65 per month.” I wish to take exception 
to these statements. Whereas the school 
teacher is paid for the whole year, in- 
eluding all the holidays and vacations, 
the hod earrier or any other day laborer 
gets paid only when he works, and in 
most eases works only about nine months 
in the year; in a large number of cases 
less than that, as he cannot work in bad 
weather or in dull times. 

The writer of the aforesaid article takes 
the ease of the laborer who works under 
union rules as a standard, when, as a 
matter of fact, it is in those same loeal- 
ities, where union conditions are preva- 
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I have been asked whether or not it 
is better to put one’s self, in the hands of 
a local real estate man than to try to 
investigate wholly for one’s self. Here 
are the words of one of the foremost real 
estate editors of New York City: 

“Tt is good advice to tell people to go 
to a real estate man if you know the 
man, But who will tell you who is hon- 
est? You can’t advise a man with no 
brains. In the last analysis you yourself 
must exercise judgment. It is you who 
are buying the place. You know your 
own wishes and ideals. No one else does. 
What real estate man is going to read 
your mind and get you just what you 


want? A real estate man is out to sell 
land. He will get you what you want 


if he ean, but failing that he will do his 
best to sell you something else.” 

On the other hand, when you have 
found a piece of land that suits you, 
it may be very much to your advantage 
to secure the assistance of a local real 
estate man or other local resident. 
Country and townsfolk invariably think 
the city man is made of gold, and they 
charge him accordingly. When it comes 
to selling to a city man, they are like 
certain railroad magnates, whose motto 
is “All that the traffie will bear.” In 
that case it is a good thing to have on 
your side a man who knows local values. 


lent—in the cities; Chicago, for example— 
where the author admits that the .teacher 
receives from $65 to $125 per month. 

Why not cite the ease of the laborer 
who works in those communities where 
the teacher receives small compensation? 
There you will find that the laborer’s 
wage is proportionately small. 

In Somerville, Mass, the teachers re- 
receive about $700 per year of about 190 
days. This is about $3.70 per day of 
about six hours. The hod earrier, who 
is about the best paid of any unskilled 
laborer, receives $2.50 per day of eight 
hours, and he does not average over 200 
days per year. 

The teacher has a chance to receive 
more salary after a few years, but the 
hod earrier or seamstress has little chance 
ever to do any better. 

Henry J. Connell. 
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Bast side and part of the front of a clubhouse owned by 
several families 


A Family Clubhouse 


. By Una Nixson Hopkins 


N THESE days of men’s ciubs and 
women’s clubs—clubs for boys and 
girls, even—the tendency is to sep- 

arate the members of families in their ree- 
reations. This is one of our peculiarities 
which foreigners cannot understand. A 
clubhouse, then, which is designed for 
whole families is a happy innovation. 
Further, it is an encouraging fact, at a 
time when the majority of us are bent 
on money making or strenuous intellec- 
tual improvement, that this family elub- 
house was conceived with the sole idea 
of providing a quiet, pleasant place near 
the heart of nature for relaxation and 
rest. 

This is how it eame 
families combined their 
a tract of inexpensive 
woods and built a house. The enterprise 
is co-operative throughout. The house is 
a place where the father and mother and 
children may go for one day or several 
days. The average business man and his 
busy wife do not always find it eonven- 
ient to give even a whole week at a time 
to a vacation, but a “day off” now and 
then is possible to almost anyone, and 
frequently takes the place of a more pro- 
longed rest. 

The drawback to a short outing, for 
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a mother with small children, is that it 
becomes, under ordinary circumstances, 
tiresome. She is likely to be discouraged, 
even in trying to decide what to do, or 
when it is best to go. For, aside from 
the question of reasonable comfort, there 
is that of good water and hygienie sur- 
roundings, all so vitally important. 

The family clubhouse here deseribed 
apparently meets .all the requirements. 
It was carefully located near a spring of 
pure water. It is within easy driving 
distance of the town near which it is 
situated; really within walking distance 
for those who are good pedestrians. The 
material of which it is largely built, 
cobblestone, was picked up on the hill- 
side near at hand. The foundation and 
first story, in fact, are entirely of eob- 
bles, but the third story, which oversets, 
is rustic, giving a chalet effect. All in- 
terior walls, too, with the exeeption of 
those of the dormitory, or ihird floor, are 
of cobblestone smoothea with a coat of 
cement. 

There is a large living room, with an 
immense cobblestone fireplace, and a 
heavily beamed ceiling. The square- 
paned windows on the east and south 
are easements, while double glass doors 
at the west open upon a rustie baleony. 
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When the doors are open the room seems 
to inelude the woods round about. On 
moonlight nights the picture from the 
baleony is beautiful. 

Naturally, the furnishings of this room 
are very simple—and mainly contribu- 
tions! One member of the elub could 
spare a rocking chair, another a table 
and still another a couch, and so on. 
The plan is some day to furnish the room 
with things which more certainly har- 
monize, but for the present there is no 
attempt at artistic effect. But there are 
musical instruments and a few books to 
be enjoyed. 

The upstairs, which is very rustic, con- 
sists of a small hall and two large dor- 
mitories, with baths. Each dormitory 
has small iron beds, standing close, side 
by side, covered with spreads of blue 
denim. Blue denim also curtains the 
many easement windows, and blue-and- 
white matting rugs carpet the center of 
these two large rooms. There are no 
closets, but everybody has a peg, if not 
to hang on, literally, at least to hang his 
possessions on, and there are a number 
of lockers. 

The dining room, situated in the base- 
ment, is fitted up with plain necessities— 
a long pine table and chairs to match. 
But there is usually a bouquet of wild 
flowers to grace the board in summer. 
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No table linen is provided, for this would 
mean extra care. Paper napkins are 
used, not only as serviettes, but for table 
doilies, except when big leaves from the 
woods are to be had*in their place. 

A little pantry and kitchenette com- 
plete the basement. No servant is kept 
in charge, but at. cértain intervals the 
house is put in first-class order. 

When a family goes for just a day 
the most of the lunch is carried in 
baskets, and then one or two dishes are 
cooked. This does away with the usual 
disastrous result to the health of chil- 
dren when a cold luncheon is eaten, as on 
the oeeasion of an ordinary picnic. If 
a stay of several days is to be made, pro- 
visions are taken accordingly. The head 
of each family is responsible for his own. 

If two or three families wish to spend 
a few days at the house together, they 
confer with the house eommittee and 
arrange that there shall not be more peo- 
ple at a time than the house can com- 
fortably accommodate. Sometimes a 
servant is employed by a party of 
friends, each family bearing his part of 
the expense, small, servant’s quarters hav- 
ing been built outside. 

No games are provided. That is, you 
are not expected to do any certain thing. 
But there are hunting and fishing and 
delightful walks to be enjoyed in the 


The family clubhouse with some of the members 
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The west side, showing the long balcony 


woods, besides hammocks to rest in, 
swung under the great trees, or even to 
be slept in all night if one prefers. The 
children may wade in the brooks, pick 
wild flowers or play ring-a-round-a-rosie, 
but everybody is perfectly independent 
to pursue his or her own enjoyment. 
When, however, an unexpected shower 
comes up, on a cool day, you will likely see 
the members come floel:ing from all diree- 
tions to sit before a erackling fire. Then 


they swap stories and have a good time. 

Families to a sufficient number are 
financially interested, so the tax is com- 
paratively small, The fact that this 
clubhouse has already flourished for a 
number of years is proof of the success 
of the undertaking, which is worthy of 
emulation. Such a glace could be built 
in the mountains, at ,the seashore or on 
the borders of lakes, and made less ex- 
pensive or more spacious. 
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The Architect's Service 


By A. R. P. ES 


6) LIENTS come to me,” said an 
architect, “and ask me to design 
a house for them, but it does not 
take me long to realize that they have 
already designed the house and just want 
it put upon paper. Sometimes they do 
let me plan a door knob.” 

Of course every home builder should 
have individual needs and desires, but 
the way to get the most ont of an ar- 
chiteet’s services is to consider him not 
only as a draftsman, as your go-between 
with the contractors, as a business man 
who knows materials and their cost, but 
as a specialist who through special train- 
ing ean solve your needs in a house plan 
and who realizes the possibilities of 


house designing better than you do your- 
self, That does not mean that a home 
builder should not take a real interest 
in his home. The pleasures of the archi- 
tectural profession are based upon intelli- 
gent and interested clients. 

There are, of course, architects and 
architects, just as there are doctors and 
doctors. Go to the man in whom you 
ean place your faith and then trust him. 
It is a curious thing, domestie architec- 
ture is a subject in which most of us 
think we are specialists, and of which, 
in reality, we know astonishingly little. 
If we knew more, the earth would blos- 
som into a garden of homes by means so 
simple as to seem magical. 
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The Annual Flower Garden 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


T IS one of Nature’s most intimate 
pleasures to scatter seeds for her 
flowers. That is the reason she takes 

such an interest in seed pods and pollen 
and inveigles the ecolor-loving bees and 
butterflies and the sportive winds in her 
task. There are all the elements of chance 


in this fascinating game of scattering 


seeds. Perhaps that is what makes the 
thought of an annual garden so enticing. 
The March winds are cold and blustering 
when you dig the trench for the sweet 
peas, but something in the sunshine and 
the feeling of the air stirs up the hope 
of growing things. 

Macie is planning an annual garden 
this year, instead of the vegetable patch. 
She says she is weary of being a worker 
and longs to be purely ornamental. As 
Jack does all the digging, he ponders the 
figurativeness of her speech. There is 
something substantial about a vegetable 
patch that inwardly appeals to a man. 
Still an annual garden ean be looked 
upon in the light of a respite, while a 
perennial would forever discourage a 
vegetable revival. There is always a cer- 
tain amount of diversion for Jack in 
watching the development of Macie’s 
plans. At the very start he marvels at 
her enthusiasm over the seed eatalog. 
To the uninitiated, this intimacy between 
the seed catalog and the gardener is al- 
ways inexplicable. Macie is not alto- 
gether a beginner. In fact, it is because 
her perennial borders are grown up and 
no longer solicit the filling in of annuals 
that Macie has invaded the vegetable 
patch. She knows the vicissitudes of 


gardening, but they never cloud her 
spring hopefulness. Each spring she 
orders her seeds with exactitude as she 
would the silks for her embroidery. 

You have to live through the winter 
if you have a garden. There are so 
many lovely experiments that must be 
tried in the spring. A garden gives you 
a rabid interest in life. It makes you 
zealous about living to a good old age. 
How else can you have time to plant and 
pick all the flowers in the seed catalog? 

There are about three hundred varie- 
ties of sweet peas on the market. There 
are forty varieties of the select stand- 
ards, twenty-one varieties of the incom- 
parables, besides all the new  orchid- 
flowered ones that every sweet pea lover 
wants to grow. And sweet peas are only 
one kind of flowers for the annual gar- 
den. Flower growing is a pastime for 
a long life. 

Gardening, someone has said, is more 
than the growing of plants. It is the 
expression of desire. A garden is a very 
personal matter and must be made up 
chiefly out of the gardener’s loves. In 
Macie’s garden, there are to be plenty 
of Shirley poppies. They are sown as 
early as possible and do not bear trans- 
planting. They are sown thinly, prefer- 
ably on a cloudy day. Then they are 
barely covered but pressed down firmly. 
They bloom during late June and July; 
and while they bloom, the days are 
full of color revelations and flower sur- 
prises, for no two flowers are alike. Of 
course, no garden can depend for sta- 
bility upon such fairy flowers. 
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In Macie’s garden, ten-weeks’ stocks 
will be old dependables. They begin to 
bloom in the middle of July and continue 
until frost. The strong spikes with their 
close-set flowers are full of old-fashioned 
quaintness and come in many soft colors: 
in snow white and creamy yellow, in sil- 
very rose =nd lilae, in blues and purples. 
Their fragrance is especially alluring. 
Cosmos give hight and late flowers. Tall 
plants are needed for the effectiveness 
of the annual garden. While the usual 
hollyhocks are perennials, Macie has 
learned of a new annual, ever-blooming 
hollyhock, that is to be one of her experi- 
ments. 

In the blue and yellow corner there is 
to be the lemon-yellow coreopsis. It 
ought to be a special favorite with Flem- 
ish oak dining rooms, on account of its 
strong color value, while florally it has 
the scantly lined effectiveness of the 
craftsman embroideries. Macie has to 
grow single and double cornflowers for 
Jack’s boutonniéres. You would not 
recognize him in summer without this 
touch of grace. In this blue and yellow 
coiner there are to be golden California 
poppies that bloom until frost. They 


make a pretty bouquet with cornflowers. 

Picking bouquets is the culminating 
delight of the annual garden, for annual 
flowers are meant to be picked. A peren- 
nial border sometimes finds it hard to 
spare its bloom, Of all the annuals, none 
enjoy picking more than the nasturtiums. 


Everybody knows nasturtiums. They are 
such busy flowers and, despite their bril- 
lianey, so modest, it is a question whether 
their decorative quality is fully appre- 
ciated. Have you ever looked at the 
climber from the artistie viewpoint of 
a designer? It has all the charm of 
graceful growth, of quaint and beautiful 
form, of varied brillianey of color. 

It is surprising that there are not more 
nasturtium patterns among the printed 
linens and cottons, They would be charm- 
ingly refreshing for country house bed- 
rooms upon a cream-white background, 
with the blue green of their leaves or the 
blue of the cornflower for the wall color. 
If you rent a shingled seashore cottage 
this summer that has no flower borders, 
there is your possibility for an intimate 
acquaintance with nasturtiums. Sur- 
round the cottage with a deep border of 
climbers and Tom Thumbs, not with just 
the usual yellow and orange colors, but 
also with the primrose, the creamy white, 
the salmon pink, carmine and all the 
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shades of red. They are so easy of cul- 
ture, even a beginner can make a spe- 
cialty of all the varieties. The nasturtium 
is such a familiar garden flower. To 
learn that it is a native of Peru may give 
it something of the charm of distant 
things. Its Latin name is picturesque, 
Tropwolum, derived from “ tropaion,” a 
trophy, for the leaves have been said to 
resemble a shield and the flowers a hel- 
met. 

For the September annual garden, 
Macie is going to sow the center bed with 
China asters. It was when she heard that 
asters are easily raised that her longing 
arose to usurp the vegetable patch. She 
is not enough of a gardener to start seed- 
lings in boxes. She has more suceess if 
she waits until Jack has prepared the 
soil and made it as fine as ever it has to 
be for radishes or onions. Then she takes 
possession and scatters the seeds of easy- 
culture plants. During the winter she 
always has visions of herself in a pretty 
dress and garden hat eutting flowers with 
ornamental shears for an ornamental 
garden basket. Asters are perfect flow- 
ers for such dignified and gracious eut- 
ting. When the summer comes, however, 
the winter visions fade away. Her gar- 
den only knows her as a sunburnt person 
in a sailor suit or a working apron. With 
the asters, she will grow single dahlias, 
that will bloom from seed sown in the 
open ground as late as June. 

There are a few flowers that Macie is 
going to plant just because of their 
names, like “ love-in-a-mist ” and “ love- 
in-a-puff.” Love-in-a-puff is not as sen- 
timental as it sounds. It is a rapid-grow- 
ing annual climber, whose seed vessels 
are of great interest to children and aerial 
folk because they look like miniature bal- 
loons. There are a few flowers, like the 
heliotrope, whose fragrance alone is 
worth the toil of a garden. There are 
other flowers that Macie is going to grow 
with which she has never had an aequaint- 
ance and about which she has an inexplie- 
able curiosity. Curiosity 1s a much- 
maligned word. It does not get the eredit 
it deserves for the vim it puts into the 
affairs of everyday life. 

Gathering seeds for the garden and the 
gardens of friends was a lovely old eus- 
tom. May it come back into fashion! 
For then the life of the annual garden 
will not end with the season, because it 
will have as many hopes of immortality 
as the number of its flower seeds. 
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urbs, and here, after the 
fashion, he will like to adapt 
his grounds to the uses of his 
youngsters, and the planting 
will be of the indestructible 
sort. 

In the accompanying plan, 
a proportionately large space 
at the rear of the house was 
first set aside as a_ play- 
ground. <A _ high hemlock 
hedge at the back was thought 
of, since it would protect the 
place from the wind and be 
otherwise admirable. But on 
reflecting that the children 
would be grewn before the 
hemlocks, a nigh board fence 
was substituted and shrubs 
trained against it—snowball, 


bler rose. These took up 
little room, and, secured to 
the fence, were in a posi- 
tion of comparative safety. 
Chicken wire defends the 
drying yard and little flower 
garden from the playground, 
and on it grow vines. A lat- 
tice would be stronger, but 
this answers the purpose. A 
particularly convenient fea- 
ture has been the path direct 
from the street to the play- 
ground, along which the chil- 
dren can run at any speed 
and escape the drying yard 
and the wrath of the laun- 
dress. 

The yard is not large 
enough for all games, but it 
is blest with swings and a 
joggle board. Exercising 
rings hang frem the cross- 
beams of the arbor. The 
arbor itself is substantial, 
and provided with a long, 
low seat. The children in- 
tend converting the place 
into a little playhouse with a 
thatched roof. The flower 
garden also belongs to the 


Corchorus and Crimson Ram-~ 


VEN if a man has not his quiver 
full of them, a few children will 
send him from the city to the sub- 
American 


a bed. 


Gardening Where Children Abound — 


By Frances Duncan 
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ers must live toget 


children, each one of whom is owner of 
(Being in a comparatively safe 
position, this could be reserved by the 
grown-ups for their use.) 


Showing how to make Pw most of small pezate where children and 
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In front of the house the planting is 
of shrubs not easily injured, but the bit 
of lawn is not likely to suffer invasion 
and ean be kept as trim as if the owner 
were a garden-loving spinster. 


The Planting List for this Plan 


A—Horse chestnut 


B—Dwarf Plum..... 
C—Dwarf Cherry.... 
b—Yellowwood Cladrastis tinctoria 1 
Ix—Scotch Pine Pinus sylvestris...1 


Hedge of Hemlock (120 plants) or 
Snowball, Corchorus and Crimson Ram- 
bler Rose, 2 plants of each, 6 in all. 

Shrubs 


2—Bushn Honeysuckle Lonicera Tatarica..1 
3$—Deutzia Deutzia Pride of 
Rochester 
Viburnum opulus.. 4 
Forsythia Fortunii.1 
Cherry Cornus Mas. + 
1 


Aesculus hippocas- 
tanum 


4—Cranbefty 
5—Forsythia 
6—Cornelian 
7j—Red Osier 
S$—Redroot; 
Jersey Tea 


bush 


Cornus stolonifera.. 
New Ceanothus 
cana 


Ameri- 


T IS 
authoritative books on the care and 
feeding of infants have been published 

than those relating to any other period of 
life, and of these the one best known and 
most used is the little handbook on the 
Care and Feeding of Children, written by 


a well-known fact that more 


Dr Emmett Holt. The value of the infor- 
mation given lies somewhat in the form. 
For the questions are those which the 
author has most frequently. answered in 
his large practice. 

The Feeding of Infants, a small hand- 
hook for modifying milk, by Joseph E. 
Winters, well supplements Dr Holt’s, as 
it contains the needed formulas, with 
reasons for special modifications and 
such explanations as are necessary. 

Of the several good books which eom- 
bine the eare and the feeding of ehil- 
dren Dr Griflith’s Care of the Baby and 
Dr Cotton’s Care of Children are both 
favorably known. 

These books have the authority of those 
who have had long practice in dealing 
with the problems presented, as well as 
in teaching the principles involved in the 
solution of them. This experience gives 
value to Marianna Wheeler’s book on The 
Baby: His Care and Training, as she has 
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9—Arrowwood 


denta- 
1 


10—White Kerria kerri- 


11—Thunberg’s’ Bar- morberte Thunber-— 
berry 
2—Hydrangea Hydrangea Pani- 
culata grandi- 
ora 
13—Cotoneaster Cotoneaster buxi- 
Svergreen Thorn Crataegus pyra- 
COOMERA 4 
15—Rose Rosa rugosa....... 
16—Dwarf Boxwood Buxux sempervi- 
edging rens nana* 
Vines 


oe Kudzu Pueraria Thunber- 


18—Climbing 
suckle 
19—Hop Vine 
20—Sweet Peas 
21—Akebia 


giana 
Honey- ee Halieana. 1 


Humulus lupulus...1 
Packet seeds 
Akebia quinata....1 


22—Virgin’s Bower C Panicu- 
coves 
23—Boston Ivy Ampelopsis  Veit- 
*275 plants set 4 inches apart. Use in- 


stead brick set on end, or wooden cages if 


the garden is for the children. 


been for fifteen years superintendent of 
the Babies’ Hospital in New York City. 

These books deal directly with the de- 
mands of food and sleep and elething, 
but there are other and as momentous 
questions involved. That these have been 
impressed upon Dr Nathan Oppenheim 
is shown in his valuable books, The De- 
velopment of the Child, and The Care of 
the Child in Health. It is evident that 
in his practice in and out of the hospital 
he has found far too many women totally 
unprepared for what he terms the pro- 
fession of maternity. These books deal 
not alone with the physical, but the mental 
and moral problems met in the bringing 
up of children. Clear and definite in- 
struetion in the care of mother and child 
before and after birth is not lacking, but 
the questions of influence, of heredity 
and environment, of habit, of the rela- 
tion of parents to the child, of the edu- 
eation of the normal and the training of 
the defective child, are ably discussed in 
a helpful manner. 

In her study of Child Life, Marion 
Foster Washburne has said that one must 
remember that children are much more 
alike than they are different; but this, 
after all, she has to acknowledge, applies 
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to their anatomy and physiology more 
than to their dispositions. Any fore- 
knowledge of child life, any planning to 
meet the exigencies of normal develop- 
ment, involves a study of the psychologi- 
cal principles all good teachers do know 
and all mothers should know. Froebel’s 
Edueation of Man and Edueation Through 
Development should be as_ religiously 
studied by young mothers desiring to 
learn how to give the greatest assistance 
to their little ones as they are by those 
training for kindergarten work. And, 
on the other hand, the kindergartners 
should read and study Louise Hogan’s 
How to Feed Children, which has some 
valuable chapters on the feeding of the 
school child. 

This is the period apt to be neglected, 
probably because directions eannot be so 
specific and the problems are so peculiarly 
individual. Some valuable pamphlets 
have been published, notably Mrs Rieh- 
ards’s School Lunches and Miss Caroline 
Hunt’s Lunches for School Children, pub- 
lished by the Edueation Bureau in Wash- 


Yum! 


Oh, Margite, when to the pantry 
Softly, hungrily, you stole, 

Seeking in that friendly region 
Comfort for your famished soul, 


Did you, with that empty longing 
Which ean best be filled by pie, 

Turn instinetively to pumpkin? 

Did you love it? So do TI! 


Did you use those common weapons, 
Knife and fork and all the rest, 

Or, seizing on its firmest portion, 

Eat it in the way that’s best? 


If the last, the wind might rattle, 

Shriek and howl and shriek again, 
And the horns and tails of demons 
Beat against the window pane. 


YUM! 


By A. W. McKay 


What, though elouds of darkest portent 
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ington. But the feeding of school chil- 
dren requires more than mere bills of 
fare; for the proper results the princi; 
ple of nutrition should be studied, and 
these are to be found in such books as 
Hutchison’s Food and Dieteties, Thomp- 
son’s Practieal Dietetics and Yeo’s Food 
in Health and Disease. The following 
prices include postage: 


THE CARE OF THE CHILD IN 
HEALTH, Dr Nathan Oppenjeim; 


Macmillan $1.25 
THE EDUCATION OF MAN, by 


1.50 
THE CARE ND 

CHILDREN, by Di 75 
HOW TO FEED CHILDREN, 

THE SABY, by 


THE BABY, His CARE AND 
TRAINING, by Marianna Wheeler °1.00 
THE CARE OF THE B } 


BABY, by Dr 
THE FEEDING OF INFANTS, by 
THE CARE OF THE CHILD, by 
FOOD AND DIETETICS, by Dr. 
3.00 
FOOD IN HEALTH AND DISEASE, 
5460600 0.060 2.50 


Yum! 


Seated on the kitchen table 
With a chunk of pumpkin pie, 
You would have no time for worry 
Nor for fearful tear and sigh. 


Let the ghostly visitors gather 
In the library, in the hall! 
Let the fire consume the village, 
St Celeste, its bell.and all. 


Let the dream girl come and vanish! 

Look not in her “ full, dark eyes!” 
Nothing matters, when you're eating 
One of Judith’s pumpkin pies. 


Flit across the raging sky! 
Still there’s left the pie of pumpkin! 
Can’t you taste it? My! Oh, my! 
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“ONE THOUSAND A YEAR” 


A letter in our “ Family Conference” 

this month recites the struggle 
of a married pair, young people of eul- 
ture, to live on their income of one thou- 
sand dollars a year. The husband is the 
principal of the village high school, his 
wife a college graduate. Their coura- 
geous efforts to maintain the social posi- 
tion demanded of them appears in and 
between the lines of the wife’s naive 
story of their circumstances and their 
economies. The ease is of general inter- 
est beeause this husband and wife are 
typical, first, of the salaried class as a 
whole, and especially of the army of 
teachers in our publie schools. This 
“man in the middle” is caught between 
the millstones of eapital and organized 
labor, and the grinding is severe. 

It is well for our children and the 
future of our country that tens of thou- 
sands of young people with the education 
and culture of this couple are the teachers 
of many of our publie schools, the more 
sympathetie and perhaps the more useful 
in their work for the “ plain living and 
high thinking” which they must practice. 
There is a limit, however, beyond which 
their plain living should not be allowed to 
extend. That limit passed, the ranks of 
the teachers will suffer. The capable 
teachers must have better salaries than 
prevail, generally, throughout the coun- 
try. 

Our readers will join us, surely, in 
wishing godspeed to Mrs W, the author 
of our letter, and her husband, and an 
early inerease of salary. 


AS TO HIGH PRICES 
l—a To the experts of the federal gov- 


ernment, which entered upon its 

investigation of the cost of living a month 

or two after the appearance of the first 

article of our series on this subject, we 

eommend Dr Davenport’s analysis of the 

eauses of the high prices of food, printed 
510 


in this issue. As dean of the agricultural 
college of the great University of Illinois, 
Dr Davenport is entitled to a respectful 
hearing. 

Next month Prof Joseph French John- 
son of New York University will write 
of the part which the depreciation of 
gold plays in the creation of high prices— 
a part which we believe to be very 
large. 

The spasmodic movements to boyeott 
meat will end only in reaetion; though 
they will, we anticipate, be the means of 
teaching many of the more intelligent 
that they can permanently reduce their 
meat bills. 


THE THEATER AS A MORAL FORCE 


We committed ourselves in the last 

Christmas number to the prediec- 
tion that the theater was destined to 
carry a message and be an active power 
for good, quite as much as for evil. So 
tremendous a factor in our national life 
as the theater has become is not to be 
overlooked or underestimated. It is grat- 
ifying to be able thus early to record a 
notable victory for the principle which 
we have enunciated. The most conspic- 
uously successful play in New York the 
past season has been a sermon—almost 
literally speaking! So nearly a sermon 
that some followers of Art with a large 
“A” have no use for it. 

Like The Servant in the House, which 
introduced a character very like the 
Savior, The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back is an appeal to the best and deep- 
est in human nature. A _ mysterious 
boarder in a cheap London boarding 
house, takes the name of his humble lodg- 
ings—* Third Floor Back ”—and, symbol- 
izing the better self of his respective 
fellow-boarders, is the means of regener- 
ating their lives. Forbes Robertson, a 
great actor, plays this part with marvel- 
ous simplicity and power. Audiences 
thronged the theater all winter long, 
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hanging upon every word, taking the 
burning lessons apparently to heart. The 
audiences have been notable for the num- 
ber of men they have contained, and the 
interest—the emotional tension, even—of 
these men. 

Is there any reason, in the nature of 
things mundane, why a sermon should 
not be preached by means of the dra- 
matie art? 


UNIFORM FOOD LAWS 


The duties and power of the respec- 

tive states in such matters as pure 
food, divorce, labor, women and children, 
ete, are justly receiving more attention. 
The second annual conference of gover- 
nors, held recently at Washington, and of 
the National Civic Federation, held at the 
same time and place, did much td foster a 
sound sentiment. It is right and proper 
for the federal government to enact and 
enforce a national pure food law to reg- 
ulate the commerce in foods in territories 
or between the various states.and foreign 
countries, but it is the duty of each state 
to make and enforce laws dealing with 
these subjects within its own boundaries. 
The disposition to run to Congress for 
laws and regulations which more prop- 
erly belong to the states has been too 
strong. Uniformity of laws among the 
states, dealing with the issues of which 
we speak, is to be desired rather than 
the usurpation of city funetions by the 
governors. 


THE SHRINKAGE OF THE MEDICINE CLOSET 


&—» The annual report of our Spring- 

field Hospital, recently at hand, 
bears out the experience of other hospi- 
tals and the medical profession far and 
wide, in the marked decrease of the ex- 
penditure for drugs. In the face of a 
growing patronage of the hospital, the 
medicine bill grows smaller year by year. 
It was not long ago that Dr Richard C. 
Cabot of Boston said: 


“Physicians generally are placing less 
and less reliance upon drugs.- Only the 
other day I was plotting a eurve to show 
the decline in the use of drugs in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. The 
curve covered a period of fifteen years, 
and the rapidity of its descent is strik- 
ing. I do not remember the precise 
figures, but fifteen years ago the annual 
cost of medicine for each patient was 
something like $2.90. Last year it was 
ninety-one cents.” 

We learn from trustworthy sources 
that the trade in drugs and medicines 
has felt, to its disadvantage, the influence 
of the various movements which employ 
mental and spiritual methods of healing. 

Drugs still have their place, and will 
continue to do so, but the physicians are 
learning how limited, after all, is their 
usefulness. 


HELP US DESTROY THIS EVIL 


When you order a certain brand of 

any food staple or other household 
supplies, does your grocer try to send you 
something else “ just as good ”? Whenever 
you have an experience of that kind, no 
matter how trivial, report it to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING MaGazINeE. Give the full 
name and address of the grocer, state 
specifically what you ordered and report 
what he sent you. Give the date of the 
transaction. 

This magazine proposes to put a stop 
to this evil of substitution. We believe 
that if each of our readers will comply 
with this request, it will afford us the 
evidence upon which we ean develop a 
plan of campaign that will put a stop 
to this wrong. We invite all of our 
readers, whether subscribers or not, to 
co-operate in this campaign against sub- 
stitution. 

The efficiency of this effort depends 
upon the number of our readers who 
respond with the exact information re- 
guested. Write us the day the incident 
occurs, giving all of the information 
aheve requested. 
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Making the Rough Places Smooth | 


By S. Maria Elliott 


Instructor H hold E 


Si College 


E HEAR and read much about 

labor-saving utensils. In the 

performance of household duties 
there is not so much said, perhaps not 
so much thought, about labor-saving 
processes, devices or methods. 

One cent saved on a ten-cent article 
brings a gain of ten per cent, which is 
a better profit than most investments give! 
How, then, shall we reckon the value of 
one hour saved for investment in any 
ways thought desirable—an hour of read- 
ing, of music, of play with the children, 
of a sunshine bath in the open air, or in 
what many an _ overworked housewife 
needs—an hour invested in the “ Bonds 
of Sleep.” One woman may save the 
hour in one way; the next in another. 
Mrs T needs to plan her day’s duties, 
her week’s work, in a different order of 
sequence from Mrs D. Perhaps each 
will never follow the exact sequence two 
weeks in succession. 

Our customs should be our servants, 
not our masters. If the prineiple of 
system or plan is adhered to, a few 
deviations from the beaten path will not 
land us in disaster. Why should every 
woman wash on Monday just beeause the 
Pilgrim mothers did on their memorable 
first washday of 1620? To many house- 
wives it would be a saving in time and 
economy in strength to divide this 
process of weekly occurrence. 

In city flats where continuous hot water 
invites use at every turn of the faucet, 
there may well be a little washing of 
clothes every day. How much better to 
prevent the dirt from drying in; the hard 
rubbing necessary to dislodge it from 
between the threads; and, above all, to rid 
the house of the soiled clothes storage 
places! 

Saturday may be a good time to wash 
the woolens and colored clothes, for these 
are not to be boiled and should be done 
by themselves, separately, and as quickly 
as possible. The thoughts of “ blue Mon- 
day ” often cloud the bright sky of Sun- 
day, even if no actual preparation for 
the hard day to follow is allowed to 
break this rest which certainly belongs to 
every housewife as a precious preventive. 
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Even if the laundering be looked for- 
ward to as a pleasure, it may be too 
much for one day when to that is added 
the other necessary work of the house. 

When the housewife keeps to the cus- 
tomary days for washing and ironing 
she should think twice before spending 
her labor for some results that profit lit- 
tle or nothing. Why ean we not divest 
ourselves of prejudices that, like a ball 
and chain, impede progress? 

Artists tell us that fitness to purpose 
is a fundamental factor in beauty. When 
the application of this rule ends in time 
and labor saved, the investment draws a 
large dividend. 

The primary purpose of a hand or 
dish towel is to absorb moisture, which 
it does by virtue of the many loose fibers 
that stand out upon the surface. Frie- 
tion or a gentle rub may be another de- 
sired end. This, too, needs a fairly 
rough surface. The woman who irons 
such articles, pressing down all these 
absorbent fibers, is unscientific, at least. 
Counting the extra fuel which is often 
required and her labor, she may also 
prove to be wasteful. 

Towels well washed and boiled are 
bacteriologically clean. They do need 
the oceasional action of sunshine to keep 
them white. For ordinary use, however, 
they may be folded in halves, thirds or 
quarters, directly from the last rinsing 
water, run through the wringer with tight 
rolls and dried in this form. If a wringer 
is not available, a full stretch by two 
persons or a hard rub over the edge of a 
clean tub or table will leave them smooth 
and well creased. If desired, they may 
be put under a smooth, clean board with 
a weight on top. A wringer used in this 
way as a cold mangle gives excellent 
results and may be tried for many other 
articles. 

Would that manufacturers had to keep 
house with their own implements! Some 
of them would be quickly converted to 
the belief that smooth surfaces are most 
easily cleaned. They would then make 
those parts of implements which gather 
dust and hold dirt tenaciously, that col- 
leet grease and filth from handling, even 
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if they are not seen—these parts, I re- 
peat, would be made smooth and non- 
absorbent. 

They will do this just as soon as women 
purchasers require it! O the wasted 
minutes, soon adding up to hours, which 
we spend in cleaning the rough inside 
of the carpet sweeper from the lint and 
hairs that lodge there! But we might 
save these hours, for a coat of paint or 
varnish will make the inside smooth, 
holding down those grasping fibers. 

In a similar way the underside of that 
overhanging rim of the bathtub—unseen, 
to be sure, but usually rough and so 
retentive of grease and soap which, with 
dust, means filth—may be made easy to 
clean by coats of paint. To keep or make 
the rough places smooth should be as 
much a rule among our material posses- 
sions as in dealing with our dispositions! 

The woman who does her own work is 
just the one who should study the minu- 
tie of economy in time and strength. 
Shall she travel over the stairs five or six 
times that the chamber work may be done 
as early as is that of her neighbor with 
two maids? Cake may be in the oven, 
clothes in the boiler, the market man is 
coming, the iceman is due, “ When I can 
get here, Marm!” Will anyone be 
harmed if she do the work of the lower 
floor with a righteous determination that 
the chambers shall wait until a conven- 
ient season? If each member of the fam- 
ily, boy as well as girl, is trained to take 
the really necessary care of bed and 
windows before leaving the room, health 
is served best the longer both ean be open. 
A prominent physician once said, “If 
I could have my way, no bed in my house 
should be made until just before oceu- 
paney.” Were this the custom it would 
not be considered “ slack.” 

With a dustcloth from the apron 
pocket the stair rail can be dusted as we 
run down to answer the bell. Any woman 
who suffers from “a slight cold in the 
head” or “running at the nose” after 
sweeping had better try the “ounce of 
prevention ” in the shape of a damp-cov- 
ered dustpan. Take a piece of paper—a 
half page of the daily newspaper—wet it, 
place the sharper, straighter edge smoothly 
just back of the front of the pan. Fit it 
backward into the pan, letting a generous 
portion stand up at the back. If there 


seems to be danger that the paper may 
drip on the floor, catch the projecting 
corners or edges under at the sides of 
the pan to throw the water into the pan. 
With: this dust-catching surface the 
sweepings can be gathered and scarcely 
a bit of the fine dust will reach the sen- 
sitive nostrils. 

Wrap the sweepings in this paper, 
wipe off the pan with the pad thus made 
and burn the whole. If for any reason 
it cannot be burned immediately, there is 
no danger that dust will fly or the dirt 
be scattered. When this covered pan is 
placed under the edge of each stair to 
collect the dirt from each tread, the dis- 
comfort of stair sweeping is greatly les- 
sened, 

By the way, what is economy of time 
and strength in this process of stair 
sweeping? When there is a carpet down 
the center do we dust under its edges, 
on both riser and tread, as far as is pos- 
sible without loosening the strip? The 
bare margin stays clean so much longer! 
And this is what we clean so often be- 
cause “the dust shows.” 

Do we eare for the lighting fixture as 
we come down to the most convenient 
place, or do we go back to do this? 

We sweep the stairs from top to bot- 
tom. After the dust has settled, why 
walk up over the dusty carpet to begin 
dusting at the top, continuing the work 
while backing down, thus again seattering 
the dust by our feet and moving skirts? 
Why not dust up, if dusting be wiping 
dust into a cloth? At least it will be 
pleasant to stand on a clean stair all 
the time. 

Commander Peary achieved “the pole 
by prearrangement,” it has been said. 
He learned the difficulties, studied the 
best way to overcome them and planned 
to use time, energy, resources and meth- 
ods that would best bring success. The 
woman who studies the business of house- 
keeping as the commander studied his 
business of diseovery will not only learn 
how to achieve success, but will also save 
time, strength and often money. In every 
process there is a line of least resistance. 
This is a law of nature, which, accepted 
and followed brings order out of chaos, 
lightens labor and makes the housewife 
a disciple of the “ gospel of work,” not 
a slave in the treadmill of drudgery. 
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Why Prices Are High 


By Herbert Myrick 


1. Because of the inereased flood of 
gold. The world’s gold production for 1909 
was four times the average yearly produc- 
tion 1860-1890, more than twice as much 
as the average 1891-1900, nearly one-third 
inerease over the yearly average 1901- 
1907. Last year gold to the amount of 
$450,000,000 was dug out of the ground 
and added to the previous supply. Since 
values are to a considerable degree based 
upon gold, more gold means _ higher 
prices, less gold lower prices. 

2. The hours of labor have been much 
reduced. There has been no correspond- 
ing reduction in wages. On the contrary, 
as much or more money is now paid in 
most industries for the eight-hour day as 
was formerly paid for the ten-hour day. 
The result is an inerease of at least 
twenty-five per cent in the labor cost of 
everything. The actual inerease is 
greater than this, because of many other 
increased expenses incident to shorter 
hours of labor and higher wages. 

3. Labor-saving machinery has made 
no phenomenal advances during the past 
ten years. Therefore shorter hours of 
labor at the same or higher wages have 
not been offset by the evolution of labor- 
saving machinery. 

4. To an extent that is a disgrace to 
modern civilization, labor, brains and 
money ‘are being devoted to non-produe- 
tive and destructive purpose, such as 
armies and navies, their equipment, ete. 
All such effort being withdrawn from the 
production of food and other necessities 
has tended to produce war-time scarcity 
of labor in these “piping times of 
peace.” Not one person in a thousand 
realizes that seventy-one per cent of all 
expenditures of the United States govern- 
ment during its last fiscal year were for 
wars—past, present, future. 

5. Tariffs, and manipulation by trusts 
of capital or labor, or by cold storage 
and other forms of special privilege, also 
have had some influence in advancing 
prices. In view of the fact that the ad- 
vance in prices has been more or less gen- 
eral throughout the world, and has been 
quite steadily and gradually upward for 
ten years, it is difficult to measure the 
effect of these artificial combinations; in 
some cases, the effect is extortionate— 
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meat from Chicago is cheaper in London 
than in New York. 

6. Quantity of farm produets of all 
kinds has hardly kept pace with inerease 
in population; especially is this true in 
the United States. World’s per capita 
production of cereals probably has been 
about the same for the past five years as 
for the previous like period, but in the 
United States there has been a relative 
decrease in many other lines of farm pro- 
duction. Farming will long eontinue to 
be a good business. “ Back to the land” 
is a wise slogan, farms a good investment. 

7. Retailers of foods and family sup- 
plies have improved every chance to 
“tuck on a few cents.” Housewives 
order by ’phone and want everything de- 
livered. “Send me a yeast cake,” no 
matter if its delivery costs the grocer 
twenty-five cents. Retail distribution is 
often economically extravagant, more so 
in the United States than abroad. 

8. Along with these conditions which 
have inflated values, has grown increased 
extravagance and decreased respect for 
the old-fashioned economies. Human 
wants, or rather human desires, have 
multiplied. The average family with an 
income of $1,000 to $2,000 a year can 
save much more money under present 
conditions than it could twenty or forty 
years ago, during the era of lower in- 
comes and prices, provided it lives now 
with the same simplicity as then. High 
living is always costly, and people never 
lived so well as today. Yet right now 
thousands of boarding houses charge only 
$3 to $4 a week for board that satisfies 
and nourishes. 

9. The adjustment to a higher level of 
prices is always painful. Now prices 
have reached the high-water mark and 
some recession is likely. Overboomed 
“securities” have shrunk 20 per cent 
in quoted values; general commodity 
prices are yet artificially inflated 10 to 
20 per cent above true values based upon 
natural conditions. 

10. There has been a “spree of pros- 
perity ” following quick recovery from 
the panic of 1907. Matters are now set- 
tling down to a more solid basis. Gen- 
eral industry should be prosperous for 
some years, if men quit trying to lift 
themselves by their bootstraps! 
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The inducement is not money, 


One Thousand a Year 


Mr Eprror—I am very much interested 
in the problem now under discussion in 
“my magazine,” that of the cost of liv- 
ing. Would it be of interest or value to 
the readers to know how two of the sal- 
aried class live on $1,000 a year, and 
make ends meet? We do little more than 
that; sometimes the ends don’t quite 
meet and we get behind, but we always 
manage to catch up again. 

My husband is a teacher, a high school 
principal, just beginning his career. 
I was a teacher before my marriage, 
teaching primary grades, and later be- 
came a special teacher in drawing. We 
are both trying to live rightly,.and within 
our ineome. We “keep house,” and I do 
all the housework except the washing, 
which is sent out. I do the ironing. 

We never have any trouble over the 
distribution of our money, for ours it is. 
What is his is mine, and what is mine is 
his. Until last year I taught, too 
(drawing), and added my salary to the 
common fund. 

My husband receives his salary by the 
month, and he pays, monthly, the rent, 
heating expenses, the electric light bill, 
the “ wash lady,” and his steam laundry 
- bill. He gives me a check for twenty- 
five dollars, which I use for food. This 
includes everything which I buy for our 
“tummies ”’—the grocery bill, meat, eggs, 
butter, milk, ice and the oil I use in my 
kerosene range. If we have a great deal 
of company, a guest for two weeks or 
longer, my husband always gives me 
extra money. If I should find the twenty- 
five dollars too small any month, he 
gladly gives me whatever I ask for. I 
rarely need more, for I try very hard to 


(Ep1ToR’s Notr—This department is a free expression of opinion, to which all are cordially invited. 


ut the well-being of our ‘* Family.’’] 


economize and sometimes I have a little— 
generally a very little—left over. 
We live well, although things are very 


high here for a country town. I have 
learned to buy carefully, and where to 
buy. I purchase butter, eggs and cream 
from a farmer, and always get three dozen 
eggs a week, believing eggs to be better 
than meat. Meat is not of the best here; 
that is, beef. Pork, lamb and chicken are 
of excellent quality. I buy chickens of 
farmers and nearly all our vegetables of 
a truck gardener, at lower prices than 
at the markets. I buy fruit by the quan- 
tity when I ean; that is, I buy six grape- 
fruit for fifty cents, one costing ten cents 
here. The six keep (we eat one at 
breakfast) the six days. 

My grocery bill is always $10 per 
month; meat about $5, sometimes less; 
butter, eggs and cream from $6 to $7; 
milk, ice and oil take the rest of my $25. 
My husband always writes me a small 
check, usually $5, for pin money. He 
always gladly buys my clothes, and we 
plan and talk over what I need as well 
as what he needs. 

I make my own clothes, unless it is 
a handsome gown. I have one handsome 
dress, of good material once in two or 
three years, made by the best dressmaker. 
This I ean touch up or alter a little each 
season, so it serves for two or three years. 
I have a good suit every other year, of 
plain material, with little or no trim- 
ming, and in a small town a suit looks 
well for two seasons. I buy one nice 
hat each season and trim over last year’s 
for-everyday wear. I always wear house 
dresses at home—white in summer and 
gingham and brown linen in winter. 

We take vacation trips once a year. 
The past winter we took our Christmas 
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recess for a trip to Boston. We econo- 
mize while on trips by renting a room 
and getting our meals at restaurants, 
instead of going to hotels. My husband 
carries two insurance policies of $1,000 
each, and these payments and the pay- 
ments on ever-diminishing college 
debt are all we can save. We buy some 
books every year. He must have books, 
and I enjoy them, too. We have a few 
good magazines and buy a copy of one 
good picture a year also. 

I often get discouraged beeause we 
eannot “lay by” for the rainy day, but 
how ean I reduee expenses? If I eut 
food bills down I fear we should eall 
the “doctor, and as our good food keeps 
him stronger (we have spent just $5 in 
six years for the doctor) I dare not. 

Can we wear fig leaves? Or never go 
anywhere? Nor have any company, nor 
give anything away? We just live in 
hopes that our salary will be raised or 
that prices will not go any higher. I 
await with interest the articles on this sub- 
ject. Mrs J. C. W. 


Vermont 


Cookery in the Schools 


Mr Eprror—Your article in the Jan- 
uary number entitled “ Household Science 
in New York,” contains inaceurate and 
misleading statements of the work in 
New York City schools. First in regard 
to the introduction of cooking, which 
occurred in 1888, in ten schools experi- 
mentally, and was only extended into two 
additional schools up to 1896, when I 
was appointed director. I have been 
director since then, fourteen years, and 
although we consider that the growth dur- 
ing that time has been remarkable, it 
would be nothing short of miraculous if 
all had been accomplished in two years, 
as the article stated. 

The publie sehool in which the ecook- 
ing classes provide the noon lunch, is one 
school only, and there tried experimen- 
tally. 

The criticism that “little time is al- 
lowed for review,” is made evidently by 
someone unacquainted with the plan of 
work and methods used. The course must 
be as inelusive as possible, because 75 
per cent of our girls never go beyond 
the publie school, but although, of ne- 
cessity the course progresses as rapidly as 
possible, the “ review” is included in the 
lesson itself. 

As director, I wish to state that the 


teachers of domestic science are among 
the best-trained teachers of any branch. 
They are, many of them, college women. 
Domestie science has already been in- 
troduced inio the high schools, and there 
is no question at all of its success there. 
Divided recipes have been adopted be- 
cause this gives individual practice to the 
pupil, and in the higher grades, where 
whole meals are prepared, the large-quan- 
tity cooking is practiced. In all classes 
the entire recipe is put on the board, and 
they make the divisions from that. When 
the children try their recipes at home they 
use the large recipes without finding any 

difficulty. Mary E. Williams, 
Director of Cooking. 


** Model Husbands ’”’ 


Mr Eprror—Of course there is no hu- 
miliation in asking a husband for money 
when he gives it as needed. But when— 
well, all husbands don’t! 

Mr C draws two hundred dollars a 
month. He allows his wife twenty-five 
to run the house, set the table for himself 
and buy her own clothing. If this is 
gone before the end of the month, he 
sulks, denounces her extravaganee, and 
in general makes her life miserable. If 
he finds dinner inadequate, the next night 
he goes to Tait’s, or the Louvre, and pays 
five dollars for a dinner to his taste. If, 
to get enough ahead for a good dress, 
she manages to save a little, and add to 
it by her own earnings, he cuts down her 
allowanee, so that the savings must go to 
the table. 

She is a highly educated woman, was 
a bookkeeper before marriage, and before 
that a teacher in a college. She had 
studied domestic science, and is_ thor- 
oughly competent to run a large estab- 
lishment on the most economical basis 
He comes from a lower grade of people, 
where it is thought that women are in- 
competent anyhow. She secretly takes 
pupils, to supplement the household in- 
come. He does not save anything ont 
of the remainder of his income. He has 
no vices, but he just spends it for any- 
thing he wants. For many years she has 
earned all of her own clothing, and most 
of the furniture. Her friends look upon 
her husband as a paragon of all the 
virtues, and often advise her that she 
ought to dress better and furnish her 
house better in order to keep the love and 
respect of such a good man. She is 
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blamed by all for not having money to 
give to charity, to subscribe to clubs, ete. 
She has begged her husband, by every 
device she can think of, to increase the 
household allowance. 

Mr B, drawing two hundred a month, 
refuses any allowance, finally allows five 
dollars a week, and when this proves in- 
adequate, declares he will do the market- 
ing himself. On Saturday night he brings 
home two pounds of round steak, ten 
cents’ worth of sausages, two pounds of 
butter and a pound of tea every other 
week, with coffee when he needs it. Mrs 
B does not drink coffee, nor eat sausages. 
They are for his breakfast. If there is 
no flour, he gives her the exact price of 
a ten-pound sack, which she must bring 
home herself, as it is too late for deliv- 
ery, and he wants cakes for breakfast. 

On Wednesday night he brings home 
meat, eggs and a small package of sugar. 
These provisions, with any others he may 
throw in for generosity, must last her 
for the week. He does not come home 
other nights, dining at expensive res- 
taurants, paying from three to five dol- 
lars for each dinner. 

Mr B went away for a whole week, 
leaving his wife ten cents to live on, 
and not a serap of flour, butier, meat, 
bread or potatoes in the house. For an 
absence of five weeks, he left her three 
dollars, out of which she had to pay $2.60 
water bill, which he had neglected, or 
have the water shut off. She is an edu- 
eated, refined woman, who earned her 
own living before marriage. The only 
shoes she has had for two years were a 
pair at auction for $1.40, and he sulked 
over that expenditure. She does not tell 
the neighbors why she is so shabby, and 
they think she does not care to dress well. 
He is regarded as a model husband. 

I could recite hundreds of such eases. 
That more is not known of them is due 
to the pride of the woman. Mrs A may 
be suffering for underwear, and _ her 
clothes shabby, but she is afraid of hav- 
ing her husband blamed by other women, 
who brag of how good and generous their 
husbands are, so she pretends that she 
doesn’t eare for pretty clothes. The 
probabilities are that the other women’s 
husbands are just as stingy as hers, only 
these women, too, hide it from pride and 
a dread of having it known that they are 
not treated well. If every woman would 
drop this pride and tell the conditions 
of her life, we could all stand together 
and bring about such a condition of 
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mutual trust as that of H. L. C. B® 

pictured in the February number. 
Caroline Blakely. 


A Typical Case. 


Mr Eprtror—A clergyman, who gets a 
salary of six thousand dollars a year, be- 
sides fees and perquisites, who owns his 
house and has only two children at home, 
who has been married for over thirty 
years, said to me: “ My wife has often 
suggested to me that she could manage 
the household finances better if I would 
give her the money, but I don’t see any 
reason why she should have any money. 
I pay all of the bills so long as she is 
reasonable and economical in her order- 
ing, and I will say for her that she 
always is reasonable. I can’t see what 
need she has for money when I send my 
check promptly for all bills.” 

I have known the wife, a frail little 
body, to walk miles and miles on parish 
calls, because she had only ten cents given 
her for the day’s ecarfare, and ecouldn’t 
get such transfers as would take her to 
all of the places and home again for two 
fares. She is sweet and patient, because 
she believes that it is her Christian duty 
to submit to her husband, but don’t you 
suppose she would be happier with an 
allowance of her own? She earns a good 
part of her husband’s salary, as parish 


assistant, but hasn’t carfare. B. O. 
Cheer Up 
Eprror—* Margaret’s” husband 


might do as some others do if she failed 
to pay the grocery and other necessary 
bills—simply let the tradesmen continue 
to haunt her at her home, or over the 
telephone. As for going away “till the 
storm blew over,” that time would never 
come with some men. She would have 
it to face when she came home. I should 
say if he gives her all that he ean reason- 
ably spare it is her duty to make the most 
of it, and see if she eannot economize in 
some way where she has not, and console 
herself with the knowledge that there are 
many wives worse off. How would she 
like to have to pay $196 a year for inter- 
est on a mortgage, pay $50 or more for 
taxes, pay every bill, on less than Mar- 
garet’s $50 a month? The writer is doing 
it. Cheer up. Home Lover. 
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, The Portland Pure Milk War 


The Story of a Victory Won by a City’s 
Housewives 


By Stella Walker Durham 


HE housewives of Portland, Ore, 

will long remember the year 1909 

as the year of the pure milk war. 
For war it surely was. To the uninitiated 
it might seem that so obviously necessary 
a thing as a pure milk supply for a city 
would be desired and sought by all as 
soon as the lack of it became generally 
known. But not so; probably only Dr 
Wiley and a host of sorrowing mothers 
fully realize how hard it is to arouse peo- 
ple to a sense of the dangers that lurk 
for them in poisoned foods. In the ease 
of Portland the few who realized the 
danger and sought to allay it had not 
only the indifference of the human family 
toward reforms in general with which to 
eontend, but they found very soon that 
there was a strong and concerted opposi- 
tion to the movement to stop the sale of 
dirty and diseased milk. 

The few who had long known that the 
milk supply was bad set about early in the 
year learning what kind of inspection 
prevailed in other cities. They then se- 
eured legal advice and framed up an 
ordinance which was presented to the city 
eouncil and passed. The provisions of 
this ordinance were so excellent, that, had 
they been obeyed, pure milk would have 
been at once assured and the long strug- 
gle for it that ensued would have been 
unnecessary. But those who were watch- 
ing soon saw that no attention was being 
paid to the ordinance. 

About the 1st of September the city 
hall reporter for an afternoon news- 
paper—the Oregon Journal—unearthed 
some statistics in the health office that 
were played up in startling headlines on 
the first page of the paper. These 
records showed that half the babies born 
in August died before the end of the 
month and that the death rate of chil- 
dren under two years of age was 50 per 
eent for Portland, while that of Chieago 
was but 33 1-3 per cent. This was amaz- 
ing enough in view of the fact that Port- 
land is healthfully situated, knows noth- 
ing about a congested district and gets its 
water supply direct from the melting 
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snows of Mt Hood. The Weather Bureau 
recorded a mean temperature, during the 
month of August, of but 65 degrees. All 
this pointed to the milk supply as the 
direct cause of the large rate of infant 
mortality; and, moreover, many of the 
death certificates specifically stated that 
death had been caused by diseases due 
to impure milk. 

The newspaper that first called publie 
attention to the startling records in the 
health office began an investigation on 
its own account, and soon decided that 
the situation was bad enough to warrant 
a “crusade.” This was taken up by the 
Consumers’ League, which had _ been 
largely instrumental in having the pure 
milk ordinance passed, as a hopeful sign 
of outside assistance, and its members 
immediately became very active. A meet- 
ing of their executive board was called 
at which the pure food committee was 
delegated to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the source and quality of the city’s 
milk supply and to formulate a plan for 
bettering conditions. Thus the matter 
eame to be in the hands of women— 
housewives—who were the ones naturally 
most interested in the result. The task 
was in many ways as unpleasant as it 
was difficult, but it could not have been 
intrusted to better hands. The chairman 
of this committee was a woman whose 
humanitarian spirit was fully equaled by 
her good generalship and whose fame for 
integrity of motive in other good works 
was widespread. 

This committee at once organized an 
inspection party, which included the see- 
retary of the state board of health, the 
chairman of the city board of health, a 
reporter from the crusading newspaper, 
a photographer and several members of 
the Consumers’ League. The party 


started in automobiles early one morning, 
and in two hours had seen enough to 
make them wonder that only one-half of 
Portland’s babies instead of all of them 
that had been fed raw milk had sue- 
eumbed. The dairies were filthy beyond 
The absence of the most 


description. 
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rudimentary attempts at sanitation was 
amazing. Subsequently the party visited 
dairies in other districts adjoining the 
city, and in almost all cases the condi- 
tions were revolting. 

From this time the determination of 
the crusaders never flagged for a mo- 
ment. Indeed, they had little oppor- 
tunity to forget the dire effects of the 
conditions they had seen, for there were 
daily reports of babies’ deaths and almost 
hourly calls came over the telephone 
from mothers of sick children begging 
to know where pure milk could be pur- 
chased. 

Other organizations were enlisted in 
the campaign, and it was not long before 
the responsibility for the situation was 
lnid at the door of the state dairy and 
food commissioner. The man who held 
this important office was just entering 
upon the third four-year term. He had 
held the office since its establishment fol- 
lowing an investigation by a tuberculo- 
sis commission. This official had full 
power to issue and revoke all dairy li- 
censes in the state. It turned out that 
he had issued the licenses indiserimi- 
nately, and the records did not show that 
any had ever been revoked. One inter- 
view sufficed to show the self-compla- 
ceney of the man who held this office, as 
well as his defiant attitude toward the 
demand for better milk: 

“Everybody in Portland is drinking 
milk from tubereular cows. Look at the 
dirtiest and filthiest dairies you ean find, 
and you'll find that the children who 
drink that milk are the healthiest and 
strongest ever. There ain’t any law to 
‘ eompel me to inspect dairies more than 
so often, and there ain’t no law to com- 
pel me to take back a certificate I’ve 
given that the cows are sound and 
healthy.” 

The investigation became a fight. The 
belligerent housewives, headed by the 
Consumers’ League, had secured for allies 
the city and county medical societies, 
the National Health League, the Mothers’ 
Congress and the Board of Trade. The 
opposing forees were headed by the dairy 
and food commissioner, aided and abetted 
by his political henchmen, a few unseru- 
pulous dairymen, and above all by the 
Oregonian—perhaps the most influential 
newspaper in the Northwest. That news- 
paper maintained that the housewife 


could and should do all the inspecting 
necessary to ascertain the purity of the 
food supplied her family. The idea of 
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a bacteriological test to determine the 
fitness of food was pooh-poohed, and the 
readers of the paper were daily regaled 
with such profound logie as the follow- 
ing: 

“A sensible man who has a sensible 
wife would not exchange her opinion 
about the goodness of the milk supplied 
to the family for that of all the official 
experts in the employ of state, city, 
county and general government.” 

Thus, enlivened by caricatures and 
editorial squibs, the war went merrily on. 
The time came for the annual meeting of 
the state board of health, which con- 
vened at Pendleton. After transacting 
their regular business the doctors were 
compelled to go into an eight-hour ses- 
sion in order to consider the huge number 
of complaints of unwholesome milk that 
had been forwarded for their attention. 
Aroused to indignation by a perusal of 
these complaints, the members of the 
board returned to their home cities de- 
termined to use their authority to compel 
proper inspection of the dairies. The 
legal department of the city of Portland, 
however, did not agree with the state 
board of health that it had power to 
compel the dairy and food commissioner 
to do his duty. This department also 
maintained that the city ordinance did not 
make it possible for the city milk inspec- 
tor to inspect dairies outside of the city 
limits. 

This put the fighters for pure milk just 
where they had been when the crusade 
began. They were not disheartened, how- 
ever, and the next move was an appeal 
to the mayor, who was much incensed 
over the conditions. He decided that the 
quickest and most effectual way to secure 
relief would be to have a new ordinance 
which should be without a technical flaw. 
Accordingly, he called together the lead- 
ers of the crusade and appointed a special 
committee to draft a new ordinance. 
Several meetings of this committee were 
held, at one of which the inspector for 
the United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry gave the amazing testimony that 
51 per cent of the cows of Oregon were 
infected with tubereulosis—the largest 
pereentage of any state. 

The best of legal advice was secured 
by this committee. A new ordinance was 
drafted, and passed the council. It pro- 
vided for two inspectors for the city, who 
were to have power to inspect all dairies 
supplying the city, provided they were 
made deputies by the dairy and food 
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commissioner. The ordinance gave the 
dairymen six months in which to clean 
up, after which time all cows responding 
to the tubercular test were to be killed. 
The next move of this committee was to 
lodge a complaint with the prosecuting 
attorney, who called some of its members 
to testify before the grand jury; the 
dairy and food commissioner was also 
called to testify. This official was severely 
reprimanded for flagrant neglect of duty. 
Finally, the first week in January, 
1910, the mayor appointed the two in- 
spectors, and the dairy and food com- 
missioner, thoroughly frightened by the 
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grand jury investigation, announced that 
he would co-operate with the city officials, 
and appointed the two inspectors deputy 
dairy and food commissioners. 

This is believed to have been the final 
surrender of the enemy. While many 
of the fighters in the open field were men, 
they were urged on and furnished with 
ammunition constantly by the women. 
The “pure milk war” was waged 
fiereely for one year and was won, fin- 
ally, by the untiring persistence of 
women, urged, perhaps, by the primitive 
instinet of the mother to protect her 
young. 


Aunt Tildy’s Dream 


Dear Mr Epiror—In the January 
number I found an interesting article by 
a “Raw Fooder.” Now, I am fat and 
want to be lean; my daughter is lean and 
wants to be fat; while my mother is 
happily neither fat nor lean, but would 
fain remove some of the wrinkles that 
time has laid upon her placid brow. 

My high school boy? Well, his ambi- 
tion “is to become an athlete, to win 
laurels on the football battlefield, and to 
achieve such greatness doubtless would 
eat dough, raw potatoes, carrots and tur- 
nips; so the only member of our house- 
hold to be reckoned with is Aunt Tildy— 
Aunt Tildy, black as to face, white as to 
soul, starchy as to aprons and the very 
queen of good cooks. Quite a somebody 
to be reckoned with, and it is with inward 
trepidation that I saunter jauntily into 
the kitchen and casually remark: 

“Well, Aunt Tildy, what shall we have 
for dinner today? Let’s have something 
good, for Master John will be hungry 
when he comes in from fishing. Let me 
see—oh, yes; as it is so hot, suppose 
you let the fire in the range go out and 
we will try an uncooked dinner. 

“Yes, that will be nice. First we will 
have a few olives. John likes olives. 
Then—ahem !—oh, yes, then we will have 
some scraped potatoes and carrots and 
turnips and add a little corn, and when 
it is well mixed pour over it a pint of 
maple syrup—or, no—I guess you'd bet- 
ter pour olive oil over that dish—put the 
syrup on the dough, for it will not be 
necessary to bake the bread today. 

“Then you might beat up a few eggs 


and serve them with orange juice and 
peanuts. Instead of baking the fruit 
cake you may serve it raw, in the large 
eut-glass bowl. It might be well to have 
some sorghum to eat with it, and a few 
paw-paws. 

“For dessert we will have sliced pine- 
apple; you will find a large, fresh one 
in the refrigerator. Sprinkle it liberally 
with salt and a little onion juice, and as 
it is such a warm day you might make 
some refreshing lemonade—by the way, 
do not forget to use salt instead of sugar 
when making it. 

“Now, that will be a nice dinner. I 
will get lean, Miss Mary will get fat, 
my mother will secure the bloom of 
youth and John will carry everything be- 
fore him on the gridiron, and, Aunt 
Tildy, if you keep up the diet long 
enough you surely will get—white— 

“Oh, Aunt Tildy! what’s the matter? 
Here you, Zeke, come and carry your 
mother out in the air! Lay her in the 
grass under the apple tree and I'll 
sprinkle her face with fresh water; she’ll 
come to in a minute. She’s just fainted, 
overcome by—the heat, I guess. 

“There, that’s right, Aunt Tildy; open 
your eyes; drink a little water. You’ve 
had a bad dream. Get up now and cook 
us one of your good dinners, for Master 
John will be starved when he ecmes home. 

“Let’s have fried chicken, corn pud- 
ding, baked tomatoes and beaten bisenits; 
then for dessert we’ll have good apple 
dumplings with wine sauce.” 

F. B. G. 
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Spring Suits 


By Mrs Le Roy-Huntington 


Patterns for the gowns illustrated in this article CANNOT be furnished 


N THE new spring and summer suits 
the fashions have jumped from very 
long, straight coats to short jackets. 

Although these new jackets do not fit 
the figure closely they have curved lines 
at the waist and are gracefully semi- 
fitting. The long linen or silk coats from 


last spring and sum- 
mer will still be in 
good taste, but new 
coats are not being 
made long. 

The tight-fitting 
sleeve of last spring 
has entirely disap- 
peared. Now one 
sees either fuller coat 
sleeves or _ sleeves 
bulging at the elbow 
or with fullness 
near the cuff. The 
new models have 
both long and short 
sleeves. Some of 
the short sleeves end 
halfway between the 
elbow and wrist, and 
are met by long 
wrinkled gloves of 
either kid or silk. 

Skirts for street 
wear are short and 
almost invariably 
have plaits, which 
are arranged in 
clusters, or with 
panels, ete. Nearly 
all of these skirts 
have well-fitted yokes 
at the top, so that 
the hips appear 
slender and graceful. 


Figure 5. A suit of buff-colored wool crepe, 
with belted blouse jacket 


The model of Figure 1 was made of 
heavy-weight, natural-colored pongee of 
a fine, close weave. 
strap form were of the pongee and the 
slender shawl collar was faced with dull 
black silk, making a smart combination 
of both fabries and colors. Worn with 


The trimmings in 


the suit was a pon- 
gee and ecru lace 
blouse with a black 


kid belt with dull - 


gold buckle. 

The jacket has 
the new sleeves with 
the fullness at the 
elbow and a deep 
cuff, outlined with a 
strap of the pongee. 
The two buttons 
with the long deco- 
rative buttonholes are 
of the pongee. The 
jacket is lined with 
thin white china 
silk, The skirt has 
a panel in front and 
one at the back and 
the yoke extends 
down at the sides in 
deep points, beneath 
which are set the 
masses af plaits. 
This model might 
be carried out in 
linen or light serge 
or flannel. 

The Russian 
blouse (Figure 2) 
appears in a variety 
of forms and is 
usually belted, which 
is the cause for the 
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Figure 2. A suit of dull old-rose serge made with the popular 
ussian blouse 


great popularity just now of kid and 
other belts, patent leather being a much- 
favored kind. The jacket of the costume 
has the real Russian blouse sleeves, the 
shoulder or upper part of the sleeve being 
cut in one with the body of the jacket. 

This model was of dull old-rose serge 
of a very light weight, with pipings of 
black silk and with a black, patent-leather 
belt having a square, patent-leather buckle 
edged with gold. The pipings edge the 
strap trimmings of bias bands of the 
serge. The revers are of the same, but 
one could face them with a contrasting 
color if one desired. 
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The skirt of the gown had a shallow, 
rounded yoke, below which were plaits. 
On each side of the panel a wide box 
plait was formed. With the costume was 
worn a blouse of net in the same color 
as the gown, with a narrower patent- 


leather belt. This model would be charm- 
ing in linen or silk, especially in a rough 
summer silk, such as rajah, 

The model of Figure 3 was of fine eash- 
mere, a material very much in favor just 
now in Paris. It was of a soft, dull, leaf 
green and the bands of embroidery of 
fancy braid have green and black and 
gold in the. design. The skirt of this 
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Figure l. A 


l-colored pong: 
with trimmings in strap form 


gown was quite plain in contrast with 
the numerous plaited models shown, It 
had only a band of the braid about the 
bottom for trimming. The loose-fitting 
jacket was much longer in the front than 
in the back. It fastened with a row of gold 
and black buttons set closely together. 

The sleeves were in the new short style, 
rather large at the bottom and finished 
by a turned-back cuff covered with the 
rich braid. The jacket at the back was 
full and held into the figure by a strap 
of the rich braid or galon. 

A galon-trimmed costume, shown in 
Figure 4, depends upon its trimming for 


its beauty, for nothing could be plainer or 
simpler than this gown when untrimmed. 
The skirt is without plaits, but is beau- 
tifully shaped, with the sides and back 
eut cireular. It, is simply trimmed by 
two rows of the galon about fifteen inches 
apart. 

The model is of a soft pale heliotrope 
cashmere and the galon or fancy braid 
shows black and darker heliotrope with 
touches of gold and a very little green, 
making an exceedingly rich garniture. 
On each edge of the galon is placed a 
flat silky black soutache, which makes it 
even more decorative. The jacket is 
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trimmed with the wide yalon and fasten- 
ing at the waist line with two large fancy 
buttons of black embroidery, with decora- 
tive buttonholes made of three loops of 
the flat black soutache. The sleeves of 
the jacket are short, just escaping below 
the elbow and having euffs covered with 
the galon. With the gown is worn a 
blouse or waist of heliotrope net, worn 
with a wide gold belt. 

This model of Figure 5 was of sheer, 
buff-colored wool erepe, something in the 
nature of a voile, bat very sheer. It had 
a plaited skirt and a_ belted blouse 
jacket, with very smart revers faced 
with buff silk and decorated with rows 


Figure 4+. A very simple galon- 
trimmed costume 


HOUSEKEEPING 
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Figure 3. A leaf-green cashmere suit 
with trimmings of fancy braid 


of very fine black silk cord. The 
fronts are turned away and are dec- 
orated with rather small dull-gold but- 
tons. The belt is attached to the coat 
and is of the erepe, stiffened to make it 
fit properly. The sleeves are in the 
usual full fashion, with a deep cuff 
attached. With this is worn a blouse 
of buff lace, over which is a low-cut, 
transparent blouse of black chiffon. 
The belt is of gold elastie, with a gold 
buckle. 
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What French 
Children Wear 


By Mrs Le Roy-Huntington 


Patterns for the gowns illustrated in this article 
CANNOT be furnished 


HE children of Paris wear dresses 

made of every sort of material, 

from velvet and silk to lace and 
chiffon. For younger children, those 
ranging from babyhood to the age of 
seven or eight years, exquisite lingerie 
frocks are made. These are of sheer 
linen, mull, lawn, batiste, organdie and 
net. They are embroidered by hand or 
trimmed generously with lace insertion. 
Frequently these dainty frocks are worn 
over slips of pale-colored mull or china 
silk. The boys’ frocks are always worn 
over white. 

Very, very short socks are worn by 
children up to the age of ten or eleven 
years. They are either white or have 
little stripes or checks of color at the top. 
Little boys at the age of three are put 
into trousers so short that they are 
scarcely more than little trunks, and over 
these is worn a short, straight pinafore, 
which is sometimes kilted. 

For his rougher wear the small boy has 
longer plaited frocks to be worn over the 
short trousers, and these have wide belts 
of patent leather held by straps set far 
down on the frock. These little frocks 
and suits are made of much the same 
sort of material that is used for Ameri- 
ean children’s suits—blue or red or brown 
drill, snow-white linen, natural-colored 
linen, ete. 

For dressy occasions, these little frocks 
are made of firm grosgrain silk in tan or 
brown or cream white, with a white 
kid or searlet belt. There is always a 
deep, white collar, sometimes of plain 
linen or again of rich lace, according to 
the occasion and the richness of the frock 
it decorates. 

But the child for whom all manner of 
beautiful styles are made in Paris is the 
half-grown girl. Great attention is paid 
to her gowns, and there are beautiful 
designs to be seen on girls from seven 
to sixteen years old. There is a jaunti- 
ness and smartness about all of these 
frocks that is charming, and the most 
awkward of half-grown girls would be 


Figure 2, An elaborate linen costume for a girl 
of siateen 


bound to appear attractive in them. 
These frocks are not particularly elabo- 
rate. Some are exceedingly simple, in 
fact; they are beautiful from skill in 
design rather than from mueh trimming. 

Hats, too, are beautiful. They run 
generally to the’ sailor order in straw 
hats, or to the poke bonnet style with big 
rosettes. Then there are silk turbans 
for half-grown girls that are very effee- 
tive. They are made of masses of twisted 
or folded soft silk in rich colorings, green 
and red and blue in fine shades. They 
are worn far back on the head and are 
extremely becoming. 

The new sailors are medium broad of 
brim and high of crown. Some have 
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simply a straight band, while others are 
decorated by full scarfs hanging down 
on one side, 

Little girls wear fascinating shirred 
poke bonnets and inverted-bow] hats with 
trimmings of the tiniest of roses, usually 
no larger than a ten-cent piece, set on 
in all manner of styles, festoons, clusters 
or straight rows. 

Lingerie hats are worn by girls to the 
age of eighteen and by little boys to the 
age of five. Some of these lingerie hats 
are exceedingly elaborate, while others 
are of plain pique or linen duck, with 
the crowns buttoned to the brim to make 
laundering easy. 

The American sandal is now being worn 
in Paris. The French sandals appear in 
white and colored kids and patent leather, 
also in white linen. 

When French children play out-of-. 
doors they have little pinafores that cover 
them completely. These are made of 


plain gingham, chambray or natural-col- 


Figure 3. A princesse frock of white cashmere 
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Figure 1. A frock of natural-colored pongee for a 
young girl 


ored linen and button down the back. 
The illustrations show the general trend 
of Paris styles for children. The models 
are of the latest juvenile modes. 
Figure 1 shows a frock for a girl 
from six to sixteen years of age. 
It is in prineesse style, fastening 
down the back. In front there is 
a sort of pannier arrangement at- 
tached to the frock. This passes 
under the arms and fastens at the 
back with a big bow between the 
shoulders. The back may be sim- 
ply fastened with an overlapping 
tab if one likes. 

The gown illustrated is of nat- 
ural-eolored pongee piped with pale 
blue and having a bow of pale blue 
ribbon at the back. All the edges 
are piped with the blue. The bot- 
tom of the frock is finished simply 
by an eight-inch hem. These very 
deep hems are to be seen on nearly 
all frocks this season. The hems 
are especially deep in all thin 
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stuffs, such as organdie, sheer lawn, ete. 

The little, short, eaplike sleeves to this 
frock are of the pongee, but the under- 
sleeves are of sheer, cream-colored mar- 
quisette, as is also the yoke. The sleeves 
and yoke may be made in one with the 
frock, or made in guimpe fashion. 

Figure 2 shows a fascinating frock 
for girls from eight to sixteen years old. 
It is more elaborate in design than the 
other dresses deseribed here. The model 
shown is of fine white linen, embroidered. 
In this case the embroidery was done by 
hand, but bands of machine embroidery 
could be used with good effeet and mueh 
less expense. 

The skirt of the frock is plaited with 
side plaits. Over this is a princess: 
tablier, reaching quite to the bottom of 
the skirt in front and being quite short 
at the back. The upper part of the prin- 
cesse gown has the neck eut well away 
in a square which is filled in with a gath- 
ered piece of the linen with a little ruffle 
at the top. The lower part of this open- 
ing has a band of the embroidery across it. 

The sleeves are cut in one with the 
prinecesse part, being in kimono style. 
Buttons and buttonholes decorate sleeves 


Figure 5. White batiste frock for a small girl 
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Figure 4. A suit for a emall boy 


and the hips of the  prineesse part. 

Figure 3 could be made in wool, silk 
or any cotton or linen goods. The model 
is of fine white cashmere, which is a much- 
favored fabrie just now. It is 
trimmed with self trimmings— 
that is, straps and bands of the 
cashmere. 

Tucked pieces decorate the sides 
and back, the tueks being small 
and pressed very flat. The dress 
fastens down the center of the 
back. The yoke and stock are of 
fine net. Below the yoke, the 
frock is decorated by a shaped 
piece of the cashmere, trimmed on 
each side by bias bands of the 
same. 

Figure 4 shows a little boy's 
suit of white linen. With it are 
worn the little short, straight 
trousers already described. They 
are cut a good deal like plain 
drawers, finished by a straight 
hem. 

Figure 5 shows a little, straight 
frock such as French girls wear. 
The model is of white batiste, with 
a yoke of fine embroidery. The 
frock is gathered to this yoke in 
full masses and fastens at the 
back with tiny fine crochet but- 
tons. 
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Diner for 
Ler One Dotiar 


Dinner for four people for one dollar. A different course at each plate 


+ for Four People 


Dinne 
op Sixty Con? 


fe 


Dinner for four people for sixty cents 
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The dollar dinner when ready to serve 


Two Well-Balanced Dinners and Cost 


Dollar Dinner Sixty-Cent Dinner 


Clear tomato soup ...... 11% Split pea soup ......... .08 
Crackers 0 18% 
Steak en casserole ...... : Lemon used for garnishing .0242 


Lettuee salad Baked Us 


Rice pudding .......... 1434 
Coffee .. 


2 
$1.00 $ .59 
529 
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Oyster cocktails in cocktail glasses 


Cheese souffle served in ramekins 
5 Nae ; Pistachio parfait served in the new parfait glasses 
oe 
= 


April Luncheons 


(Recipes accompanying these bills of fare will be found on the next page} 


Yellow and White 


Jonquils used for decoration 
Salpicon of fruit in grapefruit shells 


Cream of corn 
Breadsticks 


Cheese souffle 
Finger rolls 


Frozen orange pudding Small cakes 


Coffee 


Green and White 


Lilies of the valley used for decoration 


Clam bouillon 


Asparagus tips in cream sauce on toast 


Baked shad roe Cucumbers 
Potato roses 


Lettuce and green pepper salad with 
cheese balls 


Pistachio parfait 
Coffee 


Pink and White 


Tulips used for decoration 


Oyster cocktails 


Lobster served in ramekins 


Mushroom omelet Creamed potatoes 


Asparagus salad 


Rose mousse 


Coffee 


Pink and White 


Sweet peas used for decoration 


Strawberries 


Bouillon 


Eggs a la Benedictine 


Cueumber farei Sauce Hollandaise 


Tomate con Queso 
(From February Good Housekeeping Magazine, Page 971) 


Biseuit tortoni 
Coffee 
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Recipes from April Luncheons 


(See preceding page] 


Cheese Souffle 

Select fresh, soft American cheese, cut 
in very small pieces, and measure a cup- 
ful. Put over hot water and heat suffi- 
ciently to have the cheese begin to melt. 
Add one eupful of heated cream, take from 
the fire and stir until the cheese is fairly 
well melted and the mixture smooth. 
Cover one cupful of soft bread crumbs 
with one eupful of milk and let stand for 
half an hour. Add the beaten yolks of two 
eggs and add this to the eream and cheese. 
Season to taste with salt and paprika. 
Butter the ramekin dishes, see that the 
oven is in condition to bake quickly, then 
carefully fold into the souffle the whites 
of the two eggs beaten to a stiff, ary 
froth. Fill the ramekins and bake for 
fifteen minutes in a moderately quick 
oven. The souffle should be served at 
once to prevent its falling. 
Pistachio Parfait 

Put three-quarters of a eupful of gran- 
ulated sugar and one-half eupful of cold 
water in a saucepan over the fire. Stir 
until the water begins to boil, as by that 
time the sugar should be dissolved. Then 
let boil without stirring until the syrup 
spins a delicate thread. Beat the whites of 
three eggs to a stiff, dry froth and add 
the syrup slowly to these, beating steadily 
until the mixture has cooled. Mix with 
one and one-half ecupfuls of cream 
whipped very stiff and flavor with one- 
quarter eupful of orange juice, one-half 
teaspoonful of vanilla and one-half tea- 
spoonful of almond extract. Add one- 
quarter cupful of pistachio nuts chopped 
fine. Turn the parfait into a mold, cover 
carefully and pack in ice and salt. Let 
stand for at least two hours (a longer 
time will freeze it better), and serve in 
parfait glasses, sprinkling chopped pis- 
tachio nuts over the top of the parfait. 
Oyster Cocktails 

For each dozen small oysters take one 
tablespoonful of horseradish, a few drops 
of tabaseo sauce, one tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, one teaspoonful of worces- 
tershire sauce, two tablespoonfuls of 
tomato catsup and one saltspoonful of 


salt. Mix well and keep on ice until 
ready to serve. Drain the oysters free 
from all liquor and mix with the cock- 
tail sauce just before serving. Use eight 
oysters for each cocktail glass, unless the 
oysters are very small, when more may 
have to be used in order to fill the glass 
properly. Eight, however, is enough to 
serve. 


Cucumber Farci 


Peel the cucumbers and eut in halves, 
lengthwise. Seoop out the insides with a 
spoon. For each medium-sized eucum- 
ber take one ecupful of finely chopped 
cooked chicken or veal, one-half cupful 
of finely chopped mushrooms and one- 
fourth eupful of cream. Add two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped parsley, one-half 
teaspoonful each of salt and paprika and 
a few drops of onion juice. Mix well; 
moisten with chicken stock or mushroom 
liquor, to which has been added a very 
little lemon juice, and fill the eueumbers. 
Place them in a baking pan and bake 
for thirty minutes, basting occasionally 
with stock or mushroom liquor to which 
melted butter has been added. The farei 
should brown, and if it does not do so 
by the time cucumbers are baked, cover 
with browned bread crumbs. Serve with 
sauce hollandaise. 


Sauce Hollandaise 


Measure one-half eupful of butter— 
put in a bowl and beat to a cream. Add 
the yolks of four eggs, one at a time. 
beating steadily until the mixture is thick 
and creamy. Add the juice of half a 
lemon, one-half teaspoonful of salt and 
paprika. Put over hot water and add 
slowly one ecupful of hot water. Stir 
steadily until the sauce is of the con- 
sistency of thick cream. Remove from the 
fire and continue stirring for a few mo- 
ments before serving. 


Eggs @ la Benedictine 


Cut very delicate slices of cooked ham 
to a size to fit a toasted muffin. Lay a 
piece on each half muffin; keep hot in a 
moderate oven while the eggs are poached. 
Put a poached egg on each piece of 
muffin and ham and serve hot. 
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Helen 


Louise 


Johnson, 


To the Housewite 


Editor 


Associate 
and Director Good Housekeeping Institute 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping Magazine by an expert 
in cookery. Quantities and directions should be exactly rightas here given. Failure with any recipe should 


be reported to the Associate Editor. 


Questions concerning processes, materials and apparatus used in cookery will be answered through 


these pages by Miss Johnson. 


The Letter: A Cash Account as an Aid 
to Economy 


I am convinced by actual experience and 
by observation that the keeping of an ex- 
pense account is of great value to all 
housekeepers, and of inestimable value to 
those trying to live as well as possible on 
a little. I recognize the difficulty of the 
task, for although I have had years of ex- 
perience in executive work, I have found 
no balance so hard to maintain as that of 
my housekeeping account. 

I wish Goop HOUSEKEEPING would enter 
upon a crusage against waste and dissipa- 
tion of energy and money in housekeeping, 
and the careful study of the question 
through the medium of the cash account 
is the only thing that will open the eyes 
of the public. 

A friend of mine who had 
accounts but who was 
cellent and economical manager, was in- 
spired by my book to total her month’s 
table expenditures for November. Her ex- 
enses were $49.60 for three persons. 
Mine were $12.87 for two persons. The 
only way to settle the question, Can a 
family of six persons live comfortably on 
$75 per month? is by comparison of expen- 
diture accounts. Estimates are not suf- 
ficient. 


The foregoing letter, from Mrs Fitch, 
who has had years of experience as a spe- 
cial teacher in arithmetic, and is now a 
housekeeper, commends itself. This 


never kept 
considered an ex- 


Magazine is endeavoring to assist the 
housewife in solving the problems pre- 
sented in stretching the limited income 


Practical Household Economics 
A Letter and the Plan Which It Suggests 


over a wider and wider area, and there- 
fore weleomes every pertinent and prae- 
tical suggestion offered by its wide-awake 
readers. 

The great problem 
people of the present 
proper conservation of resources, both 
publie and private. This is not a states- 
man’s, nor even a man’s question merely 
—it belongs to the woman also; for the 
women form a large and important part 
of the conserving class. 

The problem is no more how to pro- 
duce two tons of coal with the same effort 
as one has been produced before than it 
is how to use one ton of coal where two 
have been used before. This is the wom- 
an’s part. And it is our desire and 
purpose to assist the housekeepers in 
learning how to use and conserve their 
resources, whether they be in money, what 
money buys or life itself. 

The plan as suggested by our corres- 
pondent, who is familiar with the mod- 
ern scientifie methods of laboratory work, 
is to collect, formulate and compare data 
in such a manner as to assist the house- 
keeper in showing where waste occurs. 


presented to the 
generation is the 
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She states most truly that there is great 
need of devices and aids in securing 
accuracy, for housekeeping accounts 
should be employed as a means to better 
and more economical living and not re- 
garded as an end in themselves. 

This particular phase of housekeeping 
will be treated in greater detail in a 
future number of the magazine, but there 
is more in this subject than special 
methods of regulating household ae- 
counts. Comparison may show the 
young housekeeper where she is extrav- 
agant, but this alone eannot assist her in 
avoiding this particular pitfall. How to 
expend money so as to obtain the ade- 
quate return from each dollar spent in- 
volves a knowledge of values; the relative 
nutritive values of the different foods; 
the relative wearing and artistie values 
of fabrics, of household furnishings, of 
dress goods, of all those articles and 
materials which form the expense ac- 
count. Until this knowledge is gained— 
either by the edueation, which prepares 
for the life the average girl will lead, or 
by the experience which is gained at spe- 
cialist prices—the helpful keeping of 
household accounts and comparison of 
other distressed ones ean aid but little. 


This magazine is, as ever, ready to 
elaborate any good suggestions and to 
give its friends and readers exactly the 


assistanee they desire and request. For 
some time it has been planning and pre- 
paring to have the department of Good 
Living become one of practical home eco- 
nomies in all its various branches. In 
this, it desires the hearty co-operation of 
those interested in learning the right, 
which is after all the economical, way of 
living. But there is more to be consid- 
ered in the cost of living than the mere 
money spent in buying the daily neces- 
sities, however vital a point that may 
seem to be. 


A NATION OF PRODIGALS 


It has become as necessary to investi- 
gate the causes of the continually rising 
price of necessities and to learn preven- 
tive methods as it is for us to study disease 
and its prevention, rather than merely 
try to eure. It is imperative to help the 
suffering housekeeper through the acute 
stages of this trouble by every means in 
our power, but it is manifestly more nec- 
essary that she should be shown how to 
avoid its reeurrence. She may be shocked 
to be told that she is partly, it may be 
even largely, to blame, for there are more 


‘some resource, 
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than superficial causes for this widespread 
effect, and this must be comprehended by 
the consumer before she can learn to do 
better. The simple truth is that living 
has become dear because we are a nation 
of prodigals. We have wasted our nat- 
ural resources until in certain directions 
we stare poverty in the face. 

There are two vital mistakes made in 
the way many people approach the sub- 
ject of housekeeping. To begin with, it 
is a business in which the terms, methods 
and laws on which it rests have to be 
learned if one desires, or expects, suc- 
cess. But all kinds of business have to 
be flexible; adaptable to changing con- 
ditions and even the moods of those with 
whom it deals. To cling to the letter 
rather than to the spirit of the law is 
apt to destroy the very law itself. Diree- 
tions and methods and prices which ap- 
ply to one place do not, cannot, apply 
to another, but the generality, the conelu- 
sion, to be drawn is more or less the 
same. 

Housekeeping, being a business, there 
is drudgery and hard work connected 
with it. No amount of knowing how or 
accomplishing delightful results ean 
make it right to deny that the road to 
success is a difficult one in which there 
are ofttimes sloughs of despond. No 
work is always easy; there is no short 
cut to suecess. In whatever the magazine 
presents on the different phases of home 
economies, the readers must always keep 
in mind that while the physical needs of 
life are the same for all, the standards 
of life necessarily differ. There are 
many points of view—there are many 
things to learn, and there are some things 
to be done, and among them is the impor- 
tant one of a laboratory method for deter- 
mining certain things. 

There can be no question that in the 
majority of households there is waste or 
leakage in one of many directions. One 
of the oft-quoted Cranford sayings is 
that “ every person has his pet economy,” 
and it may be as truly stated that each 
household has its pet method of wasting 
Where money is con- 
cerned, the method by which this may be 
ascertained is in comparison of accounts. 

We publish a leaf from the account 
book of Mrs Fitch, the writer of the let- 
ter. We shall later publish letters and 
different methods of keeping household 
accounts. We invite suggestions and in- 
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quiries and wish those interested would 
answer these questions. 


PLEASE ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 


Do you keep a household account? If 
so, by what method? 

Do you keep it comparatively—that is, 
ean you tell if January, 1910, was a more 
expensive month than January, 1909? 

Is the account kept in sueh a manner 
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35 
as to show extravagance in any special 
item or place? 

Will comparison with other household 
accounts aid you in eutting down your 
own expenses? If not, what comparative 
tables micht do so? 

Following is the leaf from Mrs Fitch’s 
household account book. Please look it 


over carefully before writing to answer 
the questions. 
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The Real 


[From Eilen H. Richards 


HE cost of living in any given ease 

depends upon the ideas and stand- 

ards of the person spending the 
money; that is, it is a mental rather than 
a material limitation; a result of educa- 
tion rather than of location. 

The real struggle in living comes in 
the ease of those whose character and 
principles demand that they shall pay for 
the pleasures as well as the necessities of 
life, and in whom the desire for owner- 
ship demands the personal possession of 
books and pictures, for which they are 
willing to deny themselves even com- 
forts. 

In the present condition of American 
society probably the greatest diffieulty 
is felt by those who have from fifteen 
hundred to twenty-five hundred dollars 
a year for all expenses, because their 
tastes are educated and their habits ac- 
quired in such a way that twice that 
amount would be needed to make any 
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Cost of Living.] 


approach to satisfaction, for each step 
only opens the door to another want, and 
also because they are rarely skilled in 
the use of money. 

These are the educated persons in the 
community, young college graduaies in 
business, professors and teachers in 
schools and colleges, clerks, small trades- 
men and skilled workmen. And the in- 
come of this typical family is from fifteen 
hundred to three theusand dollars a year. 

If the ineome is to be 
give the fullest satisfaction of human 
wants, there must be classification 
those wants in order of importance and 
some restraint of unreasoning impulse. 
‘Style in living” has no “ standards,” no 
basis in morals, religion or economics. 
The cost of living should be so balanced 
as to secure the greatest comfort and con- 
venience possible without sacrificing any- 
thing necessary for health, physical, men- 
tal or moral. 
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The Housekeeping Club 


By Miriam Dexter 


Chapter III—AIl About Mayonnaise 


EprTor’s NorEr—Chapter I, in the February issue, told of the marketing of the Club (an actual 
organization), and the March number of salad dressing and coal fires. 


HEN the grocer had disappeared 
Frances. bent down in front of 
the oven and slowly and silently 
drew out a small yellow baking dish. 
There was a thick heavy erust around 
the edges, and some few pieces of dried- 
up looking macaroni stuck to the bottom. 

“T forgot my macaroni,” she said. 
“Do you suppose it will be any good?” 
The two friends inspected it and shook 
their heads. 

“ Bridget left it ‘all ready to go into 
the oven,’” Frances went on to explain. 
“T didn’t know just what to do with it, 
so I put it in the oven right away, as 
soon as I began to get supper.” 

“Then it must have been cooking, off 
aud on, for about three hours,” observed 
Gretchen. “ The fire hasn’t been working 
all the time, of course.” 

“Yes, Bridget puts it in for half an 
hour in a quick oven, and some of the 
cook books say ‘ bake until brown,’ and 
others ‘ bake in a moderate oven for three 
or four hours,’ so I thought that a long 
time in a slow oven must be the same as 
a little while in a hot oven.” 

“Oh, my goodness gracious, no!” ex- 
claimed Gretchen. 

“Tt’s a very natural mistake,” Pauline 
went on quickly to explain. “ You see, 
there are various kinds of cooking. That 
is one of the hardest things to learn, I 
think. Some things, like some vegetables, 
must be cooked quickly, and the water 
kept boiling rapidly all the time. Meats, 
on the other hand, ought to be stewed 
slowly, and kept at a steady simmer for 
a long time, to make them tender. Many 
of the plainer professed cooks do not 
really understand the difference. One 
woman, for instance, cooks everything 
as hard and as quickly as possible. Her 
vegetables, therefore are rarely soggy or 
tasteless, but her meat is likely to be 
hard and tough. Another stews her meats 
and stocks long and faithfully, and they 
are good, whereas she lets her fresh peas 
stand on the back of the range, boiling 
off and on for perhaps an hour or so, 
and they are simply not fit to eat.” 
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“The trouble with your macaroni,” 
Pauline went on, “ was that it was already 
cooked, and needed only a very few min- 
utes in a quick oven to brown the erumbs. 
Those other recipes must have ealled for 
a good deal of milk which was to cook 
away slowly in a moderate oven. But 
didn’t they say to cover it? That makes 
all the difference in the world. Long, 
slow cooking in an oven, uncovered, so 
that the steam is not kept in, dries things 
out and makes them hard and tasteless.” 

“Oh, I never shall learn to cook!” ex- 
claimed Frances. 

She turned away, but not before the 
other girls had seen that there were tears 
in her eyes. They exchanged glances. 

“Let’s get her supper for her!” ex- 
claimed Gretchen. 

“Do you mind? Please let us, it would 
be such fun,” went on Pauline. “ May 
I not show off my one accomplishment 
and fix this mayonnaise for you?” 

While Franees struggled with herself, 
and dabbed at her eyes with her pocket 
handkerchief, Gretchen, who was well ac- 
quainted with the house, brought a soup 
plate, an egg and a fork. 

“ According to the law of the books,” 
said Pauline, “I suppose they really 
ought to be chilled, but I never feel that 
that is as all-important as some people do. 
One of my cousins used to put on a hat 
and an ulster, and I actually believe a pair 
of arctics and go out on the cold porch 
in winter and stir her mayonnaise with 
a pair of gloves on. And I never could 
see but what hers eurdled as often as 
anyone’s else.” 

She broke the egg, separated the yolk 
carefully from the white and dropped it 
re the plate. It stood up round and 
ull. 

“ That is a good sign,” said she. “ That 
yolk is fresh and will hold the oil easily. 
I am always a little uneasy when it 
breaks and runs around, though I have 
sueceeded with it even then.” 

With a fork she scattered a few grains 
of salt over the egg. Then she mashed it 
flat with her fork and continued rubbing 
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until the yolk turned a light yellow and 
felt sticky under the fork. 

“Now, time me,” she eried. “I’ve 
sometimes made enough for two people 
in less than ten minutes from the time 
of putting in the first drop of oil.” 

As she spoke she took in her left hand 
the spoon which Franees had left in what 
remained of her unsuccessful salad dress- 
ing, and let two or three drops fall on 
the egg, which absorbed it immediately. 
Pauline, however, continued to rub after 
it had quite disappeared. 

“You ean’t be too eareful at this 
stage,’ she said. “It saves time in the 
end. Later ‘on you can hurry if you want 
to.” 

The two other girls watched attentively 
as the yo!k got lighter in color and began 
to thicken under Pauline’s rapid fingers. 

“ T’ve always made mine in a bow! with 
an egg beater,” volunteered Gretchen. 

“That’s the way to do it if you want 
a large quaniity,” Pauline agreed. “ But 
for two people I find that I can make up 
enough for one or two salads more 
quickly in this way. It is so hard to start 
it just right with the eee beater, and out 
of a small quantity so much sticks to the 
wires that it seems very wasteful to me.” 

By this timé the mayonnaise was so 
thick that Pauline was obliged to use her 
left hand to hold the dish still as she 
stirred. Gretchen accordingly began to 
drop the oil for her. In a very few min- 
utes they had incorporated ‘all that was 
left of Franees’s failure. 

“Shall we do any more?” asked Paul- 
ine. 

“Oh, do!” said Frances, pushing for- 


ward the oil bottle. “I love to wateh you, 


and I am learning every minute.” 

“You're rash,” sighed Pauline, as she 
measured the oil in the bottle with her 
eye. “Salad oil is high, you know.” 

“That’s something I’ve been wanting 
to say right along,’ Gretchen put in ea- 
gerly. “ You ean get Italian oil in tins 
for less than half what you pay for it 
by the bottle, Franees. And there is a 
very good peanut oil, too, still cheaper, 
that a great many people like just as 
well. It tastes a little of the nut, but 
that is not at all disagreeable. It is an 
awful extravagance to buy oil in glass, 
and it is no better, and does not keep as 
well.” 

“Let’s use it all up quickly, then,” 
persisted Frances. 

She and Gretchen set to work; the 
mayonnaise swelled until it almost filled 
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the plate. Pauline added a few drops of 
vinegar from time to time, which thinned 
and whitened the dressing. 

“ And if it should separate before it is 
all used,” she went on, “all you have to 
do is—” 

“Stir in another yolk,” suggested 
Gretchen. 

“No, no,” corrected Pauline, “take 
another yolk and begin all over again, 
and stir the dressing into it. -There is all 
the difference in the world.” 

“That was one of the clever things that 
I did,” said Frances. “I dropped my 
yolk right in on the top, and tried to stir 
itin. I won’t again.” She broke off sud- 
denly. “ Have I worked over this thing 
until I have a nightmare?” she inquired, 
“or does that mayonnaise look a little 
queer?” 

“Tt—it does look a little grainy,” 
Pauline admitted, beginning to stir at her 
topmost speed. “ Don’t add any more oil, 
Gretchen! Wait a minute, I think I ean 
fix it. Add a few drops of vinegar for 
me. Quick! Quick! Sometimes that will 
bring it together.” 

The vinegar, however, only seemed to 
precipitate the catastrophe. A few mo- 
ments moré, and Pauline’s mayonnaise 
had eurdled as badly as Franeces’s had 
before. Ege and oil were almost com- 
pletely separated. 

Gretchen and Frances sank into two 
chairs and began to laugh feebly. Paul- 
ine stood looking at her failure and biting 
her lips. 

“Mayonnaise is queer stuff, there are 
no two ways about it,” she said at last. 
“That has happened to me once before, 
and for no possible reason that I could 
see. I’ve often added the oil faster than 
we were doing when I was in a hurry.” 

“Oh, don’t, please don’t worry about 
that,” said Franees quiekly. “ Let me 
get another egg.” 

Pauline shook her head. 

“ No—look at the eges we have used 
already, and eggs: at forty eents a 
dozen! There is only one thing to do. 
Give me an egg beater and a bowl—one 
with straight sides, so that it won’t 
spatter too much. I’m going to put the 
whole thing right in and beat like mad.” 

Singularly enough, the much experi- 
mented salad dressing responded almost 
immediately to this drastic treatment, and 
in about ten minutes Pauline proudly 
handed over to Frances a bowl of stiff 
and beautiful mayonnaise. 

“Now, just a few words more while 
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we are on the subject,” said Pauline. “In 
the first place, never let the least bit of 
white get mixed in with the yolk when 
you are going to make mayonnaise. It 
is perfectly fatal. You simply can 
never make good stiff dressing out of it 
if you do, Also, keep this bowl covered 
up tight, and when you take out any to 
use, don’t stir it any more than you can 
possibly help. It is very quick to eurdle 
after it has stood a day or so. I’ve 
often seen a person spoil a whole quantity 
of good mayonnaise by trying to ‘ beat it 
up a little.’ ” 

Frances stood with the bowl in both 
hands and listened attentively. “ How 
about adding a little whipped cream to 
it?” she asked. 

“You’ve got ahead of me now,” said 
Pauline smiling. “That is something 
never tried.” 

“Tt’s delicious!” volunteered Gretchen. 
“You add about. half as much stiff 
whipped cream as you have mayonnaise. 
It’s particularly good on any of the fruit 
salads.” 

“That’s so!” exclaimed Frances sud- 
denly. “I don’t know what I’m going to 
eat this on, now I have it. I know I 
never want to see that lettuce I was mess- 
ing with again.” 

“ Have you any nuts in the house—any 


kind will do, though I like English wal- 


nuts best,” said Gretchen. “I saw some 
apples in the fruit dish and I'll make 
you a Waldorf salad in a minute. I ought 
to have some celery if it is to be a 
real Waldorf salad, but this apple and 
nut combination is nourishing and very 
good.” 

“Do you mind if I give you just one 
little bit of advice?” asked Pauline, as 
she and Gretehen set to work peeling 
apples and chopping up nuts_ while 
Frances brought out from the pantry and 
threw away the wilted lettuce leaves 
which she had placed there two hours 
before. “ You see, I’ve been through all 
this myself such a little while ago, and 
I’m beginning to see that there is a right 
way for every kind of housework, and 
that in the long run it is the easiest way. 
Don’t spend the whole afternoon getting 
a meal. That just shows lack of plan- 
ning to take so long about things. If 
your mayonnaise is made, and your table 
set beforehand and your cold meat ready 
in the refrigerator, you ean spend the 
afternoon reading or sewing. Don’t try 
to do things that need a good sharp oven 
unless you plan to be in the kitchen doing 
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other things. It is a waste of time, energy 
and fuel. Be sure and have your salads 


‘ eold—not just cool, but really eold. All 


the vegetable and mayonnaise ecombina- 
tions, such as beans, peas, potatoes or 
a combination of them, ean be mixed sev- 
eral hours before and put on the ice to 
get thoroughly chilled. This same apple 
eombination, if it is thoroughly mixed 
with the mayonnaise, can be left for 
hours and the flavor will be just as good 
and the apples will not turn the least bit 
dark. Anything that will wilt, however, 
like lettuee, needs to be kept cold and 
erisp until the very last moment, and the 
dressing ought not to be added to it until 
just before it is served. All the mate- 
rials ean, of course, be prepared, and put 
away and the debris cleared up, and the 
French dressing, which is better for such 
salads than the heavy mayonnaise, may 
be made just before serving, or at the 
table.” 

“T wonder,” put in Gretchen, who had 
been investigating the contents of the 
spider in silence for some minutes, “ I 
wonder if I could not add some vegetables 
to this meat to make a little sort of 
stew.” 

Pauline looked doubtful. “ You might, 
and then again it might not be fit to eat,” 
she said, “ and then you would just waste 
the extra things you had put into it.” 

“One thing, of course, is bad,” 
Gretehen began. “ There isn’t much juice 
in meat that has already been cooked , 
onee like this. You ean’t think of making 
a real stock or anything of that sort out 
of it. But I thought that if I added a 
half ean of tomato—that is a small 
amount to risk—and stewed the meat 
down with that—” 

Here Pauline interrupted. “I protest,” 
she said. “You simply can’t make any- 
thing fit to eat out of two things thai 
are already spoiled. If Frances hasn’t 
a can of baked beans or a tin of salmon 
in the house I advise her to put on her 
things and walk along with us as far as 
the corner grocery. The fresh air will 
do her good, and it is time that we were 
going. Don’t bother her about anything 
more tonight. It may be slriftless to come 
home with your dinner under your arm in 
a tin ean at the last -moment, but with a 
husband to be considered I say rather 
be shiftless than irritable, any time. 
Come along, Gretchen, I don’t dare leave 
you here, or you'll be trying to stuff some 
peppers or make some soup, and there 
isn’t time, there simply isn’t time.” 


— 
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T IS entirely possible to lessen the 
cost of living, even in extravagant 
America. The whole problem lies in 
the practical solution of the question: 
How much of what each one wants can 
a dollar be made to buy? We see this 
admirably solved by wise ones here and 
there; why can’t every man do the same? 
He can—only, the problem must be ap- 
proached in the right way. There are 
many right ways; and among them the 
following hints may prove helpful. 

Let us look, first, at the question of 
honsehold economies, trace errors and 
offer remedies. Household problems are 
divisible into rent, food, heating, light- 
ing, clothing, education, transportation 
and a host of sundries. Rent ean be dis- 
missed with the statement that it is about 
one-third of the annual expense and is 
cognate with items of transportation. 

Food is the most important item to the 
economist. Here, obviously, is the ground 
for more waste, more suffering, more 
domestic exasperation and well-merited 
recrimination than anywhere else in the 
seale of expenditures. Little need be said 
further than to beg each and every sane 
person to answer to themselves whether 
it is not well worth while to learn the 
rudiments, the essential principles, of 
food selection, preservation, preparation 
and serving. So long as children of the 
‘working classes are brought up to despise 
the kitchen and its lessons; to climb 
swiftly from one social sphere to the 
next higher (as they erroneously esteem 
it); to demand luxuries far in excess of 
their cireumstaneces, so long will there 
be a fifty per cent loss in this one item 
alone. 

Every American woman, rich or poor, 
should be educated in the fundamentals 
of dietetics, if for no other reason than 
as a basis for domestic happiness. No 
system of education is half efficient which 
ignores so elemental a need. We of the 
medical profession find dietetics the rock 
on which our most earnest efforts to re- 
pair physical, and not less mental, dam- 
agement is most often made to split. The 
whole domestie fabrie rests right here. 
Badly prepared home food contributes 
to inefficiency in wage earning, to fune- 
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tional derangements all along the line, 
to peevish children, fretting wives, ill- 
tempered husbands; hence the grogshop 
and the restaurant flourish and half or 
more of the earnings are often wasted. 

This is no faney picture. It is a plain 
statement of incontrovertible fact. To be 
sure, the use of aleoholie drinks is stead- 
ily lessening, but so is improvement in 
dietetics progressing. This improvement 
in the art of feeding well, however, is 
still mainly one of supply, and the cost 
is as much as ever—or more. No need 
to discuss other items of expenditure till 
this one is settled. 

Next, how shall we get at the scientific 
end of the problems in fictitious costs of 
living? Let the professors of economies 
and all who have studied the industrial 
factors put their opinions on record with 
some central bureau. Let these be ana- 
lyzed, the acceptable conclusions being 
grouped and reduced to a practical basis. 
The federal department of agriculture is 
doing much: the states should also assume 
the duties of preparing data. From all 
this should emerge a well-digested series 
of practical findings and reeommenda- 
tions, addressed to the boards of eduea- 
tion. If these boards of edueation 


are 
anything beside being ornamental, let 
them instill into children, and into the 


children’s parents, the A B C of house- 
hold economies, at least as to dieteties, 
clothing, domestie and personal hygiene, 
heating, lighting, ete. 

If the boards of education repudiate 
this, their most obvious duty, then let 
the state or the municipality supply sys- 
tematie instruetion to parenis. It will 
pay them well. The wealth of the eom- 
munity will thus be largely enhaneed, 
taxes ean and will become lareer and pol- 
iticians ean get far fatter pickings. The 
foundations of error can only be nulli- 
fied by teaching right standards and 
modes of conduct. 

Inereased cost of living is primarily 
due to wasteful methods, however much 
industries may shift and change. The 


first step in decreasing the cost of liv- 
ing is to teach household economies as an 
essential part of all education. 
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What to Eat in April 


Wholesome and Attractive Bills of Fare, with Additional Dishes 
Which May Be Substituted 


[Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Rosipes on poges 542 and 543. They are marked 
respectively with the letter of 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Grapefruit E 
Rice waffles 
Coffee E 


Dinner 


Steak C 
Stuffed potatoes A 
Casseroled carrots A 
Endive with French 
dressing G 

Ice cream with 
maple sauce I 
Small coffee E 


Supper 


Codfish with 
toes* C 
Bread and_ butter 
sandwiches A 
Ice cream and 
wafers I 


toma- 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 
Steamed apricots A 


Cereal with top 
milk B 
Toast A 
Coffee E 
Luncheon 


Eggs with bacon C 
Bread and butter A 
Sliced oranges H 
Wafers A 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Tomato soup E 
Toasted crackers 
Braised beef with 
vegetables CandA 
Gingerbread pud- 
ding with orange 

sauce* I 
Small coffee E 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 


Cereal with top 
milk A 
cooked in 
shell C 
Rolls A 

Coffee 


Eggs 
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e group 


which 


Luncheon 
Spanish rice* B 
Dressed lettuce G 

Apricot shortcake I 


Dinner 


Oyster stew C 
Macaroni and cheese 
croquettes F 
Salsify A 
Radishes E 
Cocoanut cream piel 
Small coffee E 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 


Oranges E 
Cereal with top 
milk B 
Plain muffins A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon 


Toast sandwiches F 
Rhubarb pie H 
Cheese C 
Tea E 


Dinner 


with sauce 
piquante C 
Potato puff A 
Creamed 
Spinach G 
Macaroon cream I 
Small coffee E 


Beef 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal with dates 
and top milk C 
Toast A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon 
Creamed dried beef C 
Oatmeal bread* B 
Apple sauce A 
Creoles H 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Mutton chops C 
Riced potatoes A 
Cheese and _ cress 
salad B 
Orange puffs H 
Small coffee E 


turnips 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Ham omelet C 
Oatmeal bread B 
Coffee E 


Luncheon 


Black bean soup C 
Grapefruit salad A 
Toasted crackers 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Baked fillets of fish 
Latticed potatoes A 
Cabbage au gratin A 
Dressed lettuce A 
Banana cantaloupe I 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal with top 
milk A 
Toast with marma- 
lade B 
Coffee E 


Luncheon 


Fresh fish balls F 
Cucumbers E 
Maple ginger 
bread* H 
Tea E 


Dinner 


. 
Veal cutlets C 
Baked potatoes A 
Scalloped onions A 
Radishes E 
Strawberries with 
sponge cakes H 
Small coffee E 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Eggs poached in 
broth C 
Spider corn cakes B 
Coffee E 


Dinner 


Cream of pea soup B 
Veal loaf C 
Steamed rice A 
Dandelions G 

Crackers A 
Cheese C 
Coffee E 


ey belong] 


Supper 
Bread and butter A 
Sardines C 
Orange and cran- 
berry marmalade* A 
Sponge cake H 
Tea E 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Crisp bacon A 
Baking powder bis- 
cuit B 

Honey B 
Coffee E 


Luncheon 


Vegetable soup A 
Nut rolls B 
Rhubarb tarts H 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Roast lamb C 
Mint sauce E 
Hashed browned po- 
tatoes B 
Corn and tomatoes B 


Junket ice cream 
with  strawber- 
ries H 


Small coffee E 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Stewed figs B 
Cereal with top 
milk A 

Toast A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon 


Veal loaf C 
Nut rolls reheated B 
Cranberry and 

orange marma- 
lade H 
Crackers A 
Cocoa E 


Dinner 


Clear soup A 
Codfish with cel- 
ery* C 
Potato croquettes A 
Prunes and pevan 
salad B 
Baked custards D 
Small coffee E 


3 
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WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 
Oranges E 
French toast with 
syrup B 
Coffee E 
Luncheon 
Boston baked 
beans D 
Sliced cucumbers EB 
Graham rolls B 
Tea E 
Dinner 


Lamb, Creole style C 
Macaroni A 
Asparagus A 

Lemon and fruit gel- 

atin with whipped 
cream H 

Plain eake A 
Small, coffee E 


(aThese meals, while well balanced and adapted for nourishment and 


and economical. 


GOOD LIVING 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal with top 
milk A 
Poached eggs on 
toast C 
Coffee E 


Luncheon 


Pecan sausages C 
Graham bread B 
Strawberries H 

Tea E 


Dinner 


Baked bean soup C 
Radishes E 
Irish stew C 

Frozen custard I 
Plain cake A 
Small coffee E 


rules given, 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal with apple 
sauce, top milk B 
Muffins A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon 
Eggs scra mbled 
with tomatoes C 
Muffins A 
Cake with apple 
sauce H 


Dinner 


Salmon steak C 
Potato balls A 
Cucumbers G 
Creamed lima 
beans B 
Coffee eclairs H 
Small coffee E 
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SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Eggs cooked in 
shell C 
Graham toast B 
Coffee A 


Luncheon 
Ramekins of fish C 
Brown bread = and 
butter sandwiches P 

Pineapple H 
Cocoa E 
Dinner 
balls” in 
serole F 
Lettuce with French 

dressing H 
Chocolate pudding 

with chocolate 
sauce I 
Small coffee E 


Beef cas- 


ood eating, are yet simple 
Families doctzing a more elaborate bill of fare can readily use them as a foundation, 
adding dishes in accordance with the 


A List of Seasonable Foods 


[To secure variety in the foregoing or other meals of the month, choose any food which is found 


under the same group letter and substitute it for the one called for in the bill of fare. 


In other words, in 


making new plans for meals, follow the letter groupings given in the bills of fare which precede] 
E Continued 


A 


Baking powder bis- 
cuits 

Parker house rolls 

Toasted bread 

Reheated muffins 

Crackers 

Steamed rice 

Macaroni 


Raised muffins 

Southern spoon 
bread. 

Date bread 

Doughnuts 

Long cooked cereals 

Cereals sauted 


Eggs scrambled with 
green peppers 
Omelet with herbs 
Cheese ramekins 
Vegetable souffles 
Chicken timbales 
Lobster mousse 


Fried fillets of fish 

Steak with stuffed 
mushrooms 

Braised veal 

Roast pork 

Beef with Yorkshire 
pudding 


Olives 
Radishes 
Sour pickles 


Potatoes baked 

Dandelions 

Stewed carrots 

Salsify 

Fruit salad with 
French dressing 

Strawberries 

Spinach salad 


Lyonnaise potatoes 
Vegetable au gratin 
Potato chowder 
Cream of peas soup 
Rice croquettes 
Puff pastry 

Savory fritters 


Sweetbreads 
mushrooms 
Broiled shad roe 
Baked halibut 
Salmon loaf with 
tomato sauce 
Fillets of sole 


and 


Lamb pies 
Chicken patties 
Baked beans 
Lentil puree 
Pecan sausages 
Nut galantine 
Caramel custard 


Grapefruit 
Salpicon of fruit 
Cucumbers 


Raw onions 
Clear soup 
Tea 


F 


Rice omelet 

Cheese sandwiches 
Delmonico potatoes 
Nut bread 

Club sandwiches 
Clam pot ple 
Welsh rabbit 


G 


Carrots 
Turnips 
Cabbage 
Lettuce 
Romaine 
Celery 


Fruit salads 

Angel cake 

Woolsies 

Sponge cake with 
fruit sauce 

Cream whips 


Strawberry short- 
cake 

Steamed ginger pud- 
ding 

Deep apple pie with 
whipped cream 

Ice cream with 
meringues 

Batter pudding 


Coffee 
Lobster canape 
Anchovy toast 


Creamed chicken Ii 
bread cases 

Trish stew 

New England chow- 
der 

Stuffed potatoes 

Escalloped codfish 


Coarse cereals 
Bran muffins 
Corn pone 
Apples 
Pineapple 
Figs 


Apricot souffle 

Pear meringues 

Strawberry char- 
lotte 

Pineapple Bavarian 
cream 


English 
ding 

Baked custard 

Indian pudding 


bread pud- 


Chocolate floating 
island 

Cake with maple 
filling 


Chocolate delight 


|_| 


How to Follow the Bills of Fare 


OR breakfast the first Sunday in 

April the rice waffles are served. 

Left-over rice may be used in these, 
If some must be cooked specially, then 
serve plain waffles. Make enough ice 
cream to repack after dinner, so that it 
will keep for supper. 

Have the apricot shorteake served 
for lunch on Tuesday. Use the dry apri- 
cots, soaking and cooking them carefully 
to retain their shape. 

The toast sandwiches are made of slices 
of toasted bread, lettuee leaves and sliced 
boiled ham. Enough of this is purchased 
to use in ham omelet served Friday for 
breakfast. 

The beef and the sanee piquante for 
dinner Wednesday uses the braised beef 
left from Monday’s dinner. 

The fish from the baked fillets served 
for Friday’s dinner is used with potato 
to make fish balls for luncheon on Satur- 
day. 

For the two dinners, Saturday and 
Sunday, veal is used. If part of the 
shoulder is purchased, slices may be used 
for eutlets and the rest will make the 
loaf. The last of this is served Tuesday 
for luncheon. 

Tf a jar of marmalade is opened and 
served with toast at breakfast Saturday 
the rest of the jar could be used with 
the cranberry in the new combination 
mentioned for supper the second Sunday. 

Asparagus may be served on toast for 
dinner Wednesday, making a separate 
course of that vegetable. Always remem- 
ber that if the asparagus is peeled and 
eut in pieces, it will go much farther than 
when the stalks are left whole. By peel- 
ing the asparagus, we mean that the tops 
are broken off and put into cold water. 
With a sharp knife the outside skin of 
the stem is peeled down. These are 
eooked for fifteen minutes before the tops 
are put into the boiling water. By this 
method all but an inch or so of the stalk 
may be used. 

The remainder of the ean of tomatoes 
opened for the bean soup for Thurs- 
day’s dinner is used for serambled eggs 
for lunch the next day. 

If there is no salmon left from Fri- 
day’s dinner, some minced meat could be 
used in ramekins for luncheon on Satur- 
day. 
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Some of the Recipes 


Codfish with Tomatoes C 

Cut or shred somewhat coarsely one 
eupful of salt codfish, cover with warm 
water and let stand for ten minutes; 
drain. Brown two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, add two tablespoonfuls of flour and 
stir until smooth and thoroughly browned. 
Add one pint of tomatoes and cook until 
the sauce thickens. Add the freshened 
codfish to this, season with pepper, add 
more butter if desired and serve hot with 
crisp croutons. R. F. D. 


Codfish with Celery C 


Cut fresh celery in half-inch pieces to 
make one pint. Cover with a very little 
hot water and simmer for twenty min- 
utes; drain. Melt one tablespoonful of 
butter, add one tablespoonful of flour, 
cook, stirring constantly until it is per- 
fectly smooth and the flour is thoroughly 
eooked. Add one and one-half eupfuls 
of rich milk or thin eream, and when the 
sauce has thickened slightly, add one cup- 
ful of codfish, prepared as direeted in the 
preceding recipe. Put the mixture in a 
double boiler and cook from five to ten 
minutes. Long or hard eooking renders 
codfish tough and tasteless. D. 


Codfish with Cauliflower C 


Prepare as directed in the above recipe, 
breaking the cauliflower into flowerets 


and cooking until tender. Add the eod- 
fish just before serving. D. : 
Orange Marmalade’ with 
Jelly B 

Orange and eranberries form a deli- 
cious combination to be served with 
meats. To one quart of jellied eranber- 
ries (directions below), add, just before 
taking from the fire, three-quarters of a 
eupful of bitter orange or grapefruit mar- 
malade; mix gently, turn into a mold and 
put away in the eold to harden. Fresh 
oranges may be used, if shredded fine 
and all seeds and white pith rejected. 
The fresh orange should be cooked at 
least an hour before adding to the eran- 
berries, but the marmalade is preferable. 
2. D. 


Cranberry Jelly A 


Carefully wash and pick over one quart 
cranberries. These should be sound and 


Cranberry 


a 
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GOOD 


ripe, for cranberries, like other fruits, 
will not jelly if too green or over-ripe. 
Put in a saucepan over the fire with one 
eup of eold water and cook until the 
berries pop or break open. From ten 
to fifteen minutes after the water has 
begun to boil is usually sufficient, but 
the eranberries should not be overcooked, 
as this destroys the jelly principle, yet 
must be sufficiently cooked to jelly. Re- 
move from the fire, press through a sieve, 
add one eupful of granulated sugar and 
cook earefully until the sugar is entirely 
dissolved. Pour into a mold previously 
wet with cold water and put in a cold 
place to harden. The marmalade should 
be added to this after the sugar, just be- 
fore taking the jelly from the fire. 
BR. F. BD. 
Trish Stew C 

.Cut two pounds of lean mutton into 
inch pieces; cover with one quart of boil- 
ing water and simmer for one-half hour, 
or, better still, cook in the easserole this 
length of time. Add one eupful of small 
onions, one-half cupful of sliced carrots 
and cook for one hour; cut two potatoes 
into small balls, add to the stew and 
simmer thirty minutes longer. Brown 
two tablespoonfuls of drippings and two 
tablespoonfuls of flour; stir until smooth 
and brown. Add one cupful of water or 
stock, cook, stirring constantly, until 
smooth, then add to the stew. When this 
is thickened, season to taste with salt 
and pepper. Add one tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley and_ serve. 
Gingerbread Pudding I 

Cream one-half cupful of brown sugar 
with one-half eupful of butter or sweet 
tried-out drippings; dissolve one heaping 
teaspoonful of soda in a little warm 
water, add it to one cupful of molasses 
and mix this with one eupful of sour milk 
or buttermilk (if sour milk is not at hand, 
hot water may be substituted). Add 
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the liquid, beating until the batter is 
entirely smooth. Carefully mix in one- 
half teaspoonful of salt and a teaspoon- 
ful of ginger. When well mixed, turn 
into a greased mold and steam or bake 
for at least one hour. Serve with the 
following sauce: 

Orange Sauce 


Mix one tablespoonful of flour with 
one cupful of sugar and add gradually 
one and one-half cupfuls of boiling 
water. Put in a saucepan over the 
fire, and when the mixture boils, add one 
tablespoonful of butter and one orange, 
finely shredded. Boil until the sauce is 
of the consistency of thick cream, and 
serve either hot or cold. R. F. D. 
Spanish Rice B 

Cover the bottom of the spider with 
olive oil. In this cook one-half of a small 
onion whieh has been chopped and one 
large green pepper cut in quarters. Add 
one-half ean or four small tomatoes, 
cooking all together for twenty minutes. 
Then put in one eupful of rice, and just 
enough hot water to keep the mixture 
moist. Salt to taste and cook slowly for 
one hour, or more, if necessary. It is 
ready to serve when the rice is thor- 
oughly done. H. T. T. 

Original Rolled Oats Bread D 

Pour two cupfuls of boiling water over 
two cupfuls of rolled oats, add two table- 
spoonfuls of molasses, one of butter and 
one teaspoonful of salt. Let this stand 
half an hour. Add half a cake of com- 
pressed yeast dissolved in a half eupful of 
warm water and three eupfuls of entire 
wheat flour. Beat well; add enough bread 
flour to mold quite stiff. Let rise over- 
night. In the morning eut and stir the 
dough with a knife, mold into loaves and 
put into pans. The loaves should bake 
at least an hour in a moderate oven, but 
it is probably better to bake them an 
hour and a quarter. FE. M. B. 
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The Cooking of Vegetables 
as Done by the Hindu 


By Saint Nihal Singh 


RAVELERS who have sojourned in 

India for any length of time, and 

even stay-at-home Americans who 
have read of the vegetarian customs of 
Hindostan, express pity for the poor 
Kast Indians who must, perforce, live 
without eating meat. But the Hindus 
themselves, when they come to America, 
in their turn pity the people of this coun- 
try who are foreed to eat so much meat 
because they do not know how to prop- 
erly prepare vegetables. 

The primary reason why the Hindu ean 
subsist comfortably on a strictly vege- 
tarian diet is that he cooks his vegetables 
in such a manner that he seeures all the 
nourishment there is in them. On the 
contrary, the Occidental boils all the es- 
senee or life out of the vegetable and 
throws it away, retaining the mere waste 
for food. It stands to reason, in view of 
this. that the American would find diffi- 
culty in seenring sufficient nutriment 
from vegetables alone to satisfy his 
hunger and keep his body in_perfeet 
physieal condition. 

The reason why the Hindus never 
hanker after meat is that they delicately 
flavor and deliciously season their vege- 
tables. They cleverly combine, in infinite 
variety, the flavors of the most com- 
monplaee condiments, producing the fin- 
est gastronomic results, which tickle the 
most jaded taste. 

To tell all the ways in which the Hindu 
cooks his vegetables would require a 
good-sized book; but the following recipes 
will give an insight into the methods of 
the eook of India. These suggestions, 
supplemented with the native genius of 
the cook, ought to enable her to prepare 
almost any vegetable & la Hindu. 


Lentils and Tomatoes 


Soak one cupful of lentils overnight 
in a pint of water, or, if you forget to 
put them to soak the night before, pour 
boiling water over them in the morning 
and let them stand in it, covered closely, 
until you are ready to use them. Melt 
one tablespoonful of butter in a saucepan 
and put the lentils in it, reserving the 
water in which they soaked. Let the 
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lentils fry in the butter, stirring them 
often, until they begin to brown, then 
add the water in which they were soaked, 
one cupful of tomatoes, one teaspoonful 
of salt and cayenne pepper to suit the 
palate. A small onion shredded fine may 
be added, if preferred. Cook until the 
lentils are thoroughly tender, so they will 
readily crush between the thumb and 
finger. If necessary, more water may be 
added, using but a small quantity, in 
order that the liquid may be boiled down 
to a thick gravy when the lentils are 
cooked. 

By way of variety, grind the skins 
from the lentils before they are cooked 
and after they are soaked, by rubbing 
them briskly between the palms of the 
hands. Flush them with plenty of water 
and pour it off quickly, carrying away 
the skins with it, sinee they are lighter 
than the lentils, and remain at the top. 
If onions are used, they may be eut up 
and fried a golden brown, along with 
the lentils, and a different flavor will be 
imparted than if they are merely boiled 
with them. 

Split Peas 

Soak one eupful of split peas over- 
night. Put them over the fire in the 
water in which they soaked and parboil 
them, discarding the water. Melt one 
tablespoonful of butter in a saucepan and 
fry the peas in it until they begin to 
brown and stick to the pan. Then pour 
enough water over them to cook them until 
done, and season with salt and cayenne 
pepper. Cook until all the liquid has 
boiled away. Test the peas between the 
thumb and finger. If they crush easily, 
they are done. 

Split Peas and Tomatoes 

When the peas are about done, add 
one cupful of tomatoes. Cook until the 
two ingredients are well blended and the 
liquid has all evaporated. 


Eggplant with Tomatoes 

Peel the skin from a medium-sized egg- 
plant and eut it in eubes about an inch 
square. Melt one tablespoonful of but- 
ter in a saucepan and into this put the 
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eggplant, one cupful of tomatoes and 
one small onion chopped very fine (if 
desired). Season with salt and a pinch 
each of cayenne pepper, black pepper, 
ground cloves, nutmeg, ginger, mustard 
and cinnamon. Cook until the eggplant 
is thoroughly soft. 


Eggplant with Potatoes 


Peel a raw eggplant and eut it up in 
cubes about an inch and a half in size. 
Cut an equal portion of raw potatoes in 
somewhat smaller cubes. Put the two to- 
gether in a saucepan in which two table- 
spoonfuls of butter have been melted, add 
one pineh each of ginger, cloves, nutmeg, 
allspice, turmeric, cinnamon, one-half tea- 
spoonful of cayenne pepper, and salt to 
suit the taste. Cover the pan closely and 
let the vegetables cook in the water gen- 
erated from their own steam. [If all the 
moisture is evaporated before they are 
quite done, turn the cover upside down 
so the hollow part will be outside, and 
pour cold water into it. As soon as the 
water in the cover becomes hot, empty 
it and refill with cold water. This will 
cause enough steam to be condensed 
within the pan to finish cooking the 
vegetables without adding any water. 


Savoy Cabbage with Potatoes and Ginger 


Slice a medium-sized Savoy cabbage 
in fine shreds. Pare two medium-sized 
potatoes and cut them in inch eubes. 
Put the two vegetables, dripping wet, in 
a saucepan in which two tablespoonfuls 
of butter have been melted. If it is pos- 
sible, finely chop about three inches of 
green ginger root and add it to the eab- 
bage and potatoes. If the green ginger 
cannot be had, use one-half teaspoon of 
ground ginger instead. Season with salt 
and cayenne pepper to suit the taste, one 
teaspoonful of curry powder and a gen- 
erous pinch each of ground allspice, cloves 
and cinnamon. Cover the pan closely 
and let the vegetables cook in the liquid 
generated by their own steam. Stir once 
in a while, so as to thoroughly mix the 
spices with the vegetables. It will not 
be necessary to add water in order to 
cook them perfectly tender, if the lid of 
the pan in which they are cooked fits per- 
fectly tight over it. 


Curried Potatoes 


Cut two large potatoes in eubes about 
an inch square and place them in a sauce- 
pan in which one tablespoonful of but- 
ter has been melted. Season with salt 
and cayenne pepper to suit the taste and 
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one teaspoonful of eurry powder. Stir 
thoroughly, so the condiments are , well 
mixed through the potatoes, and then add 
one pint of hot water. Let the potatoes 
cook until they are well done but not 
mushy, leaving enough liquid on them to 
form a sort of gravy or sauce when they 
are served. 

If milk sauce is preferred, pour one- 
half eupful of milk in a bowl and add 
an equal amount of cold water. Blend 
with this two teaspoonfuls of flour so 
there are no lumps left. The East Indian 
would stir in the flour with his fingers, 
Pour this mixture over the potatoes and 
let them cook in it until the quantity of 
liquid is reduced about one-half. 

Curried Carrots 

Cut up in ineh cubes as many carrots 
as may be required. Put them, dripping 
wet, into a saucepan in which one table- 
spoonful of butter has been melted. Sea- 
son them with cayenne pepper and salt 
to suit the taste, and one teaspoonful of 
eurry powder; or, lacking the eurry pow- 
der, use a generous pinch each of cinna- 
mon, cloves, allspice, ginger and turmeric. 
Cover the pan closely so no steam can 
escape and let the earrots cook until 
tender in the moisture generated from 
their own steam. If necessary, a very 
small quantity of water may be added; 
but there must be no liquid on the earrots 
when they are through cooking. The 
Indians would simply turn the cover of 
the pan upside down when all the mois- 
ture in the pan is exhausted, fill the 
cover with cold water and trust to the 
liquid generated from the steam to finish 
eooking the carrots. The Indians have 
covers specially made for this purpose, 
but the hollow covers used in America 
will do just as well. 

Chick Peas with Gravy 

Chick peas may be bought at any large 
department store. They are wrinkled 
and resemble a nasturiium seed more 
than they do peas. . Soak one cupful of 
them overnight in plenty of water, since 
they swell considerably, and if too little 
water is used they will not remain covered 
with liquid. When ready to use, rub the 
skins from the peas as you would make 
hominy, and place them in a saucepan in 
which one tablespoonful of butter has 
been melted. Season with one pinch each 
of cinnamon, cloves, ground coriander 
seed, turmeric, and salt and pepper to suit 
the taste. Let the peas fry in the but- 
ter for a few minutes until they begin 
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to brown, then add one and one-half pints 
of water. Cook until they are well done, 
leaving a small quantity of gravylike 
liquid on them. The gravy is excellent 
to serve with plain boiled rice. If you 
are in a hurry, you may cook the peas 
without rubbing off the skins. They do 
not cook soft as do other peas, but re- 
main somewhat hard, even when thor- 
oughly cooked, and greatly resemble a 
boiled chestnut in flavor and consistency. 


Chick Peas with Onions 


If onion flavor is enjoyed, run a couple 
of small onions through the food chopper 
or cut them in the smallest possible cubes 
and fry them in one teaspoonful of but- 
ter until they are a golden brown. Then 
add them to the chick peas, cooked as 
above, and let the two eook together for 
a few minutes until they are well blended. 
The gravy may be flavored with mint, 
and the result will be a pleasant surprise 
for the palate. Put a small quantity of 
mint through the food chopper or eut 
it extremely fine with scissors. Add it 
to the chick peas and boil it along with 
the gravy for a few minutes. 

Sauted Radishes 

Use large white radishes for this dish. 
Peel them and eut them in small eubes. 
Put these, dripping wet, in a pan along 
with a teaspoonful of butter or oil. 
Cover tightly and cook in the liquid gen- 
erated from their owu steam until tender, 
adding a very small quantity of water, 
from time to time, if it is required. 
There should be no liquid left when they 
are finally cooked. Season with salt, 
cayenne pepper, mustard and turmerie— 
of the last two condiments about one- 
fourth teaspoonful each. 


Vegetable Chop Suey 


Use one each of potatoes, turnips, ear- 
rots, parsnips and onions, eut in eubes. 
Add one head of eelery and some finely 
chopped parsley. Put in a saucepan with 
one tablespoonful of butter or oil. Sea- 
son with salt, cayenne pepper and tur- 
meric. About all the turmeric that will 
be required to tastefully season any dish 
will be one-fourth teaspoonful. Cover 
closely and cook until tender in the liquid 
generated from the steam. Only about 
fifteen minutes will be required for the 
cooking process. A little water may be 
added, if necessary, but there must not 
be a drop of liquid on the vegetables 
when they are cooked; neither must they 
be mushy. As soon as thev erush read- 


ily between the thumb and finger, they are 
done. 


Cabbage with Fried Onion 


Cut the cabbage in fine shreds and put 
it, dripping wet, in a kettle with one 
tablespoonful of butter or oil. Season 
with salt and cayenne pepper to taste. 
Cover closely and let it cook in its own 
steam. Cut one large onion in smail eubes 
and fry in one tablespoonful of butter or 
oil. When slightly browned, add the 
cabbage and fry both together a fine 
golden brown. 


Mustard Greens 


Wash the mustard leaves thoroughly, 
eut them in shreds or run them through 
a food chopper and put them over the 
fire, dripping wet, in a tightly covered 
saucepan. If necessary, add water very 
judiciously, in small quantities, so there 
will be no liquid on the greens when they 
are done. Season with salt and cayenne 
pepper, and stir in one tablespoonful of 
corn meal, sprinkling it earefully and 
stirring hard so it will not form lumps. 
Let the greens cook until both they and 
the meal are thoroughly dene. 

Rice as a Vegetable 

Wash the rice thoroughly, rubbing the 
grains between the hands and using many 
waters, until all starchiness disappears. 
Then let the rice soak in cold water for 
at least fifteen minutes—longer if pos- 
sible. Cut three or four large carrots in 
long, thin strips, as for soup, and boil 
them in one quart of water until it is 
reduced to a pint. Then throw away the 
carrots and use the water, which will 
contain their essence, to eook the rice. 
Melt one tablespoonful of butter in a 
double cooker, placing it, for the time 
being, directly over the fire, and let the 
rice fry in it for a few minutes until 
it shows a tendeney to brown, stirring 
constantly. Then add the water in which 
the earrots were cooked, one teaspoonful 
of curry powder, and sali and cayenne 
pepper to suit the taste. Place the rice 
cooker in its proper vessel and let it cook 
until all the liquid is absorbed and the 
rice is well done. Test the rice by press- 
ing a grain of it between the thumb and 
finger. If it erushes readily, it is suf- 
ficiently cooked. 

The essence of any vegetable, secured 
in the same way as that of the carrots 
deseribed in this recipe, may be used for 
cooking rice as a vegetable, and thus the 
flavor may be constantly varied. 
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The Good Housekeeping Institute 


It conducts (1) a research department or household experiment station for test- 
ing apparatus and supplies; articles that prove satisfactory are included from month 
to month under the heading on the next page. (2) This research work yields much 
original and invaluable information for the editorial features of this magazine 
(3) Inquiries concerning apparatus are answered free through these pages, or by letter 
if stamp is inclosed. (4) The Institute is open to public inspection Tuesdays 2 to 5, 
Saturdays 10 to 1, admission free those days. The Institute occupies spacious corner 
stores in the Good Housekeeping building. Its director is Miss Helen Louise Johnson. 


Use and Abuse of Apparatus 


Oceasionally a woman writes us that 
a thing which the Institute has tested and 
approved has failed, in her case, to do 
its work. Have you never eaten some 
delicious dish in a neighbor’s house, pro- 
eured the recipe and failed to get the 
same result? Do you blame it to the 
recipe, or to your method of using the in- 
gredients? 

Apparatus sent to this experiment 
station are submitted to severe tests, not 
limited to one trial, nor to merely being 
looked over from one point of view. 
Experts, mechanies, engineers, electri- 
cians, those who have made and handled 
machines of many kinds, are called in, 
and the articles are examined and used 
by and before more than one person. 

When any article in our Tested and 
Approved List fails to accomplish results 
for the user, investigation should fol- 
low. Some women invariably put a 
machine together wrong end to, and then 
expect it to do its work; others are as 
deft as some men in handling such things. 

If you fail with a device, tell us all the 
circumstances, so that we may assist 
housewife or manufacturer to overcome 
the difficulty. For manufacturers do not 
always fill the need from the woman’s 
standpoint. If they did, we should 
not have had to cook all these years with 
saucepans whose handles are so placed 
that the nose or spout comes on the 
wrong side. The man argues that the 
woman holds the utensil in her right hand 
when she pours, but she does not. She 
holds it in her left, as she has to use 
her right hand for other things, and she 
has to pour out of the back of the sauce- 
pan. Rivet the handle on the other side, 
please, gentlemen! 


The Improvement of Apparatus 


is proving to be a valuable feature of our 
work. When our tests result in disap- 
proval, the manufacturer comes to the 
Institute and we show him the deficiencies 
in his apparatus and possibly suggest 


how they may be overcome. The article 
may then be made over in accordance 
with the new ideas, and submitted for 
further tests. 

Some most interesting developments 
are resulting. If the Institute rejects a 
device as incapable of being made really 
practical it is usually withdrawn from 
the market. Some apparatus is being 
wonderfully improved. A little change, 
which may not cost much to make, may 
multiply usefulness. 

On the other hand, a device that proves 
satisfactory in every way as a result of 
tests in Good Housekeeping Institute, 
wins a place in our Tested and Approved 
List. What this means to our readers, 
they will know. The value of this service 
to any apparatus of sufficient merit to 
win approval is reflected in a letter from 
the Gas Company at Seattle, Wash, which 
is “amazed at the demand for the gas 
toaster and cooker following its appear- 
ance as No 27 in Good Housekeeping 
Institute’s Tested and Approved List.” 


Notes and News 


Before you buy any household appara- 
tus, ask this question of the elerk or 
dealer: “Has it been tested and ap- 
proved by Goop HovuseKEEPING MaGa- 
ZINE?” If the answer is Yes, you may 
be sure the article is all right. If the 
reply is No, or Don’t know, write direct 
to us (with stamp for reply), giving the 
exact name of the apparatus and address 
of its manufacturer. 

They have some bright men in the New 
York City postofficee. The other day it 
received a letter from San Francisco ad- 
dressed to Gem, Sargeant & Co, New York, 
N Y. The postmaster could find no such 
address in his bailiwick, but thought the 
letter might pertain to the Gem food 
chopper, which was in our January 
Tested and Approved List. So the let- 
ter was forwarded to Goop HovuseKkeep- 
ING MaGazine, Springfield, Mass! Of 
course this is the place to come to for 
information, whether you are a_post- 
master, housewife, manufacturer or in 
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any way interested in household affairs. 

A woman bought a device which proves 
unsatisfactory, and sends it to us for test. 
We accept articles only in the original 
package, direct from the manufacturer. 


Goon HousEKEEPING InsrrruTe 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 


Why? Because otherwise a damaged or 
inferior sample might be sent us either 
innocently or by design. As the court 
of last resort the Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute is absolutely fair and unbiased. 


the 


Trade Mark Registered 


Alcoho: Gas Stoves 
No 51—Manning, Bowman Co, Meri- 


den, Ct. Single Burner Aleohol Gas 
Stove. Very useful, made well, works 


well. May be used on table as a chaf- 
ing dish would be; with griddle attach- 
ment cakes may be made. 

No 52—S & Q Aleohol Gas Stove, 
Aleohol Utensil & M’f’g Co, 109 Ham- 
jlton Street, Newark, N J. A small 
burner producing vapor gas. Con- 
venient for a very small stove. 

Coffee Mill 

No 53—Canister Coffee Mill, Wil- 
mot Castle Co, 610 St Paul Street, 
Rochester, N Y. <A hand coffee mill 
to be fastened on wall. Grinds coarse 
or fine as desired—a most excellent 
mill. 

Fireless Cooker 

No 54—United States  Fireless 
Cooker, United States Fireless Cooker 
Co, Boston. <A cooker of one compart- 
ment in which small kettles may be 
placed. An excellent heat retainer. 

Dish Drier 

No 55—The Perfection Drier Co, 
West Maryland Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind. <A dish drainer which has wire 
frame set in a galvanized pan. Loops 
of wire keep the dishes erect, so that 
they may be left to dry by themselves, 
saving considerable time. 

Floor Varnish 

No 56—“ 61” Floor Varnish, Pratt & 

Lambert, 75 Tonawanda Street, Buf- 


falo, N Y. Our three months’ tests 
give satisfactory results. 

Washing Machine 

No 57—“1900” Electrie Washing 

Machine, Nineteen Hundred Washer 
Co, Binghamton, N Y. Consists of 
washer and wringer, with small motor 
(to be attached to single burner elee- 
trie light) so made that it runs both 
washer and wringer. The clothes are 
washed by forcing the water through 
the meshes, the proper and scientific 
method of removing dirt. Practical, 
simply operated, does its work well. 

Wheel Tray 


No 58—-Wheel Tray, Wheel Tray 
Co, 4385 West 61st Place, Chicago, Ill. 
Consists of two trays placed on three 
legs, mounted on rubber-tired rollers, 
upper tray at hight of ordinary table 

nd removable. An _ exeellent labor- 
saving device, enabling a large quantity 
of dishes or utensils to be moved at 
a time. In our Institute it is indis- 
pensable as a step saver. 

Electric Range 

No 59—Simplex Electric Range and 
Equipment, Simplex Electric Heating 
Co, Cambridge, Mass. Consists of oven, 
broiler, two stoves, vegetable boiler, 
double boiler, tea kettle and blazer. A 
compact electrie stove with nickel uten- 
sils fitting the various dises; works 
satisfactorily from lighting  cireuit, 
heats quickly and economically with- 
out loss of current or radiation of heat. 
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Readers’ Questions Answered 


By Helen Louise Johnson, Associate Editor 


THE GAS BILL. 


“ What shall one do when fireless cook- 
ers and rigid economy fail to have any 
effect on the gas bill?” writes Mrs G. 
L. B. from California. 

This seems hopeless with the words 
“rigid economy” before one. There is 
an agitation on foot in New York state 
to have the gas measured in heat units 
rather than by the present method, much 
resented in some quarters. Set this in 
action in California; for cooking it would 
seem to be the proper measure. Mean- 
time, investigate the stove and see if it 
economizes or wastes Do you use 
the gas jets on at full head, or have you 
experimented to discover when they are 
producing the most heat? Do you cook 
everything possible at slow heat in the 
oven, or rapidly on the top of the stove? 
Investing in one of the iron lids devised 
for saving gas and distributing heat might 
save gas for you. 

THIRTY DOLLARS A MONTH 

Please tell me in what way two people 
ean live on thirty dollars per month and 
save any money, especially when prices 
are as high as they are at the present 
time. So writes Mrs I. S. ~ 

There is but one reply and that not a 
helpful one, for the person writing this 
letter probably knows far more about 
how to do it than anyone ean tell her. 
Learning how is so imperative under such 
conditions that we would far prefer to 
have such a subscriber tell us how she 
does it than to try to instruet her. It is 
necessary to know amounts paid for rent, 
repairs, fuel, ete, in order to be able even 
to suggest. On the lowest estimate nearly 
half of this thirty dollars has to go for 
food; light, fuel, rent and clothes for 
two are not easily squeezed into $15. 


MEATLESS BREAKFAST 


Mrs E. G. H. asks for dishes for break- 
fast containing no meat. Following are 
good ones: 


gas. 


Codfish and. cream browned in rame- 
kins; hominy. or macaroni and cheese 
browned in ramekins; boiled rice or hom- 
iny mixed with egg and baked; fishballs 
served with mayonnaise or sauce tartare; 


omelets with mushrooms, tomatoes, aspar- 
agus, ete; broiled tomatoes with cream 
sauce; finnan haddie baked in cream; 
zwieback or rusk heated, moistened with 
eream and served either withf eggs, or 
stewed or dried fruits; rusk and cream, 
marmalade and coffee. 
HELP IS IN SIGHT 
“With 


conditions the same,” writes 
Mrs C. M. R., “the amount spent on 
food last month in my household was 


more than at any time during five pre- 
vious years of housekeeping, averaging 
forty-four cents per person per day, 
whereas thirty-five cents per person per 
day represented the highest mark here- 
tofore touched. Assistanee, then, along 
this line would be, much appreciated.” 

Many similar inquiries have come from 
subscribers in different parts of the 
country. This aid the magazine is en- 
deavoring to give in several ways, and 
answers to these questions are to be found 
in the longer articles as well as in these 
replies. In answer to above, on esti- 
mated percentage increase, the last statis- 
tical report was given in 1908, This 
stated that in the ten years from 1897 
to 1907 the cost of the necessities of life— 
food, clothing, hardware, ete—had_ in- 
creased 56 per cent. Between 1907 and 
1910 a much greater increase has oc- 
eurred. The “ standard of living ecommit- 
tee” of New York state, stated a year ago 
that twenty-two cents per day per person 
was the lowest for which a ‘workingman 
could purchase adequate food, and this, 
of course, referred to the limited number 
of foods originally classed in the ten to 
twelve cents per day cost. On this basis of 
reckoning the increase would be from 
twenty-five to forty cents and from thirty- 
five to fifty in households such as have 
been mentioned. However, help is in 
sight if the housekeeper does her part. 

A SHORT LESSON IN NUTRITION 

“Tn eliminating meat from the daily 
diet what takes its place?” asks Mrs 
C. J. C. “Why does a small amount of 
meat satisfy the appetite when a large 
quantity of bread, vegetables, salads and 
dessert do not?” 


The principle constitaent of meat 
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from .a nutritive point of view is pro- 
teid. Therefore, if meat is eliminated, 
something which will supply this need is 
required. In general it is safe to say 
that the majority of people eat too much 
meat and that in most eases the members 
of the household would thrive best on 
meat but once a day or even less. The 
eating of so much meat is due partly to 
habit, and partly to the lack of thought, 
time and skill used in preparing other 
foods; but its satisfying power comes from 
several things, such as flavor, ease of di- 
gestion under favorable conditions and 
that the main preparation for digestion is 
done in the stomach under the influence of 
the gastrie juice. Hence, the returns of 
eating meat feel more immediate. Habit 
and prejudice have as much to do with it 
as any other factors, for in general good 
food means to anyone that to which he is 
accustomed. 

A large part of the body is made up of 
living eells, and the proteid-like sub- 
stanees of these cells are continually dis- 
integrating. This breaking-down process 
is as much a part of life as the taking in 
of oxygen and goes on under all econdi- 
tions of life. Hence it is that proteid 
food, which alone contains the elements 
of nitrogen and sulphur (the essential 
chemical elements of proteid matter) is 
needed to make good this loss. 

But the amount that is needed not 
alone varies under the influence of dif- 
ferent conditions, but is now believed to 
be much less than was formerly supposed. 
When proteid substances are taken into 
the body, the more that is eaten, digested 
and absorbed, the more proteid is con- 
sumed in the body and the more waste 
products such as urea, urie acid, ete, are 
produced. With fats and carbohydrates 
this is not true to the same extent. The 
body uses what it needs and stores excess 
for future use. A certain amount of pro- 
teid is required, but excess of proteid, it 
is believed, inereases the internal labor of 
ihe body without increasing its efficiency 
to the same extent, perhaps even with 
a loss. 

Eggs, certain cereals, particularly with 
such fruits as dates, figs, prunes, ete, 
cooked and served with them; beans, peas 
and lentils cooked in various ways, as 
soups, purees, baked and mixed with 
other foods; macaroni and rice and hom- 
iny with cheese; whole wheat bread and 
muffins; baked custards, cream soups, 
nuts and nut foods of various kinds, all 
supply proteid. The chief care for the 


housewife is to learn to cook these dishes 
so well that the members of the household 
thoroughly enjoy them, remembering 
that habit cannot be thrown out of the 
window, but has to be led downstairs, 
one step at a time. 


OLD INK STAINS 


Can you tell me of anything which 
will positively remove an old ink stain 
from a piece of old handspun linen upon 
which various things have been tried in 
vain. Mrs R. D. H. 

No, nothing positive, especially after 
so many things have been used. In gen- 
eral ink stains of any kind should have 
blotting paper or salt applied as quickly 
as possible while the ink is fresh. For 
purple ink, apply aleohol and glycerine 
in equal parts, rubbing and sponging 
until the stain disappears. Lemon juice 
and salt, vinegar and salt, or pieplant 
juice and salt, will usually remove black 
ink from white goods and sour milk and 
salt from colored. 

When stains are old the javelle water 
used for bleaching linen may be used, 
always remembering it bleaches. Javelle 
water is made by dissolving one-half 
pound of sal soda and two ounces of 
chloride of lime in one quart of boiling 
water. When all that will is dissolved, 
earefully pour off the clear water from 
the sediment, bottling for future use. 
Add hot water to the remaining undis- 
solved portion and repeat process. When 
javelle water is used, the stained portion 
of the article should be put over a bowl 
or on a flat, smooth surface which cannot 
be acted upon by the alkali. Apply the 
javelle water with a small brush, rinse 
quickly in clear water, then rinse again 
with ammonia and repeat until stain dis- 
appears. Be careful to rinse thoroughly 
each time or the article will be injured. 


CERTAIN FOOD VALUES 


Mrs J. N. B. asks for advice econcern- 
ing the planning of meals to yield proper 
food values. 

In order to be able to plan the daily 
meals from the viewpoint of proper 
nutrition, a few fundamental principles 
have to be understood. All food mate- 
rials contain one or more of five classes 
of constituents, called nutrients or food 
principles. These classes are proteid, 
fats, carbohydrates, salts or mineral mat- 
ters and water. These terms are no more 
difficult than anthracite and bituminous 
coal when once learned, and as they have 
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READERS’ 


not in all eases short, descriptive titles, 
such as hard and soft coal, it is necessary 
to learn the proper names if one is to 
comprehend the subject of nutrition. 

The proteids are represented by the 
gluten of wheat, the casein of milk, the 
albumen of eggs, the myosin or muscle 
fiber of meat and a proteid called legumin, 
which is found in peas and beans and 
lentils, or in those vegetables classed as 
pulses. That is, the housewife finds the 
proteids in meat, eggs, milk, cheese, fish, 
some cereals, bread flour and certain vege- 
tables, and in proportions something like 
this: The lean of meat has about 15 to 21 
per cent proteid; eggs about 12 per cent; 
milk about 3 per cent; cheese 25 to 30 
per cent; dried codfish about 30 per cent; 
wheat flour 10 to 12 per cent; peas, beans 
and lentils 22 to 27 per cent. In fresh 
vegetables there is a small amount, rang- 
ing from 4 to 3 per eent for all but peas 
and beans, which have from 5 io 6 per 
cent proteid in them. The fats used for 
food are ‘of both anima! and vegetable 
origins, being butter, lard, olive, eotton- 
seed oil, ete. In general, vegetables are 
very poor in fats, although certain cereals, 
such as corn and oats, contain about 4 
to 7 per cent of this principle 

The earbohydrates, or starches and 
sugar, are found principally in the vege- 
tables, although milk contains a small 
proportion of sugar known as lactose or 
sugar of milk. The salts or mineral mat- 
ters are derived directly or indirectly 
from vegetable foods and are used by the 
body in giving the blood its normal ecom- 
position, in the production of digestive 
‘fluids and the nutrition of the body 
cells, 

In order to proportion these foodstuffs 
in the daily diet, it is necessary to know 
what part each plays in the feeding of 
the body. In a brief summary such as 
this water and salts must be dismissed 
from consideration, however necessary 
both are to well-being. As to the others 
a dogmatic division may be given by 
saying that the “ proteids are flesh foods, 
the fats heat foods, and carbohydrates 
work foods,” but this is not entirely or 
wholly correct. It will serve, however, 
for this brief explanation. 

The body is a human machine which 
must be built and repaired and kept run- 
ning by means of fuel. In general the 
proteids build and repair and the fats and 
the earbohydrates serve as fuel. The fol- 
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lowing classification perhaps helps to 
make the foregoing clear: 

Proteid 


Nitrogenous (alone forms an 
Organic tissue) serve as 
Non- Carbohydrates {fuel 
nitrogenous Fats 


Inorganic 

To apply this to the bills of fare, these 
foodstuffs have to be apportioned in cer- 
tain ways. When rice and potato are 
served at the same meal, there is obvi- 
ously an excess of starch; either one or 
the other should be used. When macaroni 
and cheese are served, neither meat nor 
potato is needed, for the 
richer in proteid than meat and the mae- 
aroni in starch than the potato. A break- 
fast of oatmeal, sausage and buckwheat 
cakes contains an excess of heating mai 
rial and when hominy is served as a ce- 
real, cornmeal muflins or griddlecakes 
should not be used, but a hot bread, like 
toast. If you ean for yourself make a 
rough classification of foods, putting 
under proteids, fats and carbohydrates 
the food materials you use, you will begin 
to see how to apply the suggestions it 
is possible to give you here. 

GLUTEN BREAD 

Mrs M. H. Y. asks for a recipe for 
gluten bread. 

Gluten flour is purposely prepared in 
such a way that much of the starch of 
wheat grain is eliminated, as the bread 
is most often made for persons sulfering 
from diabetes from whose dietary starelh 
and sugar should be eliminated. The 
batter should be made with gluten flour, 
water, yeast and salt only. Dissolve one- 
fourth of the yeast cake in one-fourth 
eupful of lukewarm waiter and add one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, one pint of luke- 
warm water and two eupfuls of gluten 
flour. Beat until the batter is smooth, 
then begin to add flour gradually, beating 
and stirring all the time until you have 
beaten in as much as you ean, The beai- 
ing must be continuous, as the bread ean- 
not be kneaded and, this is the only way 
to make it smooth and fine grained. Let 
rise until light; mold carefully into 
loaves, adding as little flour as possible. 
The dough should be as soft as can be 
handled. Put in greased pans, let rise 
again and bake from forty-five to sixty 
minutes in a moderate oven. If the 
bread has not the needed consistency, the 
white of one egg, beaten light but not 
stiff and dry, may be added when the bat- 
ter is made. 
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A Bit of Discipline 


Why is an editor like a rail- 
road conduetor? 

The reader and I have seen 
the conduetor pause in his 
hurried course through the 
train to answer a volley of 
irrelevant questions, and do it 
patiently and genially. No 
more than he was paid to do? 


Possibly. 
Editors come to regard 
themselves information 


bureaus, personally as well as 
in print. But there comes a 
limit beyond which they can- 


not go. They must eat, and 
sleep—and not forget their 
readers. It might be pleasant 


to take an afternoon off, or a 
whole day, to gather the mate- 
rial for the long letter needed 
to answer all the questions to 
which Mrs A or Mrs S wants 
a personal reply. But there 
may be hundreds of Mrs A’s 
and Mrs §’s, and there cer- 
tainly are other subscribers 
and readers by tens and scores 
of thousands who are looking 
to the magazine for the replies 
to their unwritten questions, and 
a day off, or half a day, is a 
serious inroad upon the 
thought and labor put into the 
magazine. 

Suppose we put this matter 
in this way: We editors, as we 
look out our window, are con- 
fronted by a sea of faces, some 
three hundred thousand of 
them, extending from our 
street away up past the rail- 
road yard and the envelope 
factory; and, beside and be- 
yond them, a million yet of 
other faces, of the readers, 


represented by great 
“ family.” 
This is our every-month 


audience, looking to us for our 
best work. 

Down in the foreground, at 
one corner near the postoffice, 
we discern a group of one hun- 
dred persons, begging to have 
their questions answered, indi- 
vidually. The questions are 
many and complicated. Each 
person, in consideration of a 
two-cent stamp, expects us edi- 
tors to leave the great army of 
a million and a half and de- 
vote a eonsiderable share of 
our time, at two cents per 
head, to answering their ques- 
tions. Their urgency, if they 
are under our very noses, may 
tempt us to forget the great, 
silent, waiting audience beyond 
them. 

To answer by mail all the 
questions which are coming in, 
as they should be answered, 
would require a special staff of 
writers devoted to this work 
exclusively. This, the 
reader can see, would be ex- 
pensive. Special information, 
gathered at a considerable ex- 
penditure of time and effort 
by well-paid experts, is cheap 
at one dollar. 

Questions are answered, 
while space holds out, through 
the magazine. This necessa- 
rily involves patient waiting on 
the part of the asker. We 
have decided to make the mod- 
est charge of one dollar for a 
personal letter of information, 
and promise a good money’s 
worth. 


Speaking of questions, let 
us “have it out” now with 
eertain of our friends who do 
not realize that time is money: 
Mrs X and Mrs Y have a habit 
of submitting manuscripts 
without inclosing return post- 
age, saying that they will send 
the stamps, if the article or ar- 
ticles prove unavailable. Now, 
Mrs X, put yourself in place 
of the editors, already bur- 
dened with manifold details 
and correspondence. At the 
head of the manuscript thus 
submitted — one manuscript 
among hundreds, perhaps, 
awaiting a decision—must be 
written a memorandum to the 
effect that the author will send 
stamps if it proves unavail- 
able. Then when it does so 
prove—which is generally the 
ease with articles which arrive 
on these terms—a letter must 
be written to the author, asking 
for the stamps. This requires 
a stamp and stationery, and 
what is much more valuable, 
time. Had the manuscript been 
accepted, the author could have 
afforded to sacrifice the two, 
or four, or six cents’ postage. 

Hereafter, manuscripts sub- 
mitted without stamps, with 
the promise to forward these 
if they are needed, will go, 
after rejection, into the 
“ eraveyard,” as we designate 
the drawer to which are con- 
signed unavailable manuscripts 
which lack addresses, or 
stamps, or both. 
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@ I had been ill for some weeks, and when 
I was able to come once more to the 
teble I found the manners of the chil- 
dren and even of Papa in a very demor- 
alized state. Instead of the constant 
correcting which seemed inevitable, I de- 
vised a game. I bought at the toy shop 
a little china pig and named him 
“ Greedy.” Whenever anyone spilled 
food on the cloth or tilted his chair, 
“ Greedy ” was sent to stand in front of 
the offender’s plate, and there he stood 
until someone else was forced to claim 
him. At first he traveled rapidly, but 
now he often remains in one ‘place for 
days at a time, so remarkable have the 
table manners become. M. L. 


# When my newly ealcimined dining 
room ceiling appeared to be.ruined by a 
leakage from the floor above, caused by 
a heavy rain coming in at the bedroom 
window, it occurred to me to light all the 
gas jets in the dining room to dry out the 
stain as quickly as possible. This prompt 
action saved my ceiling; not a trace of 
the unsightly spot remained. E. V. R. 


@ The arrangement of a mirror so that 
a young child ean see itself at play, will 
ofttimes prove as amusing to the child as 
a playmate. S. B 


# A progressive boy in our community 
is doing what boys in other communities 
eould do to advantage. Last winter he 
purchased a green bone eutter. He then 
bought all the bones and refuse from a 
butcher for a cent and a half a pound. 
After it was ground he sold it for three 
cents a pound to his neighbors, who knew 
its value as egg-making food for hens. 
He earned enough to buy a gasoline 
motor, which is running his bone eutter 
this winter. He is now buying bones 


from every butcher in town and selling 
every ounce of them. C. W. 


# A wire clothesline may be cleaned per 
feetly by rubbing well with a woolen 
cloth saturated with coal oil and after. 
ward with the same cloth liberally 
sprinkled with cleansing powder. The 
result is a bright, shining line that leaves 
no mark on the clothes. L. C. 


# To several of my friends who have 
embroidered articles I have given little 
blankets on which to iron the embroidery 
design. These I have made of severa! 
thicknesses of white outing flannel about 
one yard square and bound with dainty 
colored ribbon. They will certainly be 
useful and can be made as ornamental as 
one desires. J. M. 


# My friend and I have started keeping 
what we term “a _ one-nice-thing-a-day 
book.” We are now (at least I am) 
optimistic pessimists, but expect by the 
end of the year to be confirmed optimists 
Such a book will make interesting read 
ing when completed. G. C. H. 


# In our family, in which there are « 
father and one son, we distinguish their 
handkerchiefs by always having narrow 
hems for one and wide hems for thé 
other, A. L. P. 


# A teaspoonful of glycerin added to the 
rinsing water makes the flannels come 
out like new. L. W. 


© We spend our summers on a farm way 
off in the country, and I found it very 
difficult to keep track of the younger 
children who would wander off so far 
afield. Last summer I dressed the little 
girls for play in Turkey red, and I could 
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easily see the bright red spots in the 
distant hayfield. A megaphone quickly 
called back the wanderer who had strayed 
too far. M. L. 


© 1 have discovered how to evade the 
momentous question of the use of the 
fish knife, which has been agitating the 
readers of this magazine. On the voy- 
age homeward from Liverpool I witnessed 
the deft and successful employment of 
two forks to dissever a helping of fish 
on the plate of none other than the late 
Richard Mansfield, the actor. E. 5. 


© On moving to a new town we were 
glad to receive our milk with a smai 
square of stout paper stitched with ; 
metal fastener to the pasteboard disk i. 
the top of the bottle. This ihe 
bother and discomfort of using a fork to 
take out the disk. Do not fail to wipe off 
the tops of the bottles thoroughly before 
opening. <A. D. T. 


Saves 


© A famous baby specialist told us to fill 
a little cheesecloth bag with chopped ice. 
givine it to the baby when her teeth were 
eoming and the gums swollen and fever- 
ish. This reduces the fever and keeps 
baby contented and comfortable on a hot 
day. L. W. 


€ In removing spots, put a thick pad of 
cheesecloth or other soft material under- 
neath the spot to absorb the dirty cleans- 
ing liquid that soaks through the gar- 
ment. If this is neglected the grease or 
dirt has no place to go and will spread 
over the garment, making the spot larger 
than before, although not quite so dense. 
E. E. 


@ I have a pattern bag which is a joy. 
It has pockets for each member of the 
family who has patterns; also one for 
“sleeves.” <A. L. P. 


# We rigged up a reel, inside our shed, 
for the clothesline. We use about two 
or three hundred feet, which we bought 
‘n one piece from our hardware dealer. 
A small hole was bored in the side of 
the shed, opposite the reel, and the line 
is drawn out as needed and attached to 
the outside posits and hooks. When use 
is over, it is unhooked and reeled in. It 
is convenient, and the line is always clean 
and protected from the weather, and 
never snarls nor kinks. The reel is a 
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simple, homemade affair, placed overhead, 
out of the way. A. B. C. 

&= Time, and often money, are saved 
by the use of the ready-made clothes 
driers now on the market. The Ediiors. 


# Union suits dried on a coat hanger 
and with the tape about the neck drawn 
up slightly will not draw out of shape 
about the neck as they do when hung on 
the line by the shoulders. L. C. 


* My ixequered brass candlestick was 
veitirg badly stained by unskillful treat- 


wien’. When my new Norwegian maid 
came she used the simple, Old-World 


remedy of sour milk and salt. And now 
you should see it shine! L, W. 

* { found that a mouse had been digging 
» my schoolroom window garden, and 


had seattered the 
earth about. [ 
turned tumbler 
bottom up on the 
window sill and 
placed a_ thimble 
under the edge, 
putting an oyster 
eracker within for 
bait. The other 
teachers laughed at 
my trap. Next 
morning when 
entered, there sat a 
mouse caught fast 
under the tumbler. 


The thimble was on 
the floor, where 
mousie had sent it 
when he entered his 
prison. The janitor 
slipped a bit of cardboard under jhe 
tumbler, and carried Master Mouse off 
for his eat. G.I. C. 


# On the door of my medicine chest is 
a recipe for making various plasters, 
which is convenient in case someone un- 
accustomed to making them has to do so. 


# When sweeping a room which has 
a heavy, old-fashioned dresser in it, re- 
move the lower drawer and sweep under 
with a whisk broom. A. L. P. 


#@T have my ironing board padded on 
both sides and covered with a snugly fit- 
ting case of strong muslin, open at the 
large end, slipped over all and tacked 
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tightly to the board. One side is used 
for the white articles and the other for 
the colored garments that may possibly 
soil the case from the heat of the iron 
setting their colors upon it. S. B. 


# I had no good place to keep my pastry 
board, so it had to hang behind the pantry 
door, where it collected dust. I made a 
slip of unbleached muslin for it, letting 
it fold over a little at the top and put- 
ting a strip of the goods around it to 
save wear—the strip forming a hanger 
at the top. A. D. T. 


© After purchasing a black petticoat if 
one would sew a white bias fold about one 
inch and a half wide around the inner 
side of belt, it would prevent the corset 
cover or corsets from getting soiled. The 
best of petticoats will sometimes crock 
and leave a dark streak around the waist 
line of other clothing. M. M. M. 


# If a paneake griddle must be kept hot 
for late comers, slip it into the oven, 
close the door and when the griddle is 
needed again it is hot, yet there is no 
smoke or odor in the kitchen. A. P. G. 


* May a doctor’s wife have a final word 
about iodine? The simplest thing for 
the removal of stains from hands or white 
goods is household ammonia. Our office 
towels are looked over before washing 
and the parts stained are put in a bowl 
and covered with household ammonia. 
The effect is instantaneous except where 
starch has been used. In that case more 
time and more ammonia may be neces- 
sary. i. W. 


once had a handsome tablecloth 
ruined because I had not then discovered 
that washing it in eold water would re- 
move raw white of egg, while washing in 
hot water cooks the egg into the fabric. 
M. A. B. 


¢ To do away with the noise made by 
a rocking chair, take a piece of common 
garden hose as long as the rockers and 
split it from end to end. Tack the strips 
on the bottom of the rockers, the inside 
of the hose being next the rocker. Small 
carpet tacks should be used, well driven 
in, about three inches apart. The rubber 
of the hose should bulge enough to 
counter-sink the heads. The strips of 
hose will not be noticed, but the rocker 


will be absolutely noiseless and much 
more comfortable than before. E. C. H. 


@ Our bathroom was small—no room 
for a lavatory. The device pictured gave 


a safe and satisfactory shelf for a basin, 
which could be hooked up out of place 
when not in use. Take a sufficiently 
heavy board, fasten securely by hinges 
over the tub and connect outside corners 
with screw eyes and chain to wall as 
shown in drawing. E. M. W. 


# When cooking an old-fashioned boiled 
dinner, place the spinach in a cheesecloth 
bag, then when the dinner is done it can 
be easily taken out and the other vege- 
tables will not be covered with bits of 
green. 


# One of the prettiest materials to use 
for tailored shirtwaists is the plain white 
pereale. It launders beautifully, looks 
like linen and wears like iron. L. C. P. 


# The ordinary hot-air furnace is usu- 
ally so poorly provided with facilities 
for evaporation as to fail of its intended 
purpose of supplying proper heat con- 
ditions. We improved ours very greatly 
by taking a common wooden pail for pat- 
tern, and having one cast from it at the 
foundry. This was fitted with arms to 
support it on the top ring of the fur- 
nace, without having it come in contact 
with the top of the fire pot, which would 
be apt to crack the latter. A pipe was 
tapped into the side, and run outside 
the furnace easing, and surmounted with 
a funnel, the top of which was a trifle 
lower than the top of the pail. We filled 
it through the funnel with a small hose 
from a near-by faucet. We can thus 
evaporate four or five gallons of water 
every twenty-four hours, which keeps the 
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air in the house moist and humid, to our 
great comfort, and a large saving of coal. 
Moist air keeps the skin feeling softer, 
and prevents the furniture from shrink- 
ing and cracking. Mrs A. B, C. 


# After I had paid fifty cents to have my 
daughter’s white felt hat cleaned, a mil- 
liner’s apprentice confided to me that the 
cleaning was done with the moderately 
soft inner part of a stale loaf of wheat 
bread. And I find that it does the work 
perfectly. S. B. 


@ When the children’s books become 
soiled the pages can be cleansed by rub- 
bing with powdered pumiee _ stone. 
Glazed paper ean be washed like a dinner 
plate with warm water and a good white 
soap. Wring a cloth quite dry and clean 
the page thoroughly, then wipe dry with 
a soft cloth F. E. W. 


#@ In my new home the boiler in the 
kitchen stands in front of a recess in 
which are shelves. As a convenient place 
to reach for early breakfasis I placed 
my prepared cereals here. I soon dis- 
covered that they never needed freshen- 
ing as heretofore. The heat from the 
boiler kept them always crisp. If I 
should ever move I would have shelves 
placed about my boiler, if only corner 
brackets. M. A. B. 


# In desperation one day beeause a boiled 
icing would keep running off the cake 
(the syrup had not been sufficiently 
eooked) I put the cake in a very hot 
oven. A thin, lightly browned erust hard- 
ened over it. I put on another layer of 
icing and returned the cake to the oven, 
watching it carefully that it might not 
brown again. Two ladies have since 
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asked me for the recipe of the “ best 
white cake and frosting.” G. E. P.. 


© Here is a remedy for that most un- 
comfortable feeling—a hat that will 
not stay on straight. Mine had a large 
bow at the side. I purchased for six 
cents a dozen weights, such as are used 
in eoat hems and added enough of these 
just opposite the bow to make the hat 
balanee as I held it on one finger. It is 
heavier, but having the weight evenly 
distributed makes the hat seem lighter and 
saves wear on the nerves. C. S. T. 


# Here is a convenient box in which to 
keep the hat one is using daily. Take 
the ordinary square hat box, eut open 
at two corners, thus freeing one side of 
the box. Invert in the cover and place 
in this position on the shelf, allowing the 
cut side to fall on the outside of the 
eover rim. The hat can be removed by 
simply lifting up this free side and let- 
ting it fall into place again. J. B. B. 


@ We have a small board mounted on 
four small brass wheels. Our flour barrel 
is kept on this, and is thus easily moved 
when required. We once put a small 
stove on this and brought it into its place 
when required for use in the fall. There 
are many uses to which this may be put 
in transporting heavy articles from place 
to place in the house. G. C. H. 


# Little lace edgings sewed on tape ready 
to baste to collar of the dress gives a 


cared-for, dainty air to the dress. When 
a lace-edged handkerchief wears out be- 
fore its edging does, tear off this lace 
with narrow hem attached. Each of the 
four sides will thus furnish a “ ready-to- 
wear” edging for a collar. M. C. S. 


Index to Discoveries, 


Bathtub shelf 
Black petticoat, white fold for....... 
Blanket for ironing embroidery 


Books, to clean 

Boy, occupation for 
Candlestick, to clean 

Cereals, place for 

Clothestine reel, 

Clothesline, to clean 

Curtain pole, oil for 

Dresser, to sweep under 
Dresses for children, Turkey-red 
Edging, ready-to-wear 

Egg stains, to remove 
Evaporator for furnace 

Fish knife, substitute for 
Glycerin for flannels 

Griddle, to keep hot 
Handkerchiefs, to distinguish 
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Hat, balancing 
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Iodine stains, to remove 

Ironing board, double 

Manners, table 
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Mousetrap, unusual 
One-nice-thine-a-day book 

Pastry board, cover for 

Pattern bag 

Percale for 
Rocking chair, tires for 

Spots, removing 

Standard for flour 

Teething baby, to relieve 

Union suits, to dry 
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She gathered them to her and rocked them in her arms as though the 
round, sweet limbs were in them and the small, sweet face ga 
out of them at her, in baby calm—Page 568 


The Boy and the Mother Drawing by Jean Mohr 
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